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THE COUNTRY HOUSE ON THE RHINE. 



BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 

" XTTAIT one moment !" said the boatman; "there 
If is a man beckoning yonder, who wishes to go 
across." A man with his wife and daughter were the 
occupants of the boat. 

The man was small of stature, with grey hair and a 
reddish shiny complexion, his blue eyes had a good- 
natured but dreamy and weary expression; a wiry 
moustache, completely covering the upper lip, seemed 
to have come by mistake into his harmless counte- 
nance; he wore a grey summer coat of that new- 
fashioned material speckled all over with white, just as 
if the wearer had been rolling in a feather-bed; a 
pouch, embroidered with blue and red beads, was sus- 
pended by a strap across his right shoulder. 

The wife, tall and stately, with restless eyes and 
sharp features, which had once been pleasing, wore a 
dress of pale yellow silk ; the white veil was twisted 
round the crown of her grey hat like the folds of a 
turban. She turned her head quickly round, and then 
looked straight before her, as if she did not care to 
trouble herself about the strangers, boring, meanwhile, 
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the bottom of the boat with the ferrule of her large 
sunshade. 

Beside the man sat a slender fair girl in a blue 
summer dress; her little brown hat with its bird's 
wing she held by the elastic in her hand. Her head 
was large and ponderous, her powerful brow was ren- 
dered still more massive by the exuberant plaits of 
hair, and two thick curls fell on either side on her 
shoulders and bosom. The girl's face was cheerful and 
ingenuous, bright as the sunshine when it beams across 
the landscape. 

She now put on her hat, and her mother helped in 
its arrangement. Then she quickly exchanged her 
coarse leather gloves for kid ones, taken from her 
pocket, and, as she dexterously drew them on, she 
looked at the new-comer. 

Down the zigzag path of the steep bank, with 
active steps, came a tall, handsome yoimg man of 
vigorous frame, with a thick brown beard, a plaid 
thrown over his shoulders, and a broad-brimmed grey 
hat. He got into the boat, mutely recognized the 
party by raising his hat, revealing thereby a noble 
white forehead shaded with dark brown hair; boldness 
and decision were marked in his countenance, which 
bore at the same time an expression awakening con- 
fidence. 

The girl looked down, her mother again unfastened 
and fastened her hat, and at the same time, apparently 
unintentionally, allowed one long curl to rest on her 
bosom, while the other fell behind on her shoulder. 

The stranger seated himself at some distance from 
the others, and gazed on the river, while the boat 
glided rapidly along. 

The boat landed at the island on which stands the 
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extensive convent, now an educational establishment 
for girls conducted by nuns. They disembarked. 

" Oh how beautiful !" exclaimed the girl, pointing to 
a group of lofty trees oh the bank, which were planted 
in a circle, and were so near each other that the stems 
seemed to have grown from one root ; low seats were 
placed within the group of trees. 

" Go on," said the mother with a reproving glance, 
as she took the arm of her husband. The girl went 
on, and the stranger followed. 

Nightingales, thrushes, and finches were singing in 
the bushes, as if proclaiming to the world that this 
was the repose of paradise. The dark pines on the bank 
with their wide-spreading shelter and the long row of 
light laxch trees farther inland were scarcely stirred by 
a breeze, and the bees were humming among the 
blossoms of the chesnut trees. They arrived at the 
convent. The building was closed, and there was not 
a human being to be seen anywhere. 

The old gentleman pulled the bell, the porteress 
opened a small window and inquired what they 
wanted. They requested admittance, but the porteress 
replied that to-day this would be impossible. 

" Take in my card," said the old gentleman, " and 
tell the reverend mother that I am here with my wife 
and daughter." 

" Allow me to add my card also," said the stranger ; 
at the pleasant tone of his voice the three looked 
round. The stranger gave his card to the porteress, 
saying at the same time: "Will you tell the Lady 
Superior that I bring a message from my mother V 

The name " Eric Doumay " was on the card. 

The porteress quickly closed the sliding window. 

1—2 
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" I had taken you for a Frenchman," said the old 
gentleman in a pleasant tone to his young companion. 

" I am a German," repKed the latter. 

" You probably have a relation in the convent, and 
you are acquainted with the reverend mother ?" , 

" I know no one here." 

Eric's replies were short and precise, and gave no 
encouragement to further conversation. The old 
gentleman turned aside with the ladies towards a 
beautiful flowerbed, and sat down with them on one 
of the seats placed there. But the girl was restless, 
she walked up and down by the edge of the meadow 
and gathered violets. 

The young man paused like one rooted to the spot, 
gazing fixedly at the stone steps leading to the convent 
gate, as if he were discovering the various destinies of 
those who had entered or departed by these steps. 

After a time the porteress appeared and beckoned ; 
the convent gate was opened and the strangers entered. 
Behind the second grated door there stood two nuns in 
long black garments, with hempen cords round their 
waists. The taller of the two, an elderly woman with a 
remarkably large nose, told them that the Lady Supe- 
rior regretted that she was unable to receive any one 
on that day, as it was the eve of her patron saint, and 
on this occasion she always remained alone till sunset. 
" It was indeed," she added, " scarcely possible to-day 
to admit strangers, for the children" (so she called the 
pupils) " had arranged a play which was to be acted in 
honour of the Lady Superior after sunset. Everything 
consequently to-day was in disorder ; the great refec- 
tory had been transformed into a theatre ; neverthe- 
less the Lady Superior had ordered that the strangers 
should be shewn over the convent." 
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Under the guidance of the two nuns they proceeded 
through the large transept. The step of the nuns was 
loud and hard, for they wore thick wooden soles, called 
" Trippen," fastened to the foot by two straps drawn 
across the stocking. The smaller and more graceful 
nun, whose delicate face looked as if it were pinched 
and imprisoned in the close-fitting coif, kept shyly 
behind and leffc conversation to the others. Presently 
she began talking in French with the girl. The 
mother nodded to the father with a sort of satisfied 
expression, as if to say, You see how well it was that 
we let the child learn something worth while. 

The father told the German nun that his daughter 
lina had only returned half a year ago from the con- 
vent at Aix-la-Chapelle. The young man also ad- 
dressed a few words in French to the pretty nun. But 
whenever he accosted her, she drew back as if fright- 
ened, smaing strangely and shrinking within herself, 
as though she feared to become interested. 

The breakfast-room, school-room, musicrroom, and 
large dormitories were shown to the strangers, and the 
cleanliness and order of the whole establishment were 
duly admired. It seemed in the children's dormitories 
as if they were not occupied by actual mortals, or 
indeed by restless children, but as if everything were 
prepared for fairy-like beings. Only one little bed 
presented a restless aspect. Lina drew the curtain 
back, and a child with large brown eyes looked round 
her. The young man had followed the others into the 
apartment. 

" What is the matter with the child ?" asked Lina. 

" Nothing more than home-sickness." 

"How do you cure home-sickness?" inquired the 
mother. 
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" A child complaining of home-sickness is treated as 
ill, and is obliged to remain in bed ; when she is allowed 
to get up, she feels herself set at liberty and at home." 

" Go away ! go away ! I want Manna ! I want 
Manna !" cried the child. 

" She is coming," said the nun soothingly, and she 
explained that the child wanted an American girl, who 
alone had the power of comforting her. 

" That is our Manna," said Lina to her mother. 

The twilight was approaching, and strange figures 
in long, green, blue, and red garments glided along the 
corridors in the golden glow of the evening sun, and 
disappeared in the ceUs. 

They entered the refectory, at the further end of 
which a woody landscape with an anchorite's cottage 
was depicted, and here, fastened with a red riband, there 
lay a young deer, which looked wondrously at the 
strangers with its bright eyes, rose quickly, pulled at 
its riband, and tried to escape. 

The French nun explained that the children had 
arranged the decorations themselves with the help of a 
sister who was very expert in such things, and that 
they had practised some grand choruses ; one of the 
pupils, a superior child, had composed the piece,, the 
subject of which was a scene from the life of the saint 
to whom the day was dedicated. The German nun 
with the large nose regretted that no stranger was 
allowed to be present. 

As they quitted the refectory, Lina told the pretty 
French girl how sorry she was not to be able to see 
her fiiend Hermanna Sonnenkamp, as she was obliged 
to return with her parents that very evening. 

They passed again through long corridors, and as 
they were descending the flight of stairs a snow-white 
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figure met them, with wings on her shoulders and a 
glittering diadem on her head, long black curls falling 
over her neck and bosom. Dark eyes with long eye- 
lashes and thick brows lightened up the pale coun- 
tenance. 

" Manna T exclaimed Lina, and " Manna !" resounded 
through the vaulted building. 

The girl addressed seized her hand, led her up the 
fitairs away from the others, and said : 

" Is it you, Lina ? I was just with the poor child 
who is pining from home-sickness ; otherwise, I ought 
not to have spoken to-day with any human being." 

" Oh how wonderful you look, how beautiful ! You 
must have appeared to the child just like a living 
angel 1 Oh how delighted they will all be at home, 
when I tell them '' 

"Hush, hush! Apologize for me to your parents 
that I passed them so quickly, and who— who is the 
young man with you T 

♦Eric seemed conscious that he was spoken of; he 
looked towards the wonderful apparition, but he could 
discern nothing of the outline of the countenance ; he 
saw only the fairy-like figure and two beaming eyes. 

" Wer do not know him either," replied Lina ; " we 
met him in the boat for the first time. But," she 
added laughingly, " you can find out who he is, for he 
brought a message from his mother to the Lady Supe- 
rior : you can ask her. He is handsome, is he not V 

" Oh Lina, how you talk ! May St. G^nevifeve pray 
to God to forgive you for what you have said, and 
me" (she covered her face with her hands) " for what 
I have heard. Goodbye, Lina ! give my love to the 
others." 

The winged apparition glided away down the long 
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corridor, vanished in the distance, and did not hear 
Lina's voice calling after her to say that she would tell 
the Comitess Wolfsgarten to-morrow how she had seen 
her. They quitted the convent. As they reached the 
gate the old gentleman said to the young man : 

" It is a blessing for girls to be brought up in an 
island convent far removed from all the world." 

" Girls in convents, and youths in barracks ! a nice 
world that !" replied Eric in a bitter tone. 

Without a word of reply the old gentleman turned 
away and walked a few steps on with the ladies ; he 
seemed to have nothing further in common with a 
stranger who held such revolutionary opinions. Eric 
hastened to the boat and was quickly conveyed across. 
The river was like pure glowing gold ; Eric plunged 
his hand into the stream and bathed his forehead. 

He sprang ashore with agile step, and looked back 
towards the island convent ; he saw the man with his 
wife and daughter also getting into the boat ; he raised 
his hat in recognition and passed up the hill opposite 
to them towards the castle ruins, from whence the 
convent could be seen. Here he sat for a long while 
gazing down upon the island convent. He heard girls' 
voices singing, and he saw the long row of windows 
brightly Ughted up. 

He took his way down the hill, and just as he reached 
the hotel he met the gentleman with the two ladies on 
the point of starting for the railway. The coffee-room 
was empty. While taking some refreshment he in- 
voluntarily took up a newspaper lying on the table- 
What were convents to him and castle ruins ? Here 
was the world, the actual busy world of to-day. 

The traveller comes into the coffee-room weary after 
his survey from the mountain height, and involuntarily 
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he takes up a newspaper — ^why is this ? Perhaps because 
his wearied eye and mind, occupied as they have been 
with the inactive phenomena of nature, become re- 
freshed by turning to the active phenomena of daily 
life ; and he is alone, he needs a word spoken to him, 
and here is one addressed to every one ; it tells him of 
the world which is going on its way, while he is 
dreaming and absorbed in his vast survey. 

We can scarcely imagine now how it was in times 
when an occurrence could be calmly thought out. 
At all hours, whether in heavy affliction when our own 
life has grown to be a burden and the world has become 
indifferent, or in moments of excited feeling when we 
seem transported beyond the limits of reality — at all 
hours the newspaper arrives, demanding our attention 
and appealing to us, as if to compel our co-operation in 
the affairs of the world. 

What was America just now to the young man ? 
and yet he read attentively a report of the state of 
things there, representing the inevitable struggle 
between the slaveholders of the South, the so-called 
fire-eaters, and the abolitionists of the North — ^a struggle 
perhaps which was never to end in peace. The French 
girl had said that an American was the comfort of the 
home-sick child, and she was now also one of the actors 
in the sacred play. Thus a child was playing with 
holy legends, while her country was the victim of dis- 
traction. 

Again Eric's thoughts wandered to the convent, and 
to the wonderful apparition. 

Just as he was about to lay aside the paper, his eye 
fell upon an advertisement. He read it again and 
again, then asked the waiter if he might keep the 
newspaper, and repaired with it to his own room. 



CHAPTER II. 

NAME : Eric Doumay. — Title : Doctor of philoso- 
phy, Captain. — Where from: the name of a 
small university town. — Travelling whither: 0. — 
Object of journey : O. 

Such was the insertion made by Eric on the following 
morning in the strangers' book belonging to the hotel, 
and he then saw that above his name was written : 
Sheriff Vogt and lady, n^e Landen, with their daughter, 

from (mentioning a small town sounding like those 

of the Upper Rhine). This was therefore the grey- 
coated gentleman of the previous day with the two 
ladies. 

Eric repaired with his luggage to the landing-place 
where the steamer stopped. The morning was fresh 
and bright, only a narrow strip of cloud hiing like a 
mist half-way up the chain of mountains. With firm 
step, erect, and breathing freely in the fresh morning 
air, Eric pursued his way. He stood by the railing of 
the landing-place, gazing at the waves, as the mist rose 
from them and melted in the air. Then he looked 
long towards the island from which the matin bell was 
now soimding, calling the children from slumber who 
yesterday evening had become almost fairy-like to his 
imagination. 

He drew the newspaper from his pocket and read 
once more the advertisement of a lucrative position as 
tutor. 
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The steamer came pufling nearer, cleaving the waves 
in its passage. It was not until he was on board the 
vessel that Eric remarked that two nuns from the con- 
vent — one of them the pretty, shy, French girl — had 
got in also. He bowed; but he was regarded with 
astonishment, and received no reply. The nuns took 
their breviaries, seated themselves on the deck, and 
prayed. 

There were only a few fellow-travellers on the vessel, 
and the early morning is unsociable. 

Eric seated himself not far from the helmsman, who 
kept up a low whistle. He gazed meditatively upon 
the furrowed stream and upon the country round. He 
pressed his finely-cut lips closely together, as if he 
wished silently to drink in the beauty of the river and 
the landscape ; and frequently he ^ook his head, as he 
heard his travelling companions here and there losing 
the freshness of the morning and the quiet repose of 
the scene by so-caUed conversation. 

Eric had enjoyed the happiness of an affectionate 
home circle, and great intellectual cultivation. Care- 
fully brought up by his parents, he had entered the 
military service, had subsequently voluntarily relin- 
quished it, and had devoted himself to study. It was 
only a few days ago that he had taken his doctor's 
degree. He had used his utmost effort in gaining 
this distinction, for only two months had elapsed since 
his father's death. 

It was on the evening of Eric's appointment as doctor 
that his mother went to him, and entreated him to give 
himself a few days of perfect rest and liberty. 

Not until Eric returned from his journey, was it to 
be decided what his future course was to be. To his 
mother the idea was mingled with pain, for she could 
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Bot repress regrets that his ordinary regular course of 
life must be laid aside ; and with a sorrow which she 
endeavoured to repress, but could not wholly conceal, 
she saw, as Lessing says, her son standing in the market- 
place, looking out for work. She hoped, nevertheless, 
that the reluctance of her son to obtain through 
patronage some position in life might subside ; above 
all, however, she desired that he should recover his 
youthful vigour. Had his mother seen him now, she 
would have been astonished at the rapidity with which 
this had been effected ; there was a brightness in his^ 
eye" and a colour in his cheek, more sparkling and 
glowing than in his best and cahnest days. 

It had only been for the sake of giving him an 
object that she charged him with a message to tho 
Lady Superior of the convent. Eric was now ah'eady 
on his way home. A simple advertisement in the 
newspaper had turned his journey into an unexpected 
direction. 

He had, however, youthful elasticity enough uot to 
overlook the pleasure of the way on account of ita 
object. His keen eye watched the machinery of the 
vessel, and the life upon the river and its banks. 

At the second halting place the two nuns got out, 
and the pretty French girl looked back and nodded ta 
him as she went down the steps of the vessel. Seated in 
the boat, she folded her hands and looked down ; and 
when she disembarked, she did not again turn round. 

At every place, his travelling companions changed. 
At one village there came a number of pilgiims, chieiiy 
women with white linen handkerchiefs on their heads. 
When they disembarked, a troop of acrobats in light 
grey attire came on board, and struck up a song on the 
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deck, while the pilgrims sang on the shore. In all the 
towns and villages which they passed, the bells were 
ringing ; it was a bright and blossoming spring day, 
and Eric felt that intoxication which Rhine life brings 
to the mind, a quickening and excitement of all the 
powers of life — feelings of which we cannot say whence 
they come, any more than we can tell what gives the 
wine of those hillsides its aroma and its spirit. It is 
the breath of the river, the fragrance of the hills, the 
strength of the soil ; it is the sunlight that glows not 
only in the wine, but in the human heart, which pro- 
duces that spirit of joyousness which no one can 
resist and no one can explain. 

It was past noon by the time he disembarked at the 
little town with the grey old tower, the name of which 
awakens pleasant associations throughout the whole 
world. A slender, fair young man was standing on the 
river bank; he looked at him scrutinizingly, and at 
length exclaimed : 

" Doumay ! " 

" Herr von Prancken !" returned Eric. 

And each extended his hand to the other. 

" This is the Rhine ! Scarcely is the hand of wel- 
come given than we feel — ^let us drink ! It must be 
the sight of the river which thus continually excites 
the desire for liquid !" 

Such were Eric's words to the young man who 
seated himself opposite to him, with his weU-gloved 
hand resting on the head of a brown sporting dog. 

"Well, here is the list of wines. What year's growth 
shall we have, and from what vintage ? Shall we have 
new wine that is still full of spirit, and not yet settled 
down ? " 
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" Yes, let us have new wine, and from the grapes of 
this hill, on which the sunshine rests so brightly." 

Prancken ordered the waiter in a short military- 
tone to bring a bottle of the choicest sort. 

The wine appeared and flowed out like a golden 
* stream; the two men knocked glasses and drank. 
They sat in the vine arbour on the bank, just where 
the landscape opens, and the eye wanders refreshingly 
over green islands and brightly shining villages — over 
wood, mountain, and vineyards and splendid country 
houses. 

Otto von Prancken had perhaps in the first moment 
of surprise behaved more intimately towards Eric than 
was necessary; but now, when Eric addressed him 
more formally than had been their wont previously, he 
gave a nod of satisfaction. Prancken drew off" his 
glove, and again extending his hand to Eric, said ; 

" I suppose you are travelling for amusement ? " 

" Perhaps you do not know that I lost my father 
two months ago ?" 

" Yes, yes, and I am ever grateful to our good pro- 
fessor. The little that I learned in the military coUege 
— it was indeed little — I owe to him exclusively. What 
patience and unwearied zeal your good father had ! 
Knock glasses with me to his memory !" 

The glasses rang. 

" When I am dead," said Eric with emotion, " I should 
like a son of mine thus to remember me with some 
companion over his wine in the bright noonday." 

" Dead !" rejoined Prancken. " Look there, how they 
have placed the cemetery up there in the very midst of 
the vineyards ! Death is the last thing that ought to 
be thought of, and now one is always reminded of it." 

Eric made no reply ; he only gazed fixedly at the 
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opposite hill, and listened to the cuckoo's voice as it 
sounded from among the gravestones. 

"Are you a landed proprietor?" he asked, as if 
rousing himself. 

" For the moment. I have cast off for an indefinite 
time the lieutenant's uniform, and have chosen top- 
boots instead." 

While Prancken said this, he took out a pocket 
brush and smoothed his faultlessly parted, but some- 
what thin hair. 

For a short time they both sat in silence, looking at 
each other with keen scrutiny. Two awkward men, 
brought into contact, embarrass each other ; two dex- 
terous men, conscious of their dexterity, are like two 
fencers, each of whom desires to know first the attitude 
and intention of the other, and hence wiU begin no 
attack and will make no thrust. 

Prancken bent over his glass, smelt the aroma of the 
wine, and at length said, half smiling : 

" You also have probably changed your former com- 
munist opinions ?" 

" Commimist ? Yes, I once did wish that I could 
have regarded communism as a possible condition of 
society, and such it can never be. We must endeavour 
in other ways to free our existence from the barbarous 
decree, thi our feUow-men, possessing equal rights 
with ourselves, are in want of the commonest neces- 
saries. Here are we drinking the wine from the vines 
of the hillside, on which even now poor oppressed 
human beings are labouring, while they scarcely taste 
a drop of it." 

"It is a holiday for us to-day, and then no one 
works," replied Prancken, with a laugh. 

Eric entered gladly into the jesting turn the conver- 
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sation had taken ; he was mature enough, not to care 
to contradict opposing principles. The conversation 
got upon agreeable subjects, and flowed quietly on in 
reminiscences of boyhood and ganison life. 

The two men walked up and down the garden con- 
versing pleasantly together. From their upright bear- 
ing and from the very movement of their arms as they 
walked, the two men were unmistakably soldiers ; 
but in Eric the stiffiiess of carriage was softened by a 
'Certain suppleness. Prancken was elegant ; Eric was 
noble and delicate . Prancken had something strongly 
Attractive in every tone and movement ; education and 
nature had imparted to him an air of courteousness, his 
manner was careless and yet at the same time measured ; 
Eric was equally conventional, but at the same time he 
possessed more unaflectedness and dignity. His voice 
was a fine powerful barytone, while that of Prancken 
was a tenor. The difference between the two young 
men was also perceptible in their way of speaking. 
Eric pronounced every word fully, and gave its due 
tone to every letter ; Prancken, on the other hand, 
spoke as if the vowels and consonants were too many 
for him, and as if he wished to avoid every effort of the 
organs of speech ; the words fell, so to speak, from his 
lips, and yet he talked willingly and with great 
piquancy. Prancken had that forcible tone in the 
heavy gallop style, which was peculiar to the royal 
bodyguard; there was somethmg clattering and noisy 
in his most ordinary expressions, just as if he were 
handling arms. Eric had for some time passed his life 
in earnest study, in a secluded home, almost cloisterlike 
in its quiet simplicity, so that his friend's manner 
struck him as new and strange. 

" Sir," interrupted the waiter, as he brought him a 
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bottle of the wine of the country, "your coachman 
wishes to know whether he is to take the horses out." 

" No !" was the reply ; and as he moved the bottle 
about in the ice-pail, he continued to Eric : 

" I will not allow the brief pleasure of this meeting 
to be disturbed. Oh ! you cannot imagine how terribly 
wearisome is the much extolled poetry of a cotmtry 
gentleman's life !" 

Then, pouring out the wine, he exclaimed, laughing : 

" Dung ; .there is no other word for it but dung. 
Mount Olympus is a muck heap and the god en- 
throned above all is Jupiter Ammonia." 

Francken said this in a light jesting manner, then 
drank the wine, and twisted the points of his moustache 
with both his hands. 

Eric turned the conversation back to the beauty of 
Bihine life, but again he was interrupted by Prancken. 

" I wish some one would come and remove the gloss 
which the false Lurlei minstrel has cast over the beauty 
of Rhine life ! The poets tell of the dewy morning, 
and we had this very day a yellow fog thick enough 
to make one imagine that the angels above had let the 
milk for their coffee boil over." 

Eric laughed at the idea, and, sipping from his glass, 
said: 

" But the charm of the wine 1" 

"Yes, certainly," returned Prancken, "the wine- 
bibbers of this country look upon drinking as a busi- 
ness, but they are utterly devoid of all poetry. They 
sit for hours together, always in the same company ; 
they have an unvarying store of half-a-dozen anecdotes 
and exchange stale witticisms. Then they go home 
with red faces and reeling footsteps, and roar out songs, 
and this they call the joyousness of the Rhine lands." 
OL. I. 2 
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" Well, let us rejoice in the wine," replied Eric. " See 
how the sun brightens the noble beverage, the grape- 
of which it smiled on so kindly and ripened so un« 
weariedly." 

With a haste that seemed foreign to his usually quiet, 
nature, he emptied the glass. 

"I have always thought," rejoined Prancken, "that a 
poet's soul lived within you. Oh, I envy you; I 
should like to have the power to write a satirical poem, 
pungent enough to bum the tongue of the whole 
world." 

Eric smiled, and replied that he had also once thought 
his vocation was that of a poet ; he had, however, found 
out that it was an error, and he had now resolved to* 
try an active course of life. 

" Yes," he added, as he drew the newspaper from his 
pocket; "you may perhaps be able to render me a 
service which may decide my whole life." 

" Gladly, if it does not go against " 

" Calm yourself on that point, it has nothing to do- 
with principles or indeed with political things at all. 
You might come forward on my behalf as a wooer." 

" What, in love ? The handsome Eric Dournay, the 
Adonis of the garrison, in want of a wooer V 

"Nothing of the sort. The matter in question is merely 
a position as tutor. Look at this paper, here it stands. 
'The writer desires for his son, a youth of fifteen, 
a man of scientific culture and experience in the world, 
who is inclined to regard education and training as a 
high position. Salary according to agreement. Annual 
income continued for life, after the completion of the 
education. Address and references to be sent to the 
Railway Station ^ * * on the Rhine.' " 

" I know this advertisement ; I had indeed some part. 
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in it myself. I must confess, however, that we in- 
tended something especial in the choice of the expres- 
sion, 'Experience in the world/ " 

" You thought of a nobleman perhaps ?" 

" Certainly. It is necessary that a tutor in a citizen's 
family, and especially one required for a self-willed 
youth, should be a man of unassailable reputation." 

" Of course, that is quite suitable and right. Perhaps, 
however, I have a title which may take the place of 
Baron, and one more fitted for a tutor; a few days ago 
I took the rank of Doctor !" 

Prancken gave a congratulatory nod, but quickly 
added, " And do you quite forget that you quitted the 
service with the rank of Captain ? I confess that I 
should have felt inclined to lay especial stress upon 
your military qualifications. But no, you are not fit to 
be a bear-leader. The boy is unmanageable and is as 
malicious as a B.ed Indian, and knows how to find out 
the weak point in every character, and by it to lay hold 
on his victim ; he has tried it already with half-a-dozen 
tutors." 

" This might render the attempt on my part all the 
more attractive. Perhaps the boy is only what one 
calls spoilt, and such children are not so difficult to 
guide aright." 

'* And do you know that Massa Sonnenkamp is jthe 
possessor of many millions, and the heir is aware of it V 

" That does not hinder the attempt ; it entices one 
perhaps still more." 

*' All right. I will myself take you to the mysterious 
man; I have the good fortune to enjoy his special 
favour. Yet no — ^it would be better for you to drive 
with me to my brother-in-law's place ; you must still 
remember my sister Bella ?" 

2—2 
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" Very well, and I accept your hospitality. Only I 
shall be much obliged to you to inform Herr Son- 
nenkamp of my axrivaL I feel aa if I had heard the 
name before — ^well, no matter ; and then I will pay 
him a visit alone." 

Prancken cast an inquiring glance at Eric, who con- 
tinued: 

" It is not that I do not value your kindness, but you 
know a stranger introduced by a third person is not so 
free and at his ease as in a tete-dr-tSte.*' 

Prancken drew out his pocketbook and held the 
pencil for a moment or two pressed to his lips. He 
was reflecting whether he was doing right in recom- 
mending Eric ; whether it would not be better to set 
him aside at once, and to take up instead a man who 
would acknowledge himself entirely as his tooL But 
Eric might then make the attempt himself, and per- 
haps, indeed most probably, would obtain the position ; 
it would in this case be better to bind him by the tie of 
gratitude. / And a touch of good nature was also 
mingled with these considerations. 

He wrote at once on a card to Herr Sonnenkamp 
that he was to enter into no engagement, as a well- 
educated man, formerly an artillery officer, was desirous 
of the appointment and would call upon him. He care- 
fully avoided for the time all mention of closer in- 
timacy. 

The card was at once despatched. As Prancken 
again drew his elastic over his pocketbook, he kept 
playing with it up and down, until he replaced the 
book in his pocket. He had grown thoughtful. 

The two young men drove in an open carriage up 
the road leading towards the mountains. The air was 
full of dewy freshness, and in the thick wood above 
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the vineyards the nightingales were singing ; it seemed 
like an endless chain of song. 

The two men sat in silence. Each knew that the 
other had entered upon his own distinct course of life, 
and it was impossible to divine what might be the 
issue. 

As Eric took off his hat, and Francken looked at the 
youthful countenance, with its expression of calm 
assurance, it seemed to him as if he had never seen 
him tiU now. He reflected upon the incalculable con- 
sequences he had brought upon himself. His features 
wore by turns a look of irony and good-nature, he 
murmured to himself a few unintelligible words, and 
uttered a short and inexplicable laugh. 

He threw his head back in .the carriage and looked 
at the sky. He resolved to take good care that the 
man in nowise thwarted his own purposes, and what 
he could not do himself he knew that his sister Bella 
would effect. 

Prancken had something powerful in his bearing, 
ever since he had worn the dress of a civilian. But- 
toned up in uniform from his childhood, it had given 
him not only a feeling of separateness, but a distinct 
and recognizable character, distinguishing him from the 
ordinary crowd. In the society of his companions, in 
his military duty, he was soldierly and lively ; he was 
remarkable for nothing in particular, but he was a good 
officer, able both to rule and to exercise his horses and 
his men. Now, when he had laid aside his uniform, it 
felt to him as if he must fall to pieces in a civilian's 
dress ; he held himself therefore vigorously erect, and 
endeavoured by every movement to proclaim that he 
did not belong to the ordinary children of men. In the 
regiment he had been obedient to the word of com- 
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mand/now he was himself lord over duty, and he had 
the trouble of deciding for himself; and thrown upon 
his own resources, he became painfully conscious that 
without society he was nothing. Life appeared to him 
empty and insipid, and he had therefore worked him- 
self into a bitter and ironical state of mind, and had 
acquired a certain superiority of feeling over the imin- 
teresting machine-work of existence, without parade, 
without diversion, and without a ballet. 

It was with a kind of astonishment that he regarded 
Eric, who, robbed of all outward position, and even 
thrown into povei*ty, looked so calm and confident, 
and delighted in the scenery around him, as though it 
were a holiday vision. 

Eric's lot was in fact the better of the two. He had 
retained his individuality throughout his military 
career, he had never wholly entered into social life, 
and now, as a civilian, his character had developed 
anew. 

« It is a happmess, perhaps, when one is forced to 
decide on something for the sake of a livelihood," said 
Prancken, after they had for some time driven on in 
silence. 

" That will just be the hard task with the young 
mUlionaire," replied Eric. 

" The idea and the material profit are the spur to 
himian power. The steep mountain sides would not be 
planted with grapes, the forest would not be cleared, 
the vessel would not be guided, nor the plough di- 
rected, but for the call of necessity. Wherever a higher 
incentive is combined with this — and this seems to me 
po3sible in every sphere of employment — there human 
nature becomes beautifuL" 

Both relapsed again into silence. 
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The shadows were already deepening in the valley, 
while the sun was still shining brightly on the moun- 
itain tops. They drove through the little village; 
music was sounding through the open windows, there 
was a happy bustle in the street, girls were walking 
^arm-in-arm, and young men were standing alone or in 
groups ; there was a noise of pleasant greetings, of 
jesting and fun ; the old people were sitting in front of 
the houses, the fountain in the market-place was rush- 
ing, and further on, up the road by the river-side, there 
was merry singing. 

" Oh ! how refreshing our German life is !" exclaimed 
Eric involuntarily ; " working men enjoy themselves of 
4in evening, where there is coolness and shade in this 
treeless land of vines." 

Prancken was silent, and suddenly started back as 
the idea came before him — he knew not whence, like a 
<lream, like a vision in the distance — ^that, pistol in 
hand, he was encoimtering in a duel the man who now 
^sat beside him. 

He compelled himself to talk, and related how, by 
the advice of his brother-in-law, Count Clodwig of 
Wolfsgarten, he had paid a visit to a landed proprietor 
of high standing in the neighbourhood, for the sake of 
studying farming with him, if they mutually pleased 
each other. 

This gentleman, Herr Weidmann, was regarded 
.throughout the whole neighbourhood as an authority 
in agricultural and political matters. 

'* I should like to know," said Prancken, " what you 
would think of this man. He has " — he hesitated, and 
ithen added quickly — " like all who endeavour to im- 
prove the world, an unfailing store of good theories, suffi- 
'Cient for the supply of a whole Capuchin monastery." 
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Eric replied, with a laugh, that hospitality might be 
also a matter of theory, and Prancken continued : 

" Ah ! the world is made up of superstitions ! The 
much-extolled poetry of an agricultural life is nothing 
but a love of gain glossed over with dewy evenings 
and rosy mornings. This Herr Weidmann and hia 
sons think of nothing else but making money. He has 
six sons— I know five of them — all of them provokingly 
healthy, with faultlessly white teeth and long beards. 
The hills, admired so rapturously by travellers, are 
compelled by the Weidmann family to furnish wine 
from the vineyards that clothe them, and to produce 
from their interior slate, manganese, ore and chemicals. 
They have five different manufactories ; one son is a 
miner, another is a machine maker, a third is a che- 
mist, and thus they work into each other's hands. 
I have been told that they extract forty different sub« 
stances from beech-wood, and then send the exhausted 
charcoal to Paris, to be used in restaurants. Isn't that 
a fine enthusiasm for nature ? And then Father Weid- 
mann himself. You like listening to the nightingale^ 
do you not ? Father Weidmann has procured an edict 
of toleration from the Government, because nightin- 
gales destroy vermin and are useful in the cultivation 
of the soil. If a bard were to come this very day to 
Castle Mattenheim, he would not find a hearing, unless 
he sang a song of that noble union by which azote and 
hydrogen are combined into ammonia. My brain gets 
into a whirl with nothing but phosphate and potash. 
Do you think," continued Prancken more directly, " do 
you think that it is a lot worth striving for, to in- 
crease the sustenance of humanity by a few sacks of 
potatoes ?*' 

Before Eric could reply, Prancken continued : 
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" Ah ! there is really nothing at all that one can be. 
A soldier is the only thing." 

As they now drove up a steep hill, and surveyed the 
broad river with its islands, Prancken pointed in the 
distance behind them a white building on the bank, 
and said: 

" Look there, that is Villa Sonnenkamp, or, as it is 
also called. Villa Eden. That lar£:e glass dome, splitter- 
ing in the evening sun, is the paL house. H;^ Son- 
nenkamp is passionately fond of gardening, and his 
hothouses and fruit nurseries surpass those of the 
prince." 

Eric stood up in the carriage and looked behind at 
the scenery and at the house, in which perhaps a new 
course of life was awaitine: him. 

" To Wolfsgarten" was written on the direction post 
at the edge of the well-kept forest into which they 
were entering. 

And now, here we are on the estate of the nobleman. 

Every traveller passing that way, and inquiring as to 
the owner of the well-situated and simple mansion 
with the wooden gables, was told in reply that a happy 
couple resided there, who had all that they could desire 
except the one blessing of children. 

Count Qodwig of Wolfsgaiiien was a nobleman in 
the best sense of the word. He was not, it is true, one 
of those complaisant individuals who win the hearts of 
every one by their pleasant address ; he had an aristo- 
cratic reserve and calmness about him ; but the inde- 
pendent man of property, the manufacturer no less than 
the day-labourer, the pastor no less than the artisan, 
the civil functionary and the merchant — each and all 
imagined that he was the special object of his love and 
honour. He was regarded as an ornament to the neigh- 
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bourhood, as a mighty tree on the mountain height, 
xmder which the shade and the open prospect can be 
^oyed, while the heart desires for it safety from 
•every storm. 

Clod wig had travelled abroad for a long period, and 
it was only for the last five years, since he had mamed 
for the second time, that he had resided at the castle. 
His wife Bella was a beautiful woman, many people 
^d almost too beautiful for the old gentleman. She 
was more affable than her husband, and as she drove 
over the country and through the villages in her little 
low carriage, with its pair of piebald ponies, every one 
looked with astonishment, for Bella held the reins, 
while her husband sat beside her and the servant oc- 
cupied the seat behind. It was easy to infer that at 
home also she held the reins ; but this was in nowise 
the case. She was full of humility and devotion to 
her husband ; indeed, it was often displeasing to him 
that she praised him immoderately, and this even oc- 
rcasionally in his presence, and extolled his goodness, 
his uniform repose, and the large view he took of all 
worldly affairs. 

Eric had a vague remembrance of the noise which 
Clodwig's marriage with Bella had made in the capital, 
for the event had occurred just at the time that he was 
retiring from miKtary service. He had often seen 
Bella, but never Count Wolfsgarten. The count had 
for many years held the post of ambassador at the 
papal court, and it was in Rome that Eric's father had 
become acquainted with him. 

Childless and a widower, he quitted Rome and re- 
turned to his native country, where he was an esteemed 
member of the Upper House of Assembly, holding the 
cSO-called moderate ideas of progress, and during the 
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session enjoying constant intercourse with the old 
Herr von Prancken, also a member of the same house. 
An interesting connexion was soon formed between 
him and Bella von Prancken, a woman of imposing 
•exterior, and rendered especially brilliant from her 
wonderful genius for music. Bella, to speak in plain 
terms, had outlasted her season ; in her prime she had 
been the beauty of the court, but she had already 
begun to see her place in society filled up by others. 

Bella had seen a fau' portion of the world. Accom- 
panied by two Englishwomen she had visited Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt ; and she had engaged an experienced 
courier, who had taken all trouble off her hands. Once 
more returned to the court where her father held the 
post of equerry to the prince, she had taken her part in 
society with that resignation which becomes a higher 
nature doomed to a commonplace existence. She con- 
versed a good deal with Clodwig of Wolfsgarten, and 
he acted upon the supposition that the emptiness of 
society was of little value to her; she declared herself 
in plain terms to be a maturer nature, only living and 
caring for higher interests ; she even entered with the 
greatest attention and liveliest sympathy into Clodwig's 
archaeological whims. 

On her table there lay no porcelain figures nor arti- 
ficial ornaments, but only choice copies of antiques, 
ajid she wore a large amber chain which had been 
found in the tomb of some noble Roman lady. She 
had brought back from her travels a large album of 
photographic views, and she delighted in looking over 
them again with Clodwig and in hearing his remarks 
upon them. In return she played to him on the piano, 
though in society she coidd no longer be induced to 
touch the instrument. 
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The whole court society took for once an unwonted 
proceeding ; they carried to and fro between Clodwig 
and Bella all that each had said in admiration of the 
other, and even the highest personages took part in 
encouraging Bella and Clodwig ; for both of them were 
bashful when they perceived that their friendship was 
taking a closer form. However, the engagement took 
place and the betrothal was celebrated in the presence 
of a select circle of the court. 

It was still bright daylight on the top of the hilL 
As they drove up the last ascent in the park, Lina wag 
standing among the green trees of the avenue, in a 
summer dress figured with blue. When she perceived 
the carriage, she turned quickly away. Two light blue 
ribands, fastened behind after the fashion, played in 
the evening breeze. 

" Ah," exclaimed Prancken, " we shall find company 
to-day at my sister's. That graceful child there, is the 
daughter of the sheriff, and is fresh from the convent 
of Sacr^ Coeur at Aix-la-Chapelle. You will see in her 
a genuine Rhine child. She is gone to announce us to 
the company. The family is very honourable and very 
estimable, and the little girl herself is really too good 
for a passing acquaintance." 

He sprang merrily from the carriage, and extending 
his hand to Eric, said : " Welcome to Wolfsgarten !" 

Several carriages were standing in the courtyard, 
and they saw ladies in the garden ; they were sitting 
with their fans and parasols on pretty seats round a 
large round bed of luxuriant forget-me.nots,in the centre 
of which rose some fuU-blown crimson rhododendrons. 

" We are not peace breakers, pray do not let us dis- 
turb you, ladies," exclaimed Prancken as they ap- 
proached. 
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Bella greeted her brother and then Eric, whom she 
at once recognized. He was introduced ; first to the 
sherifl's lady and Fraulein Lina — ^both of these were 
most happy to be able to renew yesterday's meeting — 
then to the wife of the physician of the district and her 
sister, to the wife of the ranger, to the wives of the 
apothecary, the burgo-master, and the school director, 
to the wives of two merchants and two manufacturers. 
None of the ^te of the little town seemed wanting. 

The gentlemen, they were told, were gone to look 
at a view in the neighbourhood and would soon 
return. 

The conversation had probably not been very lively, 
for Eric's appearance excited interest. The director's 
wife, a tall and large woman — ^Bella called her Mrs. 
Dress-dummy, for she knew how to dress well and 
everything became her — took up her eye-glass and 
looked at the scenery, making use of the survey to 
gain a closer view of Eric. The way in which she 
played with her eye-glass seemed to say that her in- 
spection had not been disagreeable. 

After the first questions as to how long it was since 
Eric had seen the Rhine, and after he had told how 
everything appeared quite new to him and had had 
almost an intoxicating effect upon him, Bella remem- 
bered that she had last seen him singing a solo in a 
concert for charity. She then inquired after his 
mother, and apparently by the way, though not with- 
out emphasis, she mentioned that she had heard of the 
sudden death of his mother's only brother, the Baron 
von Burgholz, at Madeira. Bella spoke so softly, that 
the act of speaking seemed to her quite a secondary 
matter, she scarcely changed a feature as she spoke, 
indeed she hardly moved her lips ; it was only when 
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she smiled that she showed a perfect row of small 
white teeth. 

Bella knew that Eric was regarding her intently as- 
he spoke, and she returned his gaze with as much 
calmness as if she were only standing opposite a mirror. 

With the utmost graciousness she then introduced 
Eric more especially to the agreeable wile of the ranger, 
who was an excellent ballad singer, asking at the same 
time if he still continued his singing ; to which he re- 
plied that he availed himself of every opportunity' to 
keep himself in practice. 

The evening was unusually sultry, and an oppressive 
weight lay upon the hill and valley. A storm was 
approaching in the distance. The guests considered 
whether to await the storm at Wolfsgarten oi* to return 
at once. 

The ranger's agreeable wife said that she openly con- 
fessed herself afraid of a storm. 

"Ah, there come the gentlemen!" they exclaimed. 
Two fine sporting dogs preceded them into the garden, 
walked round Prancken's dog, who had been a traveller,, 
and snuffled at him as if to get scent of his experiences 
abroad. The dogs were closely followed by the gentle- 
men. Eric at once recognized Count Clodwig. He had 
a refined and well-cared-for appearance ; his smoothly 
shaved elderly face, which betrayed no symptom of 
laxity or negligence, beamed with constant kindliness. 
Clodwig possessed two qualities, which are rarely com- 
bined ; he was amiable and imposing ; although he was 
utterly free from aristocratic boasting, and treated 
every one with equal kindness and friendliness, it 
seemed a matter of course that all were subordinate to- 

him. 

When Eric was introduced to him, he said : 
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" You are welcome to me as the son of my Bome 
fiiend." As he spoke, he raised his left hand and witb 
the little finger he pressed his delicate gold spectacle* 
more closely against his eye. When Eric replied, he 
said in a tone full of feeling : 

" You have quite your father's voice." 

For a moment he looked down and pressed his thin, 
lips together. 

Ca.odwig'3 manner of speaJcing was measured and 
gracious. 

" Let me introduce a good comrade to you," he said,, 
looking up and smiling pleasantly, as he pointed to an 
old gentleman with a large red head covered with short 
and snow-white hair. "This is our Major, Major 
Grassier." 

The Major nodded kindly and extended to Eric a 
hand with four fingers, the forefinger was missing ; but. 
the old man knew notwithstanding how to give the 
stranger a warm shake of the hand. He nodded again 
but said nothing. 

The other gentlemen were also introduced. A hand- 
some young man with a dark complexion and fine 
moustache and beard was introduced as architect 
Erhardt. He took his leave of the Count however 
immediately, as he had an appointment in the lime- 
stone quarry. 

The school director told Eric that he had also been 
a pupil of Professor Einsieders. 

The Major was called away by the ladies from the 
knot of gentlemen. It was too bad they said that he 
who was usually attentive to the ladies and was their 
faithful protector, should to-day have left them and 
joined the gentlemen. He must now make compensa- 
tion for having done so. 
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The young girls had been amusing themselves by 
making a wreath. Scarcely had the Major seated 
himself than the girls place^ the wreath upon his white 
head. He nodded pleasantly and told them he should 
like to have a looking-glass, so that he might see him- 
self. He raised the forefingers of his left hand at Lina 
and asked her if she had learned such doings in the 
convent. 

It was soon evident that the Major was the general 
butt, for there is rarely a circle of society in which one 
member is not compelled to be the victim or does not 
volimtarily expose himself to such a fate. The Major 
caused more delight than he was himself conscious of, 
to every one who knew him, for there was a smile 
whenever he was thought of or mentioned. 

A gust of wind blew across the high land, the flag 
that waved from the mansion was furled, and the 
stuffed seats were quickly carried under the verandah. 
The guests sat comfortably together in the well-lighted 
•drawing-room, while the storm raged without. 

For a time no other subject of conversation could be 
thought of, but that of the tempest. The Major told 
the story of a small skirmish which had once been 
carried on in the midst of terrible thunder and light- 
ning ; he brought it out very unskilfully, but still it 
was understood that he meant to say how horrible it 
was for men to be killing each other while the heavens 
were uttering their voice. 

The sheriff" told a story of a lad who was about to 
take a false oath, and just as he had raised his hand a 
thimder-clap resounded, and he suddenly dropped his 
hand, exclaiming: "I have done it!" The ranger 
mentioned with satisfaction that a storm was especially 
welcome to the himtsman, because the game were 
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always more easily shot afterwards. The school di- 
rector described how difficult it was to employ the 
children in the school-room during a storm ; the lesson 
could not be continued, and it was hard to know what 
to do with them. 

Eric remarked in an easy tone : 

"The violent storm which is engrossing every 
thought here, is in Alsace or on the Lower Rhine 
nothing but summer lightning, cooling the oppressive 
heat of the day. The people there are sitting com- 
fortably in the gardens or on the balconies, drinking in 
the pure air." 

He went on in the same cheerful strain, and suc- 
ceeded in diverting the attention of the company from 
outward circumstances. The ranger's wife, who had 
been sitting in an ante-room in the dark, and had kept 
her eyes closed, came into the drawing-room upon 
Eric's remark, which she must have heard, and seemed 
to have recovered her equanimity. Eric went on to 
say how much he had been interested on the previous 
evening by the news from America; and how the 
state of the atmosphere on the other side of the ocean 
might be likened to the storm which was perhaps puri- 
fying the oppressive air of the old world. 

The sheriff and the school director shrugged their 
shoulders. The energy with which Eric had announced 
his train of thought had in it something strange, and 
indeed to some of the gentlemen something offensive. 
They felt that this unusual tone, and this display of 
the best feelings of a man attracted the ladies, and 
threw into the shade those who only occasionally, and 
even then without purpose and finish, had any thoughts 
to communicate. The sheriff looked at the beaming 
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eyes both of his daughter and of the ranger's wife, and 
said softly to the school director : 

" That's a dangerous man." 

The party divided into groups. Eric stood witb 
Clodwig in the bow window, looking out into the- 
night. The lightning was flashing above the hills on 
the opposite side, sometimes revealing a glowing peak 
on the horizon, and sometimes only rending the sky as 
though a second sky were behind, and the thunder 
rolled so that the room shook and the pendant lustre» 
of the chandelier rattled. 

" Just as I am standing here now with you, I stood 
one day with your father in the Campagna at' Rome," 
began Clodwig ; " I have never had the opportunity of 
telling him fully what I owed to him from that time. 
We were living in an artificial world, the cultivation of 
our individual tastes seemed to us the one aim in 
everything ; and any influence from others upon life 
appeared to us a hindrance. I do not know how it 
was, but we spoke of the power of contemplating the 
things of this world from the aspect of eternity. And 
your father said — I feel as if I still heard his voice — 
* It is by looking at the life of man as a whole, that we 
gain that repose which belongs to believers, since we 
then regard the world in the unity of the mind of God. 
He who follows the course of the single ant, under- 
stands not its zigzag path^ nor the destiny which 
carries it to the pit of the ant-lion, which however has 
also a life to be sustained. But he who looks at the 
ant-heap as a unity '" 

Clodwig paused. The shrill whistle of the steam- 
engine and the hollow roU of the train reached them 
from the valley below. 

" At that time," he continued after a moment, and 
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Lis face was lighted up by a sudden flash of lightning, 
" at that time, certainly, calm reflection was not dis- 
turbed by railway whistles." 

" And yet," replied Eric, " this shrill sound is really 
no discord. Man continues his ordained life in the 
midst of the tumult of nature. In our own day, an 
unalterable system of motion is at work upon our 
earth. We might truly say that all our efforts and 
a^^hievements were the preparing of paths and the 
opening of ways for the free movement of the eternal 
powers of nature. The present generation are but 
pathmakers in the world." 

Clodwig grasped Eric's hand. A long-continued and 
oft-repeated flash passed over the landscape, lightening 
up the beaming countenance of the young man and 
the calm face of the old gentleman. Strong was the 
pressure with which Clodwig held Eric's hand. 

With a voice full of feeling, as if he was revealing a 
secret, wnmg with difficulty from his lips, but which 
he felt compelled to utter, Clodwig said : 

" In tempests like this, I have often thought of the 
time when all this country as far as the Odenwald was 
a vast lake, out of which the mountain heights rose 
like islands, until the river cleft a passage through the 
rocky precipice. And have you, young friend, ever 
indulged the thought that chaos may return ?" 

" I have tried, but we can never imagine ourselves 
in the ages previous to man's existence, or in those 
when he has ceased to be. We can only fill up to the 
best of our power those hours of work which we desig- 
nate as threescore years and ten." 

The Major came and requested the two gentlemen 
to go into the inner room, where the company were 
assembled. 

3—2 
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A bright radiance lighted up the faces of both, as 
they returned to the rest of the party. 

The company had withdrawn to the music room, 
which, with its dome-like form, and brilliantly lighted 
up, looked almost festive. There were four balconies 
halfway up the side of the room, in the centre stood a 
large grand piano, and there was a circular seat slightly 
raised. On this seat Bella was now enthroned, with 
the sheriff's wife on her right and the ranger's wife on 
her left. 

The young girls walked arm-in-arm about the room, 
Prancken accompanying them and joking ; he carried 
in his hand a rose from Lina's wreath. 

As Clodwig and Eric came towards the circle with 
the Major, the young people joined them. 

Bella asked the Major whether the castle was pro- 
gressing which Herr Sonnenkamp was having rebuilt ? 
The Major nodded; he always nodded several times 
before he spoke, as if he was confirming beforehand 
what he intended to say. He announced with great 
confidence that there must be a well to be found in the 
castle yard. Clodwig requested him to be careful of 
any discoveries belonging to the Middle Ages or to the 
time of the Romans ; he promised some day to go him- 
self and superintend the excavations. The ranger re- 
marked with a laugh : 

" Herr Sonnenkamp'* — every one called him Herr, 
but with a peculiar emphasis, as if to keep him at a 
distance — ^" Herr Sonnenkamp will now, I suppose, be 
assuming the name of the restored castle, in addition 
to his own." 

At the mention of Herr Sonnenkamp, it seemed as 
if a watercourse had broken its barriers ; on all sides 
the conversation poured wildly forth. 
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** Herr Sonnenkamp is a man of understanding," said 
the school director; "but Moliere asserts maliciously 
that the understanding of the rich lies in their purses." 

The apothecary added : " Herr Sonnenkamp delights 
in exhibiting himself as a hardened sinner, in hopes 
that no one may credit it of him; but they do 
credit it." 

Eric heard the names of Herr Sonnenkamp, Frau 
Ceres, Manna, Roland, Fraulein Perini ; it was like a 
twittering in the wood, when the birds are singing 
altogether, and no distinct melody can be caught. It 
was not without a malicious glance at Prancken, that 
the sheriflTs wife intimated that it was all very well 
for men to have intercourse with such mysterious set- 
tlers, but that women must be more cautious. She 
then gave it to be understood that old-established 
families are long before they care to take up foreign 
intruders." 

Bella sarcastically ridiculed the long nails of Frau 
Ceres, and she bit her lips when Qodwig said in a calm 
tone, though not without sharpness : 

" Among Indians, long nails supply the place \oi s^ 
pedigree, and are perhaps just as good." 

The guests looked astonished to hear Clodwig speak 
so contemptuously of the aristocracy. He seemed pro- 
voked that the Sonnenkamp family should be so in- 
veighed against. There was nothing unrefined in hinv 
everything mean and invidious was repugnant to him, 
like an impleasant smell or a harsh voice. Turning to 
Eric, he said : 

" Herr Sonnenkamp, of wholh we are speaking, is a 
millionaire. There is always power in the acquisition 
of so much wealth. I might say, to gain much money 
shows a kind of vigour; to keep money demands a 
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certain degree of wisdom ; and to lay it out well is an 
art." 

He paused, and as no one spoke he continued : 

"I feel that wealth has a certain right to be 
honoured. Self-acquired wealth is an evidence of 
energy and prudence. Just as difficult, perhaps still 
more difficult than the position of a prince, is that of a 
man of immoderate wealth. A power is accumulated 
in the individual, which may readily impart to his* 
whole character a kind of weight ; such a man lives in 
an atmosphere of conscious power, and almost ceases to 
be a single being j the whole world appears to him in 
a marketable point of view. Have you ever known 
such a man ?" 

Before Eric could reply, Prancken interposed : 

"Captain Doumay wishes to be young Sonnen- 
kamp's tutor." 

Every eye was turned upon Eric; the company 
looked at him as if he had been suddenly transformed 
and clothed in a beggar's garment. A man entering 
into private service, and in such a capacity, loses all 
dignitj^ The gentlemen looked at each other and 
shrugged their shoulders, and the ladies regarded Eric 
with pity. 

Eric's eyes were fixed on the ground. He did not 
know what Prancken intended by this surprising an- 
nouncement; he thought he ought to answer some- 
thing, but he could not find the right word, and was 
silent. There was a painful pause. Clodwig put his 
hand to his lips, which were quite pale. 

' " Such a position," he said at length, " would redound 
to your honour and to Herr Sonnenkamp*s honour and 
happiness." 

Eric felt a large hand placed on his shoulder, and 
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turning round, he saw the smiling face of the Major, 
who, pointing to his heart again and again with his 
left hand, at length got out the words : 

" The Count has said just what I wished to say ; but 
it has pleased me that he has said it, and he has ex- 
pressed it also better and more beautifully than I could 
have done. Carry out your intention, comrade." 

Prancken remarked, in a very condescending tone, 
that it was he who had suggested and recommended 
Eric. 

Lina had opened a window, and now exclaimed in a 
clear voice : " The storm is over !" 

A fresh and aromatic current of air passed into the 
room, removing the general feeling of oppression ; every 
one breathed freely. A soft rain was still falling, but 
the nightingales had akeady begun to sing again in 
the bushes. The ranger's wife was also urged to sing. 
She refused, but she could not adhere to her refusal 
when Bella, who was scarcely ever heard to play, 
offered to accompany her. 

The ranger's wife sang some songs with a fresh and 
youthful voice, so clear and simple that it delighted all 
her hearers. Lina also was asked to sing ; she asserted 
that to-day it was impossible, but her mother cast a 
reproving glance at her. Lina went to the piano, sang 
a few notes, but could not proceed. Quite unembar- 
rassed, as if nothing had happened, she exclaimed : 

" I have proved now that I cannot sing to-day." 

Her mother bit her lips and chafed with inward 
vexation at the silly girl, who at the same time behaved 
as if she had acted properly. The ranger's wife sang 
another song, and then Lina joined her and told her 
that she could not sing alone, but that she could per- 
haps manage a duet. And accordingly she took a 
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soprano part, and though somewhat nervous, succeeded 
well. 

With an ease, as if he were an old playfellow, sh& 
then requested Eric to sing. The whole party joined 
in her request, but Eric refused with decision, and he 
looked up again surprised, when Prancken agreed with 
him, adding : 

*' The Captain is right not to reveal his talents all at 
once." 

*' The remark was made in the most courteous tone,, 
but the malicious point of it was nevertheless unmis- 
takable. 

" Thank you for your friendly succour," replied Eric, 

The sky had brightened, though the summer light- 
ning was stiU playing over the distant Taurus range. 
The guests took their leave, with very loquacioua 
thanks for their delightful day and enjoyable evening. 
Even Mrs. Dressdummy now spoke, and exhibited her- 
self in her new-fashioned hood, the so-called Baschlik, 
which she had very skilfully arranged. Just as they 
were preparing to depart, the physician of the district 
arrived. He had been visiting a patient in the adjacent 
village, and had been detained by the storm ; he was 
scarcely in time to take his leave of CoTint dodwig 
and BeUa. 

Bella drew a deep breath, as the guests at length 
drove away. A good deal of conversation went on in 
the different carriages, but in one of them tears were 
shed, for Lina had to hear a severe lecture for having 
no manners at all, and for behaving with such stupid 
countrified simplicity; instead of being playful and 
making the best of herself, she behaved just as if she 
had been keeping geese an hour before. Lina wa» 
accustomed to these severe corrections, but to-day they 
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seemed especially to go to her heart. She had been, 
so merry, and she was therefore doubly sensitive to- 
the censure. She sat and wept in silence. 

The sheriff did not interfere in the women's quarrel- 
ling. It was not till he was lighting a fresh cigar from 
the one already smoked, that he said : 

" That talkative Herr Doumay seems to me a^ 
dangerous man." 

" I found him very agreeable." 

" Woman's logic ! As if agreeableness excluded 
dangerousness and did not rather increase it. Did 
you then not observe the too evident intrigue ?" 

" No !" 

" Then put the following together : we meet him in 
the convent, where the daughter of this enormously 
rich Herr Sonnenkamp is staying ; he behaves as if he 
knows no one, and is aware of nothing. Now he wants 
to be the tutor of the young Sonnenkamp. Ay ! how 
it lightens !" 

The flash was so brilliant and long that the whole 
landscape stood out from the darkness. Above all, it 
lighted up the Villa Eden, and shewed the whole out- 
line of the building as distinctly as if it were only a few 
steps off. 

"Look," continued the sheriff, "how this mansion 
and the park are illuminated, and no one knows what 
is brewing there. What a strange world it is ! Baron 
Prancken introduces Herr Doumay to his brother-in- 
law and father-in-law as a friend, and yet the two men, 
it seems to me, are foes." 

The sheriffs wife was annoyed with her husband. 
Alone with her and at home he was so lively and 
acute in his observations, but in society he was always 
so monosyllabic and dry, and let others shine. 
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" Who is the faiher-in-law ?" she asked. 

'' Herr Sonnenkainp of course ; at least he is to be 
fio. The countless wealth of Herr Sonnenkamp is 
guano to Baron Prancken; he wants it, and what 
reason has he to inquire as to whence the guano 
comes f 

lana drew her veil over her face and closed her 
«yes. The sheriff then proceeded to explain in detail 
that neither he nor his wife need meddle in these 
matters. 

"This captain - doctor is a very dangerous man, 
dangerous in many points." 

With this he concluded his remarks and remained 
sHent tiU they reached their home. 

When the guests had left. Otto von Prancken walked 
up and down the garden with his sister Bella, and 
explained that he had recommended Eric to Herr 
Sonnenkamp, but already decidedly repented of having 
done so. 

Bella, who was always irritable when she had 
victimized herself by bourgeois society, now directed 
her vexation against her brother, who had introduced 
to her, as a guest of her own rank, a man who was in 
reality a servant, or was about to become one; and 
this indeed in Herr Sonnenkamp's house. With 
malicious pleasure she added that Otto had probably 
some reason to congratulate himself on this bold 
removal of difficiilties, as he was introducing into the 
house a man of such attractive personal appearance as 
this doctor — she used the title as a degradation com- 
pared with captain. It was a sunple method, she con- 
tinued, for the daughter of the house to fall in love 
with the brother's tutor. 

" Herr Doumay," she said in conclusion, " is a very 
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attractive man, not merely because he is unusually 
handsome, but because there is a certain dreamy open- 
heartedness and honesty about him. Whether this be 
true or assumed, it is at any rate effective, and especi- 
ally so with a girl of seventeen fresh from a convent." 

Otto replied with good humour that he had expected 
from his sister a less commonplace imagination ; besides, 
Eric was an acknowledged woman-hater, who liked 
nothing feminine but in idea. Nevertheless Prancken 
expressed his intention of paying Herr Sonnenkamp a 
visit on the following morning, before Eric went to the 
villa, and of telling him in confidence that he had 
given the reconmiendation with reluctance. He would 
advise Herr Sonnenkamp politely to decline the candi- 
date, for he could say with the utmost truth that Eric 
would infect the boy with notions of liberty ; indeed, 
he could even go further, and assure Herr Sonnenkamp 
that the acceptance of Eric would be displeasing at 
court. This latter reason would decide the whole 
matter. Prancken had indeed himself perceived that 
appreciation in the court circles was Herr Sonnen- 
kamp's highest aim and object. 

Bella rejected this plan ; she took pleasure in goad- 
ing on her brother ; to be the victor with such a rival 
would be a new stimulant. Moreover it would be good, 
perhaps, as regarded the lady Perini, whose religious 
aims no one had completely fathomed, to have a man 
who represented the laity, and who was bound by the 
ties of gratitude. Indeed, still more: if a constant 
secret war were established between Signora Perini and 
this most trustworthy Doumay, and this would im- 
doubtedly happen, in any case they would have an 
arbiter and a decision. 

Bella forgot her annoyance over her guests, as a 
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transparent web of intrigue opened before her, full of 
agreeable amusement and leading to her object. She 
was the confidante of Fraulein Perini, Otto was to re- 
main the confidant of Eric, and thus they had the 
Sonnenkamp family in their hands ; for there was no 
doubt that Eric would gain great influence. Otto- 
strove against the part assigned to liim, but it was not 
taken from him. 

A cat, sitting in front of a mouse-hole and holding 
its breath quietly and persevering, cannot be induced 
from the spot ; it knows that the mouse will come out, 
it is nibbling] its way already, and at last it is caught. 
Bella had a means for determining her brother to do 
what she wanted; she had only to hold before him 
how irresistible he was, and that he must regain the^ 
self-confidence which had before suited him so well. 
Otto seemed pacified ; he was not entirely so, but he 
persuaded himself till he became so. Besides, this. 
Doumay was a poor man who ought to be helped, and 
he had this very day received the sudden announce- 
ment of his position in life with a good grace, and had 
behaved himself well. After a pause, Bella said : 

" If you had any design in your communication as. 
to Herr Doumay's position, and had " 

" Of course." 

"Then you ought not to have brought it in so* 
brusquely. You could have told it confidentially to 
one and another, which would have had a more certain 
efiect, and would not have exposed you." 

Prancken was obliged to confess that his sister was 
right, and this point gained, Bella pursued her victory 
beyond justifiable limits. She tried to establish her- 
self right in everything, and added that Otto's rash 
behaviour had given Clodwig an opportunity of bring- 
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ing forward his bitter feelings against the aristocracy, 
and that Herr Dournay, as a persecuted man, would 
now be his special favourite ; for Clod wig delighted in 
those whom any injustice had befallen. For all this, 
Otto was now guilty. For a time silent disgust and 
ill-humour prevailed between both. 

While the brother and sister were walking in the 
garden, Eric was sitting with Count Clodwig in his 
study, which was lighted by a two-branched chandelier. 
They were sitting in arm-chairs opposite each other, 
by the side of the writing-table. 

" I am sorry," began Clodwig, " that the physician 
arrived so late; he is rough, but his is a sterling 
character. I think you would have become friends." 

Eric was silent, and Clodwig continued : 

" I do not know why my brother-in-law so suddenly 
announced your intention to the company. It will 
now be much talked over, and your noble intention 
thus loses a certain naive freshness." 

Eric replied that we must be prepared to see our 
secret intentions brought prematurely into the keen 
atmosphere of the outside world. 

Clodwig looked at him with pleasure and resumed : 

" A bygone experience has been to-day revived in 
you, or rather by you. People regard private service 
as a degradation, without considering that it does not 
matter whom one serves, but only the spirit in which 
the service is rendered. ' Idi dien ' is the motto of my 
ancestors." 

The old gentleman stopped; Eric did not know 
whether he was pausing or whether he was expecting 
a reply ; but Clodwig presently continued : 

" It is thought highly honourable for some officer or 
state official to undertake the education of a prince ; 
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but is it less honourable to undertake the education of 
thirty peasant boys, or to devote oneself as you are 
doing to the training of this wealthy youth V 

" I have never looked upon service as degrading. I 
voluntarily entered into service as director of the House 
of Correction." 

Clodwig looked with astonishment at the speaker, 
and then said : 

" WiU you tell me, as correctly as possible, how you 
have become what you are ?" 

" With all my heart ; and I will requite the honour 
of being allowed to speak with you thus by not being 
modest. I will speak to you as if I were speaking to 
myself" 

Clodwig touched a beU that stood on the table, and 
a servant entered. 

" Robert, what room is Captain Doumay to have V 

" The brown room, the one over your lordship's." 

"Give Captain Doumay the bow-windowed room 
overhead." 

" Excuse me, your lordship, but there are things of 
Prince Leonard's still in it." 

" That doesn't matter. And one thing more — I do 
not wish to be disturbed until I ring again." 

The servant retired. Clodwig seated himself 
further back in the arm-chair and placed a crimson 
plush coverlet over his knees ; then he said : 

" K I close my eyes do not imagine that I am asleep." 

There was something confidingly condescending, but 
far removed from all patronizing superiority, in the 
hearty sincerity of tone in which Clodwig requested 
Eric to begin his simple narration. 

Eric began : " I am twenty-eight years old, and when 
I survey my life, it has been hitherto only an endea- 
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vour. Any single vocation leaves so many powers, 
within us in an inactive state, and yet a choice must 
be made, for at length in every vocation the whole 
man can exist and act. I am the son of a happy 
marriage, and I grew up in a united family circle. 
From my third year I was educated with Prince 
Leonard. There was always an antagonism between 
us ; the cause of it did not become apparent to me until 
subsequently, when an open rupture took place. A 
certain power of dissimulation, not at all suited to good 
fellowship, made me outwardly accommodating, but 
inwardly restless and irritable. It is certainly opposed 
to the nature of childhood to be obliged to appear 
uninterruptedly respectful, agreeable, and yielding. 

"I entered the cadet-college and enjoyed especial 
honour there, from having been the companion of the 
prince. My father was my teacher, and I spent two 
years there with your brother-in-law. I was not a 
particularly good pupil. 

" One of the happiest days of my life was that on 
which I first wore epaulettes ; how completely the* 
calling disappointed me, I have seen from the fact that,, 
perhaps, the day on which I laid aside my uniform, 
was no less happy. In spite of this, I still feel the 
influence of that period. Even now I cannot see a 
battery marcliing past without feeling my heart beat. 

" Soon after I had become a lieutenant, my parents 
removed to the university city, and I was left alone. 
For a whole year I was satisfied and merry, like all 
around me. I still remember the hour, on a beautiful 
and bright autumn afternoon, I still see the tree and 
hear the magpies chattering on it, where I suddenly 
stopped my horse and asked myself : After all what 
art thou doing in the world ? Training thyself and 
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thy recruits in the most skilful means of killing thy 
fellow-men." 

" Did nqt the military school ever appear to you as 
a school for adults, and as a sphere for education T 
interposed Clodwig, gently. 

Eric wa« siirprised, aad repUed in the negative ; then, 
recovering himself, he resumed : 

" I tried to dismiss bitter thoughts, but they never 
left me. I was dissatisfied with myself and my pro- 
fession. I cannot tell you how useless I appeared to 
myself, everything was insipid, desolate, and empty. 
There were days in which I was ashamed of my very 
clothes, that I, a healthy, active man, should spend 
houi*s in idleness, be well dressed, and even my horse 
perhaps eating the oats of the poor man." 

"It was an exaggerated sentiment," interposed 
Clodwig. 

" It was so ; I perceive it now, but in the first rush 
of feeling I could not. I became a bad soldier ; I 
longed to solve the enigma of existence, and I ab- 
sorbed myself in the study of philosophy. I am really 
of a social and communicative nature, and yet constant 
life in society was insufferable to me. 

" For two years I endured it, and then I requested 
my discharge. From especial regard to my parents, I 
was dismissed with the rank of captain. Now I was 
free ! Nevertheless I was frightened at leaving my 
military life. The separation made me weak ; but that 
was soon to change. 

" I was firee. It is a wonderful feeling thus to ask 
the wide world : World, what dost thou require of me ? 
World, what hast thou for me to do ? A thousand 
spheres of activity lie open , . . which shall I choose ? 
I was prepared for alL I had a fine voice, and many 
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thought that I should make singing my profession ; I 
even received offers to that effect. But the tone of my 
mind was wholly different. A deep longing burned 
within me to make some sacrifice for my fellow-men. 
Had I been very religious, I think I should have be- 
come a missionary." 

Clodwig opened his eyes, and looked at Eric's beam- 
ing countenance. A short pause ensued. Clodwig 
crossed his arms again over his breast, leaned his head 
back, and closed his eyes. Eric continued : 

" When I went through the streets for the first time 
in plain clothes, I felt as if I were naked to the eyes 
of men, as one feels in some fearful dream. The first 
person who met me, and stared at me as if he were 
uncertain whether he knew me, was my old captain, 
who, having become a civilian, was superintendent of 
the adult House of Correction. He told me that he 
was in search of a coadjutor. My resolve was soon 
taken. I wished to devote myself to the guidance and 
elevation of my fallen fellow-men. I did not wiite to 
my parents till I had entered upon my new vocation. 
My father replied that he sympathized with my en- 
deavours, but foresaw with certainty that the love 
of the beautiful, inherent in me, would render life 
among criminals impossible to me. He was right. 
I endeavoured with all my might to repress my incli- 
nation for the higher refinements of life ; but it was a 
failure. Life among the prisoners, who were for the 
most part hardened criminals, men in whom thought 
was deadened, or crafty hypocrites, became a hell to 
me, and this hell had moreover a torment of a peculiar 
kind. 

"I had at that time a sad love of investigating 
trifles. I was absorbed in myself, and yet I could not 
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forget the world. Indeed I was always pursued with 
the idea of what men were probably thinking and say- 
ing with regard to my actions. Looking at myself 
with their eyes, I seemed to myself, so to speak, as an 
idealistic vagabond. This I did not wish to be, and 
above all I determined that^my enemies and ridiculers 
should not have the triumph of seeing me ruined by 
carelessness and instability. 

" Alas 1 I tortured myself needlessly, for who has 
time or desire or impulse to follow the life of one who 
has disappeared from society ? Men bury their dead, 
and then return to the pursuits of their daily life, and 
they bury the living also. I no longer reproach them 
for so doing ; it must be so. 

" It became evident to me that I was not fitted for 
the vocation I had chosen. I thought of emigrating 
to the new world. But what was I there ? Had I 
acquired such a variety of knowledge, merely for the 
sake of transforming a tract of primeval forest into a 
fruitful land ? I had, it is true, an especial reason 
which drew me towards America. My father's only 
brother had gone there, and had never more been 
heard of. He had formerly had a manufactory for 
jewellery ; he had loved my mother's sister, and when 
his offer of marriage had been somewhat rudely re- 
jected, he had left Europe, and had settled in the 
new world; he had laid aside aU connection with 
his home and family. When a friend of my father s 
had once visited him in New York, and had at last 
cautiously spoken of us, my uncle had turned him out 
of the house with the most passionate expressions. 
He wished to know nothing more of us, nor indeed of 
Europe. 

" 1 indulged the idea that I could change my uncle. 
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and you know how in a feeling of desperation one 
looks for deliverance in the strangest Ways. My kind 
father helped me. The vocation which he had always 
recognized as mine, and against which I had striven, 
attracted as I had been by the dazzling position of a 
soldier, now became plain to me. The thirst for soli- 
tude was roused in me ; it seemed to me as if I must 
find out some spot on earth, where no sound could 
penetrate to disturb my inner life. This solitude, 
which nevertheless comprises all life within itself, was 
now afforded me by science. My father helped me, by 
making it plain to me that my past was not lost, but 
that it worked in my favour. He came and brought 
me a present which had been placed in my cradle ; for 
the senate of the university at which my father had 
taught previous to his appointment of tutor to the 
prince, had presented me with the university matricula 
soon after my birth, just as a new-bom prince is in- 
vested with a military charge." 

Clodwig looked at Eric with a smile, and begged him 
to proceed. 

" I have but little more to tell. I devoted myself 
to the study of antiquity, and my yearning for the 
beautiful now found satisfaction in my acquaintance 
with the classic world. Every one may boast of his 
industry, the poet says. I did reaUy work, and I now 
enjoyed in my parents' home the happiness of a child, 
and the maturer delight of intellectual growth. My 
father cherished the hope that to me might be assigned 
the success which he had missed ; he gave me the heri- 
tage of those ideas, which he could neither lay down in 
science, nor proclaim from his lecturer's desk. If there 
was ever a happy home, a home filled with the sanctity 
of a temple, it was that of my parents. 

4—2 
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" Then my younger brother died. In a few weeks, 
it will be a year since he was buried ; and my father, 
who was cut to the heart with grief, could not with all 
his stoical strength recover from the blow. Two 
months ago he died also. I struggled against the 
sorrow of bereavement, and pursued my studies. A few 
days ago I received the rank of doctor. My mother 
and I have various plans, but nothing is at present 
fixed. By my mother's advice I made this excursion 
to the Rhine, for I had overworked myself, and we 
postponed any fixed intentions until after my return. 
Then I met your brother-in-law, and I regard it as my 
duty not to reject the opportunity offered. I am ready 
to enter into private service. I know what I am under- 
taking, and I think I am fitted for it. There was a 
time when I thought I could only find satisfaction in 
influencing a large community. Now I would be con- 
tented to educate a single child, and to help in training 
one destined to have future sway over great posses- 
sions, and to form him into a noble being, prepared for 
the great duties of his life. 

" I have reached the end. I do not wish that any- 
one should think better of me than I deserve, but I 
also wish to pass for what I believe I am. I may stand 
in a dangerous ignorance, as I do not know how others 
regard me ; I have only pourtrayed myself as I honestly 
regard myself. I think I can be a teacher. Whatever 
artistic inclinations and qualifications may be in me, I 
should like to apply to the education of a human being. 
I have laid bare my whole nature to you to the best 
of my knowledge ; wherever you detect a flaw I beg 
you to tell me." 

Clodwig rose, advanced quickly to Eric, and said : 

" Once more I give you my hand, and so long as it 
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beats with the pulse of life, it wiU never be withdrawn 
from you. I had other designs for you, but I cannot 
tell you them now, nor is it any longer necessary. 
Enough. Go calmly and bravely towards your aim. 
Whatever I can do for you in the attainment of it, you 
have a right to claim — do you hear ? You have a 
light to my assistance in every condition in life, in 
every position. Good night, dear young friend." 

The Count withdrew quickly, as if to escape emotion. 

A servant came and conducted Eric with great 
respect to his apartment. 



CHAPTER III. 

FROM the tower in the little town in the valley 
below, the cleax sound of the midnight silver beU 
was heard. The custom had been established in bygone 
times by a noble lady, and was intended to announce 
the vicinity of the abodes of men to those who had 
lost their way in the forest. Eric heard the bell, and 
in imagination saw the confessional in the church ; de- 
vout believers were confessing there and were passing 
out again into life, strengthened by the words of 
blessing. He had confessed to a man in whom the 
consecration of a pure spirit dwelt; he felt himself 
strengthened and elevated in the consciousness that he 
was prepared for every noble human duty. 

He opened the window and drew in the breath of 
the cool aromatic night air. A slight mist floated over 
the valley, the beUs in the villages were ringing out 
their midnight peal, and the soft modest tone of the 
Wolfsgarten bell was to be heard among them. Eric 
became absorbed in the ceaseless sounds of nature, as 
the rain drizzled among the trunks of the trees, and the 
branches stirred and every bud drank in the moisture. 
In the distance a night train was thundering along ; the 
nightingale was singing loudly in the woods, and sud- 
denly stopped as if overcome with sleep. 

Like cloudy visions, his own life and that of others 
crowded upon Eric's mind. 

Oh ! how great and rich is the world, and the best of 
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companions are to be found in it, only awaiting a 
summons and a glance of greeting ! 

The moon now rose behind the opposite hUls, a 
whispeiing shower drizzled through the wood, the 
nightingale again sang loudly, the mist lifted in the 
valley and disappeared, and a broad moonbeam glit- 
tered on a glass globe in the distance. It was Villa 
Eden! 

At length Eric yielded to weariness and closed the 
window. For a lonor time his gaze rested on a bust of 
the Medusa ; the large, powerful, and beautiful coun- 
tenance fascinated him ; two lofty birds' plumes sur- 
mounted the wild ringlets, her full eye stared beneath 
the prominent and knitted brow as though its glance 
could annihilate ; the mouth wore an expression of 
defiance, and the lips looked as if they were uttering 
scornful and malicious Vords; beneath the chin two 
serpents were entwined like the folds of a kerchief. 
The head was at once both repulsive and attractive to 
look upon. 

Opposite the Medusa stood a bust of the statue of 
Victory by Ranch, that wonderful female figure which 
recalls to mind the countenance of Queen Louise, the 
noble head with its heavy oak wreath, not elevated but 
bent down as if in reflection. Strange vis-a-vis two 
such busts ! 

Sleep overcame Eric, but after a few hours, when day 
had scarcely begun to dawn, he awoke again. 

There are days and hours when the mind is sensible 
of a happy feeling of confidence, as if the key had been 
found which unlocks every heart, and as if the magic 
rod were grasped which opens every fountain and 
brings us near to every fellow-mortal, as a comrade and 
a brother. The world is bathed in light, and the spirit 
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is refreshed by a feeling of pure happiness, which is 
nothing more than existence — ^living, breathing, loving. 

Filled with a feeling of this kind, Eric stood at the 
window looking out across the riv^er upon the opposite 
hills, upon the castles, cities, and villages on the banks 
and on the heights beyond. "And I live on this 
beautiful world," he exclaimed, " though only a wan- 
derer." 

He was quickly out of doors ; he went through the 
park and the forest; he went as if he were scarcely walk- 
ing, but as if he were borne by some inexpressible 
power. The rain drops of the last night's storm were 
still hanging on the fresh green leaves and on the grass 
and flowers ; not a breath was stirring, and yet the 
trees often suddenly shook off the drops that rested on 
them. It was the sunbeam, catching branch and leaf, 
and producing a movement undiscernible to the eye. 
The blackbird sang loudly in the bushes, and his voice 
» was heard clearly above the confused melody of his com- 
panions of the wood. 

Eric paused at a cleft in the mountain ridge and 
gazed long at a kite as it soared above the heights, and 
then crossing the river entered the wood on the other 
side. 

How was it that Herr Sonnenkamp now occurred to 
him ? Was it the envy and fear of the small birds who 
slander a stronger one, and has not the stronger full 
right to live according to his power ? 

Eric's thoughts wandered to the boy ; he longed to 
be present to him in his dreams and to whisper that he 
was coming to Jiim. 

Eric looked to see if the glass dome were visible in 
any direction, but he could not discover it ; he walked 
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on further over the highlands, catching fresh views of 
valley, height, and mountain. 

When Eric returned to the castle, a servant told him 
that the Count was waiting for him. The latter was 
already fully dressed, and held out his hand to his 
guest, telling him that even this morning he had been 
thinking much of his father. He asked for some par- 
ticulars respecting his death. 

Eric told him that his father on the last evening of 
his life had called his son happy, inasmuch as he was 
entering upon a new era, which no longer consumed 
itself in opposition and violence. " My son," said he, 
"my heart trembles with joy when I look forward to 
^he future and see how beauty, freedom, and care for 
others have expanded, while for us they are only 
germinating. Look only at one instance, my son. 
The ancients desired that the State should educate the 
children, and now it does so, and in a manner undreamt 
of by a Solon or a Socrates. You will live to see the 
time, when it will be scarcely imagined that there 
were ever slaves, serfs, or bondmen, and all the other 
trash of a self-deceiving world." 

Clodwig half murmured out his approbation, and 
said what a noble heritage it would be if the son, in- 
heriting his father^s ideas, should help to confirm them 
by facts. And looking at the scene around, he added : 

"Down below there, there are many who cannot 
desire that their children should carry out their 
thoughts and plans. But allow me," he continued, 
addressing himself aloud to Eric, " to ask one more 
question. Did your father never explain to you the 
cause of his sudden rupture with the court ?" 

" Certainly, he did." 

" And may you impart it to another ?" 
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" To you, assuredly ; he permitted me expressly to 
impart the facts to those whom I thoroughly esteemed/*^ 

" Speak softly/' said Clodwig, and Eric continued : 

" In that last audience, the details of which were 
never generally known, my father was to receive the 
patent of nobility at the hand of his Prince, and was 
thus to be made worthy of a position at court. He 
said to the Prince : ' Your Highness, you destroy the 
blessing of my long life-work, in which I devoted my 
best powers to the education of my youthful Prince, if 
you imagine that I can accept, or even regard, the 
honours belonging to our time/ ' I do not jest with 
such things,' replied the Prince. ' Nor do I,' rejoined 
my father. Years had elapsed when my father told 
me the circumstance, and yet his lips trembled, and he 
said that at the moment when he and his pupil stood 
mutely opposite each other, he had felt that the 
autumn of his life had come." 

" Wonderful 1 marvellous ! And you intend to travel 

to-day to the man . But come, it is time for 

breakfast." 

They passed into a room on the ground-floor, the 
doors of which were thrown wide open. BeDa also 
soon appeared ; she fancied that Eric was looking at 
her scrutinizingly, and she turned quickly to prepare 
the coffee at a side-table. 

" My wife," said Clodwig, " has already despatched a 
messenger to Fraulein Perini, and I have sent word at 
the same time to Herr Sonnenkamp, that you will not 
visit him till this evening, or still better, early to- 
morrow morning." 

" And I am commissioned with my brother's apolo- 
gies," said Bella ; " he started early this morning to the 
horse market at Mannheim, in company with a young 
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man they call hereabouts the wine cavalier. Do you 
prefer coffee or tea T 

" If I may be allowed to choose, coffee." 

" You are quite right to say without ceremony which 
you like," said Bella. " It is detestable politeness when 
people reply to such a question — it Ls all one to me ! 
If it is all the same to you, you sweet essence of polite- 
ness, say one or the other, and don*t leave the decision 
to me !" 

The conversation assumed at once a more lively 
tone, and they sat down to breakfast. Bella knew that 
she was far more pleasing in her morning-dress than 
in company attire. She had a proud and well-formed 
figure; her rich auburn hair, now half dishevelled, was 
confined by a fine lace handkerchief, that seemed care- 
lessly thrown over it and was fastened under the chin.. 
Her complexion was fresh and looked as if she had 
just been bathing in milk, and, indeed, she was in the 
habit of using milk for this purpose both morning and 
evening. The expression of her face was keen and 
refined, her features were nobly formed, only she had a 
compressed upper lip, a poisoner's lip as it was once- 
called by a malicious cavalier at the court. Her move- 
ments were full of elasticity and grace, and the only 
inharmonious thing about her seemed her deep tone of 
voice ; it was almost the voice of a man. 

In light conversation at the breakfast-table she 
exhibited all her charms, entering into every subject 
with intelligence, and full of playful rally. Mean- 
while she examined Eric keenly, for she was surprised 
at his appearance; she had only seen him the day 
before in the twilight and by lamplight. He was evi- 
dently also one who bore to be seen by day, and indeed 
his face was now beaming with colour, for the excite- 
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.ment within manifested itself outwardly. He looked 
at Bella as if he would say: I feel almost like a son to 
your husband, let there be unison also between us ! 

Bella was exceedingly friendly, perhaps from the 
feeling that even to-day she had been insidiously at 
'Work. A little Italian note to Fraulein Perini con- 
tained the guarded but decided advice that the new- 
vcomer should be keenly tested. 

When Clodwig told the messenger that Eric would 

not go till the evening or till the following morning, 

she felt justified and quieted with regard to her crafty 

-suggestion, for Clodwig had never before detained a 

^est with such obstinacy. 

Clodwig and Bella had promised each other to live 
only to themselves, and hitherto they had faithfully 
kept their promise. " I am a weary soul," had been 
»Clod wig's words to Bella when he had offered her his 
hand, and she had replied that she would refresh the 
weary one. Bella had since then cut off all connexion 
with the world outside, for she knew that these visits 
of friendship only last for hours and days and then 
render the solitude all the more perceptible. 

Bella was very charming to every one, and at all 
times, if every one at all times gratified her wishes and 
-humoured her. But in her heart she did not care for 
people and had no desire for them; she wished for 
nothing from others, and it was their duty to leave her 
.in quiet. The hundredfold matters which had formerly 
associated Clodwig with others, were repugnant to her, 
;and Clodwig yielded to her wish that he should limit 
his extensive correspondence and personal intercourse 
to the utmost. Only two circles of society in their 
immediate neighbourhood enjoyed occasional notice. 
With the one, the so-called bourgeois society, we 
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became acquainted yesterday ; and the nobility of the- 
country, living in a few scattered seats around, were 
invited twice a year. Was this deserter captain now to* 
destroy all this ? Triumphant in her power to expel 
him, Bella became more and more eloquent. 

Eric could not forbear extolling that merry mood, 
that cheerful temperament which pervades the Rhine 
lands and which affects all who enter the circle of their- 
inhabitants. At last he led the conversation again to 
Sonnenkarap, as the manner in which he had heard' 
the man mentioned yesterday was mysterious to him. 

With lively complaisance Bella declared that, in 
opposition to the narrow notions in vogue, she found 
the man very attractive ; that there was nothing 
trivial about him, and that he was a conqueror and a 
bold hero ; for that in a world in which stocks and 
funds were everything, there was really nothing else 
to conquer but money. The adventurous element in 
Sonnenkamp seemed to possess an attraction for Bella. 

Clodwig added thoughtfully : 

" I have often seen that so long as a man is engaged 
in amassing wealth, his good fortune appears to his^ 
fellow-men as the reward of worldly wisdom ; it pleases 
them as though they were prospering with him. When, 
however, he has reached the goal, men turn from him 
and criticize the worldly wisdom which they had 
before approved. Do you understand anything of 
gardening ?" 

" No." 

" Herr Sonnenkamp is a great horticulturist. Is it 
not strange ? In pleasure-grounds we have done away 
with French horticulture, as formalizing nature ; and 
it has now asserted itself in the cultivation of fruit, 
where it finds its great safeguard in profit, producing 
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as it does almost fabulous results. You will see this 
with HeiT Sonnenkamp, who has adopted the French 
system. Yes," he added smiling, " Herr Sonnenkamp 
is a tree trainer, one might even say a tyrannical tree 
destroyer. I can speak to you more fully to-day. 
Herr Sonnenkamp has always been a stranger to me 
and will certainly remain so. With all his good 
manners, indeed in spite of a careful study of good 
manners, one catches a glimpse of a brutal character. 
I mean brutality in the original sense of man in a state 
of nature." 

" You would have a difficult position there, and with 
Holand especially," interposed Bella. 

" [s the boy's name Roland ?" asked Eric. 

" Yes, that is his name. The boy would like to 
know much and to learn nothing." 

Bella looked round with an expression of satisfac- 
tion, as she said these words. The parrot which was 
in a large cage in the verandah, screamed aloud, as if 
• quarrelling. 

" There," exclaimed Bella, rising, " that is my pupil, 
tyrannizing over his mistress." 

She took the parrot out, and placing him on her 

. shoulder, fondled and caressed him, so as almost to 

excite envy by the lavish show of affection : the bend 

of her neck and throat and all her movements were 

beautiful. 

As Bella retired Clodwig looked at Eric as if greet- 
ing him anew. None but an unsuspecting eye could 
fail to observe the change which took place in Clod- 
wig's demeanour; in Bella's presence there was an 
embarrassment and timidity about him, as though he 
must be on his guard not to give offence. 

Bella, however, soon returned, carrying the parrot on 
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her hand and stroking him. She went up and down 
the room, and often turned round as- Eric described his 
morning walk up the country and the various people 
with whom he had spoken. 

Clodwig launched forth on his favourite idea that 
both in physiognomy and character the country people 
still exhibited traces of Roman colonists. Bella seemed 
annoyed at having to hear this again, and she haughtily 
interposed : 

" When one leaves the Rhine one has — at least I 
have — ^the feeling as if some one, probably Father Rhine 
himself, were following me with his eyes, in fact as if 
he were saying : Give one more look !" 

" We men do not always have the feeling of being 
looked at," replied Clodwig in a tone which sounded 
playful, but bordered on seriousness. He begged Eric 
to decide the date of the earthen vase, a present 
brought yesterday by the sheriff. Eric, fresh from 
scientific study, could do so with ease, and when they 
went into the adjoining room, which was filled with 
various excavated treasures, he shewed himself versed 
in all matters of the kind. 

" You are a good teacher," said Bella, " and it must 
be a pleasure to be taught by you. Yes, many people 
give out their information that they may appear 
brilliant to others; but you teach like some kindly 
benefactor who rejoices in being able to have aught to 
give, and still more that his gift should be agreeable to 
the receiver, and you dispense your knowledge in such 
a manner that one is not only convinced that you 
understand the matter yourself, but one also believes 
one understands something of it oneself." 

Clodwig looked up astonished; he had used the very 
same expression last night with regard to Eric's 
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father, when he had called to mind that a small pam- 
phlet he had written had been achieved by means of 
the unselfish assistance of Professor Dournay. 

The two men went together to Eric's room. Eric 
here gave the Count a copy of his prize essay, and for 
the first time it occurred to him that the coincidence 
was strange. It was an analysis of Plato's apocryphal 
treatise on riches, and here he was on the point of 
being called upon to educate one in the possession of 
wealth. 

At Clodwig's desire Eric read out in German his 
Latin essay. 

At the conclusion, Clodwig remarked that it would 
be beneficial to demonstrate historically and psycholo- 
gically the effect of wealth upon women ; it could in- 
deed only be shown in the abstract, and not figura- 
tively, like refinement and power. He pointed to the 
statues of the Medusa and of Victory, which he had 
placed here opposite each other. Science, he said, 
would of course question his speculations. The Medusa 
was to him the embodiment of all-consuming passion, 
which, when pourtrayed to erring man, makes him 
shrink with terror at his own self It was very signi- 
ficant, he continued, that the ancients had depicted the 
extreme chaos of the mind in a female form, for the 
fair being created for love, and become a prey to wick- 
edness and ruin, was all the more terrible when repre- 
sented as a woman. Ranch's Victory, on the other 
hand, seemed to him the embodiment of a highly moral 
state of mind. 

Pointing to the figure of Victory, he exclaimed : 

" This countenance bears a wonderful resemblance" — 
he did not finish the sentence, but continued hesi- 
tatingly : " This is no goddess of Victory, proudly and 
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subKmely wearing the wreath on her gKttering brow; 
it is the representation of Victory, inwardly deploring 
that an adversary must be conquered. In fact, I look 
upon this figure of Victory as the goddess of victory over 
one's self, which must ever be the highest conquest." 

As if he feared to say more, and perhaps to allude to 
one who was not to be offended, Clodwig almost im- 
mediately made a hasty excuse and left the apartment. 
He went to Bella, and told her how delighted he was 
to be able to stand on a friendly footing with the suc- 
ceeding generation. 

" The youth of the present day," said he, " are dif- 
ferent to us ; they do not waver as we did between the 
two poles of enthusiasm and despair ; they possess a 
kind of intellectual enthusiasm, and I think they will 
achieve more than we have done. I am glad that I am 
not yet too old to be able to understand the rising 
generation, with what I may call their railroad des- 
tinies. I love and admire the present time. In no 
previous age was the vocation of every man as defi- 
nitely shown him, what he wishes to do and is to do, 
as it is now ; and it is the same with all science, and 
throughout everything in life." 

Bella listened patiently. "When her husband had 
finished, she asked: "And what do you propose 
doing ?" 

Gathering together all his energies, Clodwig replied 
that he should have liked to retain in his house a man 
of such pure habits of thought and feeling as Eric. 

" I am in a position," he said, " to offer this yoimg 
man a home with me for years. And why should I 
not do so ?" 

Bella made no direct reply, she only answered : 

'' I also think that there is something elevated in his 
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nature; he gives out much and readily, and keep» 
one's mind alive." 

" And why should he not remain years with us ?** 

" Because we prefer being alone. Clodwig, let us- 
remain alone. It is my wish that my brother, also,, 
should soon leave us again." 

As she spoke she laid her hand on Clodwig's arm,, 
then took his hand and stroked it. 

Clodwig walked away with his head bent down. 

At noon Bella appeared, beautifully dressed, with a 
single rose in her hair. She ingratiated herself with 
Eric by touching the most sacred feelings of his heart, 
and saying how happy she had always been in Eric's 
home. It was a house, she said, in which no ignoble 
word was ever heard ; his mother was like a priestess, 
ever feeding an ideal flame on the altar of Home. 

In the afternoon they drove out into the country \ 
Bella was silent during the drive. They visited an old 
Bomto camp : Bella sat alone on a rug spread under a 
tree, while the gentlemen roamed about. 

When they met again in the evening by lamplight, 
Bella appeared again different ; for the third time she 
had changed her dress, and was surprisingly animated. 
She did not wish to appear to her husband's new 
favourite either in a false aspect, or as a silent ap- 
pendage. Eric was to see who she was. She was not 
only Clodwig's wife, but also, and above all, Bella von 
Prancken. 

Scarcely had Clodwig expressed the wish that sh& 
should play, than she was at once ready. The hasty 
manner in which she slipped off* the jingling and rat- 
tling bracelets, which Eric took from h^r hand and 
placed on the marble table under the mirror ; the man- 
ner in which she moved her hands and raised them 
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like fluttering wings, and then dropped them upon the 
keys of the piano, like a swimmer who is in his element ; 
this and everything showed that she was determined 
not to stand in the second rank. Never since she had 
been Clodwig's wife, had Bella thus played in the pre- 
sence of a third ; she had only allowed Clodwig alone 
to hear her skilful execution. To-day she played 
with a delight and masterly power which astonished 
and charmed Clodwig, who knew every peculiarity of 
her manner of playing. 

After enjoyment of intercourse with noble men, and 
vast views of nature, there is nothing to the mind like 
the subsidence and outlet of feeling in the unlimited, 
shoreless ether of music. It is a kingdom of waking 
dreams and infinite perceptions, beyond the words of 
the lips or the glances of the eye, arising from a mys- 
terious and deep source in the human mind. Pure 
fancy, without distinct feeling and definite ideas, is 
nothing but the rhythmical undulations of sound. 

To the surprise of both the gentlemen, Bella rose 
suddenly and said good-night. She gave her hand first 
to Clodwig, and then to Eric ; then she again gave her 
hand to Clodwig, and quickly vanished. 

Clodwig remained with his guest for a short time, 
and then took his leave also. 

Eric went to his room with a sort of intoxicated 
feeling. How rich was the world ; what a day it had 
been, from the morning hours in the dewy wood until 
now ! And human happiness was a truth ! Here were 
two beings enjoying a repose and bliss, such as he had 
scarcely deemed conceivable in the actual world. 

From unconscious thoughts of the rich home he 
wished to enter, and from conscious thoughts of the 
prosperous existence of those around him here, the 
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question arose in his mind : Is not this fair life, the 
gratification of the mind by the views of nature, and 
the free enjojonent of all that is beautiful in art and 
science, possible alone to wealth, to freedom from all 
cai-e and want, and to redemption from aQ labour for 
common subsistence ? 

As he entered the bow-windowed room with the 
light in his hand, he stood startled before the figure of 
the Medusa, which, motionless and with parted lips, 
stared at him rigidly and crushingly. 

What was it ? Whence had the figure suddenly this 
resemblance ? Had Qodwig any idea of it ? And yet 
it was so startling. 

And now — it was like the sport of a demon — ^its 
exact contrast, the figure of Victory, bore a resemblance 
to Bella when she was calm and quiet, and sat with 
her head modestly and gently inclined. 

Had Clod wig any idea of this wonderful play of con- 
trast, and had he not even acknowledged it, when he 
had avowed his heresy in the morning ? 

The veins in Eric's temples beat quickly. He put 
out the light, and looked for a long time out into the 
dark night. 

On the following morning he put on his captain's 
uniform, in obedience to Clodwig's advice: a horse 
had also been placed at his disposal Clodwig's face 
brightened as he saw the handsome and stately man, 
in his becoming uniibrm, enter the summer morning- 
room. 

Bella had sent her excuses that she was not able to 
appear at breakfast ; she wished Eric good-bye until 
his return. 

Clod wig gave Eric a letter, which he was to deliver 
to Herr Sonnenkamp; but he added urgently, that 
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nothing was to be definitively settled until they met 
again. 

Like a mother to a son starting on his travels, 
Qodwig endeavoured to give his young friend a 
variety of instructions. Eric explained how peculiarly 
he felt on the matter ; without knowing whether he 
should accept the office, or whether Herr Sonnenkamp 
might accept him, he thought of the boy as if he were 
already his pupil. 

" I know the boy but little," said Qodwig ; " I only 
know that he is very handsome. And you of course 
are also of opinion that it is beginning at the wrong 
end to give a yoimg mind great principles which ought 
to determine his course of Ufe, before the young mind 
possesses the material of life and is acquainted with its 
currents." 

" Certainly," replied Eric. " It is just as if railroads 
were constructed in uncultivated or half-civilized lands, 
before roads were made for the transport of agricultural 
and industrial productions. The cause of the sickliness 
of the present generation lies, as my father often said, 
in the fact that the laws of the government of the 
world are dogmatically instilled into the child ; it is a 
luxury only in appearance, and is unfruitful, because a 
preliminary step is overleapt." 

At length it was time for starting. 

Qodwig proposed accompanying Eric a part of the 
way, and Eric led his horse by the bridle. As they 
thus walked on side by side, the old gentleman often 
cast a loving anxious glance on his young friend. He 
recommended him once more decidedly to disregard 
any malicious slander he might hear about Herr Son- 
nenkamp; Herr Sonnenkamp, he said, allowed pro* 
hably many reports to exist, either because he was too 
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virtuous to trouble himself about them, or because 
perhaps there were facts in his life which he was glad 
to conceal under false rumours. One thing was cer- 
tainly striking, and this was that Herr Sonnenkamp, 
though a German by birth, had never had a relative 
to visit him. It was however probable, that being of 
low origin, he assisted his relations on the condition 
that they should avoid all intercourse with him. 

" One thing more," said Clodwig, standing still. " Do 
not tell Herr Sonnenkamp anything of your having 
devoted a short period to the care of criminals. I do 
not wish by this to cast any slur on Herr Sonnenkamp, 
but many people have an objection to men who have 
pursued such a calling." 

Eric thanked him ; he saw the hearty endeavour of 
the man to smooth his path of life. They continued 
their walk in silence. 

" I will turn back here," said Clodwig at length ; 
*' but let me give you one more warning." 

"A warning?" 

" It is perhaps not the right word .... Whoever 
seeks in life something else than profit, amusement, and 
honour, appears romantic to many who have no idea of 
such excellencies; the world cannot be just to such 
people, it must condemn them, because it sees its own 
efibrts condemned by them. Throughout your life, if 
you remain true, you will have to suffer martjnrdom ; 
suffer it in the pride of your consciousness, and remem- 
ber that a new old friend understands you and lives 
with you." 

The old gentleman laid both his hands on Eric's 
shoulders, kissed him, and hastily turning away, pro- 
ceeded homewards. He did not look back again. 

Eric mounted his horse, and rode away. As he 
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turned round the comer of the wood, he gave one 
look back. Clodwig was standing still. Bella had 
watched them both from the balcony, which had a 
view of the whole way ; she now went to meet her 
husband, and she was not a little surprised when slie 
looked at his countenance. There was an emotion 
marked in it which she had never before seen. 

Bella felt obliged to say something, and she extolled 
young Sonnenkamp's good fortune in having such a 
^ide. 

I am sorry that he should go to that house." 
And yet you have been one to recommend him." 

"Yes, it is just that. Sooner or later vengeance 
befalls whatever is undertaken with half truth, or with 
antagonistic feelings. I have placed myself in con- 
nection with Herr Sonnenkamp, and I do not really 
wish it." 

Qodwig seemed unable to cease speaking of Eric, 
and as he recalled everything, he was astonished at all 
he had heard from him^ so short a time. 

Bella behaved as if she were listening to him, but 
43he scarcely heard him ; she smiled in her own mind 
at the old diplomatist, who had something about him 
inconceivably child-like, in fact, almost childish. Once 
she threw her head proudly back, as she became con- 
scious of her steadfast virtue, in having resisted even 
her husband in his wish to bring so gifted a man into 
dose contact with her. 

Eric meanwhile rode through the forest full of life 
and spirits. At a turn in the wood he paused and took 
Olodwig's open letter from his pocket. He read as 
follows : 

"A neighbour's greeting to Herr Sonnenkamp at 
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Villa Eden. Had Providence bestowed on me a son, I 
would in calm confidence give him this man as a 
tutor. 

" Clodwig, Count of Wolfsgarten, 

<< CasUe Wolfsgarten, May 4th, 186—." 

Eric put spurs to his horse, and rode merrily through 
the forest. 

When he reached the little town, he saw a rosy, fair- 
haired girl, behind a wallflower in blossom, at tha 
window of the town-hall. She drew back, as he saluted 
her in passing. 

Eric rode on through the valley by the side of th& 
stream. He was so full of cheerfulness that, for the 
first time for years, songs rose to his lips ; he did not- 
utter them aloud, but he sang them in his heart. 

Suddenly he stopped. How would it be if the ■ 

millionaire, to whom he was riding, should be his uncle 
Alphonse ? 

His horse started forward, its dark mane fluttered ^ 
the rider took off his cap, and let the fresh breeze cool 
his fevered brow. 



BOOK II. 



CHAPTER I. 

VESSELS are passing up and down the river, rail- 
ways roll along on either side, and people of all 
lands, and of every position in life, enjoy the prospect. 

I should like to live there, thinks many a traveller; 
I should like to spend my days in the uniform enjoy- 
ment of nature and in free labour. 

The banks of the Rhine certainly appear a charming 
abode of peace, and yet they present movement enough. 
The great highway of intercourse with the world lies 
in front of the very threshold of the houses, and every 
hour affords opportunity for communication with re- 
mote regions. ' . 

Whose is the pretty villa with the turret, looking 
in the distance like a white swan resting on the green 
bank? 

The question is often asked on board the vessels^ 
passing by mountain and valley, and the reply is 
frequently : 

The villa is called Eden, and a true Eden it is, inas- 
much as it can only be seen from without, for every- 
thing is closed and guarded, and there are spring guns, 
and man traps all along the garden wall. Only when 
the proprietor is absent, the servants have permission 
to show the house and park, and they then get a great> 
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deal of money. Much is said of the stables, with their 
marble mangers, the rich hothouses, the beautiful 
larrangements of the house, the fruit-gardens and the 
paxk. The occupant is a rich American, who built the 
house, planned the umbrageous park, and transformed 
the meadowy, marshy, and uneven land extending to 
the river, into a fruit-garden of a size and beauty such 
as has never been known in the country before. Over 
yonder he is now restoring the castle ruins. 

And what is the name of the man \ 

Sonnenkamp. He has scarcely any but foreign ser- 
vants, he visits few people in the neighbourhood, and 
rarely has guests staying with him. He has the finest 
horses, but he and his wife and her companion only 
diive out to some favourite spot on the high road, and 
turii back again. . . . 

On this same morning, when Eric was riding to the 
villa, several servants in morning livery were laying a 
.large and thick carpet on the broad gravel on the west 
fiide. Close by a gay and fragrant pyramidal flower- 
bed, a round table was placed, covered with a green 
damask cloth, and upon it stood a large cut-glass vase, 
with grapes and flowers artistically arranged in it, and 
breakfast for four people. Not far off", by the side of a 
shrub of golden blossoms and a variegated elder, an- 
♦ other table was brought, bearing a large silver tea-urn, 
•the lamp of which was lighted. Two large rocking- 
chairs were placed in suitable positions. 

A yoimg man who did nothing himself, stood by, 

looking at the distant prospect, where the eye, wan- 

'dering over the fruit-garden and the lake, with its two 

pair of swans, gained an open view down the river, 

*over meadows and formal rows of pollards. Presently 

^he ceased looking at the prospect, and contemplating 
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the arrangement before him, said, « Right, right !" and 
retired with the servants. 

The tea-um bubbled, and the chairs and tables 
43eemed waiting for the company. 

A bold finch seated himself on the arm of one of the 
rocking-chairs, and sung to his mate on the tree ; and 
told lier it was a magnificent repast, and that he only- 
wished he could offer his children the same. 

The presumptuous and forward young father was, 
however, soon frightened away ; steps approached, and 
the finch flew off; impudently enough, he was on the 
very point of flying over the tea-um, but the steam 
seemed to scald him, and so he took a hasty turn, and 
flew quite close to the head of the man who now 
appeared, almost touching his hat. 

The man limped a little on his right leg; he ma- 
naged, however, to compensate for this in his bearing, 
and the lameness gave a softness to his strong athletic 
figure, and lessened the effect of too much power. 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered man, in well-arranged 
summer attire, white necktie, and an upright collar 
after the English fashion. The man seemed to do all 
he could to soften and moderate his Herculean figure ; 
the delicacy of his dress could do but little towards it, 
but it could do something. He wore a round broad- 
brimmed hat, so that at a short distance little was to 
be seen of his shaded countenance ; he was followed by 
the valet who had shortly before given his approval to 
the arrangement, and who now carried a large port- 
folio. The gentleman in the straw hat sat down in one 
of the rocking-chairs, and his servant stood waiting 
before him with the portfolio. 

Presently the gentleman removed his hat, and the 
servant took it £rom him. The gentleman in the 
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rocking-chair stroked his smoothly-shaved and strongly 
developed chin with a broad, fleshy hand, the thumb of 
which, strangely enough, wore a ring like the simple 
link of a chain, a gold hoop, the centre of which was 
iron. 

The gentleman is Herr ^onnenkamp. He had a 
reddish face and a broad forehead, on which a layer of 
grey hair was arranged. His brown eyebrows were 
rough and bristly, and between them there was an 
unusually broad space, which gave them the appear- 
ance of having been torn forcibly asunder. Any one 
who remarked this could never forget the face. 

The sunken, pale blue eyes indicated resolution and 
shrewdness; the broad cheek-bones somewhat pro- 
jected. The nose was large, but it was not without 
some nobleness of form ; the mouth, however, was im- 
perious and defiant. The whole countenance had some- 
thing languid in it, though the character of commanding 
energy was still apparent in it. 

The first impression was decidedly that this man 
would not be at all a desirable enemy. 

" Give it to me," he said presently, as he drew a ring 
full of small keys from his waistcoat pocket. 

The valet adroitly handed him the portfolio. Herr 
Sonnenkamp opened the lock, and Joseph delivered 
him the letters it contained. Sonnenkamp arranged 
them quickly ; those bearing a foreign post-mark were 
placed together, and a large heap of country letters 
were put beside them. Joseph laid the hat and port- 
folio on the other rocking-chair, and cut two angular 
slits in each letter with a pair of scissors kept ready 
for tlie purpose. 

Herr Sonnenkamp made a rapid survey of their con- 
tents ; with some of the country letters he only looked 
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at seal and address, and then put them all together in 
the portfolio and locked it up again. 

The two folding-gates leading to the terrace were 
thrown open ; Herr Sonnenkamp rose, and took his 
broad-brimmed straw hat from the chair. Two female 
figures appeared on the terrace. One of them, slender, 
with a pale long face, bearing the marks of suffering, 
wore a morning cap trimmed with crimson riband, and 
a red shawl ; the other, a graceful little figure, with an 
angular, bloodless countenance, brown piercing eyes, 
and black smooth hair — one of those faces that appa- 
rently were never young, and which advancing years 
could affect but little — ^was dressed in black silk, and 
wore a large mother-of-pearl cross, which seemed fas- 
tened close round the throat, and glistened and sparkled 
on her bosom. 

Herr Sonnenkamp had adopted the laudable Ame- 
rican custom of being carefully polite and reverential 
in his own house and towards his own family ; he went 
towards the flight of steps to meet the two ladies, 
nodded pleasantly to the one in black, and extended 
his hand to the lady in the red shawl, and inquired in 
English as to her health. 

The lady — she is Frau Ceres — did not seem to con- 
sider it necessary to make any reply. She passed on 
to her place at the breakfast table ; a waiting-maid 
threw a rug quickly over her knees, and a servant 
placed a stuffed footstool under her feet. 

The lady in black — she is Signora Borromea Perini — 
went to the tea-table, a servant holding the tea-chest 
at her side, while she took fi-om it what she required. 

" Where is Boland ?" inquired Frau Ceres wearily. 

" He will come directly," replied Sonnenkamp, and 
he signed to a servant to fetch him. 
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Fraulein Perini handed the first cup to Frau Sonnen- 
kamp, and it seemed almost too much for the latter 
even to pour out a few drops of cream. 

Herr Sonnenkamp begged her: "Take somethings 
dear child." 

Frau Ceres sipped a spoonful, then half another, and 
looked round as if wearied. It seemed a trouble to her 
to be obliged to swallow for herself 

" Where is Boland ?" she asked again. " It is un- 
pardonable, his want of order. Did you not speak,. 
Madame Perini ? " 

" No, my lady." 

In a mild and soothing tone, Herr Sonnenkamp said 
that she must have patience, for that at length a tutor 
had been found for Boland, who would bring him into* 
habits of order. He mentioned the card sent to him by 
Otto von Prancken. At the mention of this name 
Fraulein Perini let her rusk fall into the tea and fished 
it out again, while Herr Sonnenkamp annoimced that 
he was not going to read any more letters from candi- 
dates for the office, until he had seen the gentleman 
recommended by Herr von Prancken. 

" Is he a man of family ?" inquired Frau Ceres. 

"I don't know," replied Sonnenkamp, but he did 
know very well ; " he is a captain." 

Frau Ceres looked and said nothing ; she wished tO' 
wait and see if the candidate were of good family^ 
Fraulein Perini must have known what Frau Ceres 
meant to say, for she looked smilingly towards her, 
and as if speaking for her, she remarked : 

" Such a finished gentleman as Baron von Prancken 
is not often to be met with, at least in Germany ; he 
has almost more than Countess Bella " 

" I beg you," interposed Herr Sonnenkamp — ^and hia 
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countenance assumed an expression like that of a bull- 
dog trying to be tender — " I beg you not to praise any 
one at the expense of the Countess. The ladies find. 
Herr von Prancken enchanting, and so do I Countess 
Bella." 

Frau Ceres shrugged her shoulders scarcely per- 
ceptibly, and kept the gold teaspoon pressed to her lips. 

" Where can Boland be ? " she exclaimed suddenly,, 
pushing the footstool so that the table shook and the 
cups rattled. 

The servant returned and said that Roland did not. 
wish for anything, but that he was staying with Mara, 
who had a litter of five puppies. 

" Go and tell him," replied Sonnenkamp, and his face 
reddened all over up to the thin lock of hair, " go and 
tell him if he does not come immediately, I will have 
all five puppies drowned in the Rhine this very 
minute." 

The servaint hurried away. Soon after a boy ap- 
peared dressed in blue velvet ; he was slender in figure, 
and his features were as strikingly handsome and re- 
fined as if they had been chiselled. He took ofl* his 
cap and showed the dark brown hair that lay thickly 
across his brow. His face was pale, and his finely-cut 
lips trembled ; he had evidently made a heavy struggle. 

" Come to me," called his mother to him ; " kiss me, 
Koland. You look so pale, is anything the matter ?" 

The boy kissed his mother, shook his head nega- 
tively, and said, with a voice wavering between that 
of a boy and a man : " I am as well as my young 
puppies." His cheeks flushed crimson as he spoke. 

" I do not choose to punish you on the day you are 
going to have a tutor," said Sonnenkamp, obeying a 
glance from his wife. 
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"I? What, another tutor? I won't have one," 
replied the boy : " and if you give me one, I will make 
it so insufferable to him, that he will soon go away 
again." 

Sonnenkamp smiled. This bold defiance of the boy 
seemed in reality to please him. 

When Roland, who had wished to give up his 
breakfast, began to eat with appetite, his mother fol- 
lowed his example ; the pleasure that her son was 
making a hearty meal, excited in her also a desire for 
food, and Fraulein Perini could not resist remarking to 
Roland : 

'* See, Master Roland, for your dear mother's sake 
you ought to come properly to meals ; she can only eat 
when you are eating." 

The boy looked at Fraulein Perini with a curious 
expression, but he did not reply; the boy and his 
mother's companion did not seem on the best of 

terms. 

Fraulein Perini meanwhile continued her gracious- 
ness to Roland, and promised to visit the young dogs 
with him after breakfast. 

" Do you know why dogs are bom blind ?" inquired 

Roland. 

" Because God has so ordained it." 

" But why has Gk)d so ordained it V 

Fraulein Perini looked perplexed, but Herr Sonnen- 
kamp came to the rescue by saying, that those who 
always ask the reason why never know anything ; that 
Roland had accustomed himself to the question, because 
he would not learn. 

The boy looked down; an expression of bitterness 
or dulness, perhaps both together, lay on his face. 

Frau Ceres left the breakfast table, seated herself in 
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a rocking-chair and contemplated her well-formed nails 
with their long transparent tips. 

Herr Sonnenkamp informed her what a numher of 
letters in German, French, and English he had received 
in reply to his public advertisement ; most of the candi- 
dates had enclosed their photographs, and justly so, for 
personal appearance, he remarked, was of importance. 

Frau Ceres listened as if she were going to sleep ; 
she repeatedly closed her eyes. When Sonnenkamp 
added that it was a lot common to all to wait for the 
fulfilment of a destiny, in which every one imagined 
that he would amass money, Frau Ceres looked at 
him with astonishment; she did not seem to com- 
prehend how any one could live and not be rich. 

Fraulein Perini, the companion, was a good mediator. 
Whenever Frau Ceres, either apparently or in reality, 
was uninterested in the conversation, she imderstood 
how to keep it up by short answers and remarks. 
Occasionally she looked up from the embroidery on 
which she was engaged and cast a glance — she had the 
convent glance, casting her eyes up, slyly but kindly — 
on Herr Sonnenkamp. Thus Frau Ceres could listen, 
without manifesting that she was doing so. 

Herr Sonnenkamp and Fraulein Perini stood on an 
extremely courteous footing with each other, and she 
seemed useful to Herr Sonnenkamp as an exercise for 
politeness. In reality he would long ago have sent her 
away, but she had become fettered to him like the 
galvanic ring for rheumatism which he wore on his 
left thumb. 

Frau Ceres was always taken care of by Fraulein 
Perini. She was never alone, she had always a com- 
panion and attendant. When they drove out, Herr 
Sonnenkamp always placed Fraulein Perini by the side 

VOL. I. 6 
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of his wife and seated himself backwards ; he could not 
get rid of her, and it was therefore best to be polite and 
apparently respectful towards her. Besides, she had 
many excellent qualities, and the best of all was that 
she had no humours; she was always uniform and 
never obtruded herself, but when invited she had 
always an opinion of her own, and usually one that 
jarred with no one. She never appeared hurt ; if she 
were not attended to, she knew how to behave as if 
she did not observe it ; if she were drawn into con- 
versation, she was captivating and even witty; she 
was always ready for others and never spoke of 
herself. 

Every morning, winter and summer, Fraulein Perini 
went to church ; she was always in order, as if ready 
for departure at any hour, and she knew the right 
place for everything in the house. She embroidered a 
good deal, and there was not a church for miles round 
which did not possess an altar-cloth of her work. 

In travelling she was no trouble. She spoke with 
fluency all the languages of the continent, except 
German, which she asserted she could not learn ; Son- 
nenkamp was, however, convinced that she understood 
it perfectly. 

With Roland, Fraulein Perini was on peculiarly 
cold terms : she treated him as the young master, but 
interested herself in him no further ; indeed, she had 
refused the wish of Herr Sonnenkamp that she should 
give Roland lessons in languages. She never stepped 
beyond the sphere assigned to her; she had been 
Manna's governess, she had become companion to Frau 
Ceres, she was now wholly and exclusively the latter, 
and this gave her a certain position of dignity. 

The more Herr Sonnenkamp spoke of the tutor re- 
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cemm ended by Herr von Prancken, the more attentive 
did Fraulein Perini seem to become, but she uttered no 
definite remark. When Herr Sonnenkamp asked ber 
how she had felt when she was introduced to the 
family for the first time at Nice, she said : 

" I had the good fortune to be introduced to you by 
my noble guardian, the provost of the cathedral." 

Roland was impatient, he signed to Fraulein Perini 
that she must go with him now, but Herr Sonnenkamp 
entreated her to remain with his wife ; thinking, how- 
ever, that he ought to testify some interest in his son's 
delight, he accompanied him himself. 

Roland alone could venture near the dog. When 
Herr Sonnenkamp attempted to approach, it growled 
and showed its teeth ; and he went away. 

Roland fetched his cross-bow and amused himself 
with shooting pigeons and sparrows. 

Suddenly the boy paused. A horseman galloped up 
to the door, holding up the arrow in his left hand. 

The boy stood motionless, with his cross-bow still 
raised, and looked with astonishment at the horseman, 
who drew in his horse with a skilful hand. 

" Was it you who shot the arrow ?" called Eric to 
the boy. 

" Yes, it was I." 

" It was very incautious of you thus to shoot across 
the road. I fortunately caught the arrow ; you might 
bave killed a human being with it." 

Eric dismounted. The boy dropped his cross-bow, 
and holding out both hands, went up to him, and stood 
before him with a glowing coimtenance. 

" It shall never happen again," he said. 

" I believe you." It was all that Eric said. 

The boy drew a deep breath. 

6—2 
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Eric had heard much of Roland's beauty, and yet 
he was now surprised at his attractive grace. 

" I am glad to meet you first. You are the son of 
the house, are you not, and your name is Roland ?" 

" Roland Franklin Sonnenkamp. And you ?" 

" Eric Doumay." 

The boy started; he thought he had lately heard 
the name, but he was not certain. 

" You are a captain of artillery, are you not ?" said 
he, pointing to the uniform. 

"I was so. Are you then acquainted with the 
different uniforms T 

" Yes, and Herr von Prancken treats me with 
respect."* 

"I think we will address each other as we have 
begun, and mutually so," replied Eric as he held out 
•his hand to the boy. The boy's hand was cold; all 
the blood seemed to have gone to his heart. 

Presently the boy asked : 

" That is like a riding horse of Count Wolfsgarten's." 

" It is his." 

" Iwan !" exclaimed the boy. 

A stable-boy appeared and led the horse to the yard. 
Eric and Roland followed. From one of the stalls close 
by they heard whining. 

"You have some young St. Bernards here," said 
Eric. 

" Yes, do you know them by the sound T 

" I know the breed, and I saw some dogs of the kind 
in the yard ; but from the sound these dogs are still 
blind, and are not eight days old." 

* Alluding to the use of the pronouns~£'«e being applied to. those 
whom we desire to treat with respect or who are on a less familiar 
footing with us, and du to children and relatives. Eric had called 
the boy du from the beginning. 
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The boy looked surprised at Eric ; he opened the 
stall, begging him not to go nearer as the motlier was 
very fierce, and was just now suckling all her young 
ones. 

Eric approached ; the dog looked at him and did not 
growL And again Boland contemplated the stranger. 

" You can also tell me, I am sure," he began, " why 
dogs are bom blind." 

Eric replied that all sorts of reasons might be 
imagined, as other animals with the keenest powers of 
sight, such as eagles, cats, and vultures, were bom 
blind ; but we must be modest and confess that we 
know not why it is. 

A shudder passed through the boy ; Eric's voice and 
manner seemed to exercise a direct and thrilling 
influence upon him. 

** If you will," began the boy again, " you can have 
one of my puppies. I shall keep two, one I shall rear 
for my sister Manna, Baron Prancken is to have the 
fourth, and the fifth is for you." 

Eric looked at the boy with a face beaming with 
joy, and said : 

" You know, of course, the custom in the Homeric 
ages, of giving a guest a present as a lasting remem- 
brance." 

" I know nothing of Homer." 

" Have none of your tutors told you of him ?" 

" All. They have all praised it, but it is tedious." 

Eric turned back and asked : 

" Who helps you to rear your dogs ?" 

** A master in the work, the gamekeeper Klaus ; they 
call him also the Krischer. He will be delighted when 
I tell him that you knew how old the dogs were by 
the sound of their whining." 



I 
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Eric requested the boy to conduct him to his father. 
As they were leaving the stables a pony with a long 
•mane turned completely round and neighed. 

" That is my Puck," said the boy. 

He was evidently glad to show the stranger his 
treasures, just like a little child who brings a friend 
Lis toys for admiration. Eric could not do otherwise 
than praise the beautiful animal, which looked at him 
^ith large and timid eyes. He took the boys hand 
and they went together through the large flower- 
garden. 

" Do you know about flowers too ?" he asked. 

" No, I am quite ignorant about them." 

" So am I," said the boy, glad'that Eric shoidd confess 
an ignorance; and that this ignorance should exactly 
coincide with his own, seemed to unite them both still 
more closely. 

They came to a place where the garden moidd was 
being sifted and prepared. A little old man, with 
weak, and at the same time cunning eyes, was at 
work ; he pulled oflf his hat as they approached. 

" Have you seen my father ?" asked Boland. 

" He is yonder," replied the little man, pointing to 
the hothouses. They caught sight of the long row of 
hothouses with their light blue glass. A door stood 
open, displaying a fountain in a reservoir of grey 
marble, in which were large pieces of rock and an 
abundance of water-plants. Trees placed here for 
winter shelter were still partially left, and among them 
were a few delicate ones, with branches and stems 
wound round. They heard a voice. 

" He is there in the greenhouse," said Roland. 

Eric begged the boy now to return, as he wished to 
speak with his father alone. In the manner in which 
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Eric desired him to go there was such irresistible deci- 
sion that the boy could hardly analyze how he felt. 
As Eric went on, the boy stood immoveable, then he 
turned away, snapped his fingers, and whistled. Eric 
paused a moment to recover himself. If this boy 
should be his blood-relation ! If he should now meet 
his lost uncle Alphonse ! With a light and careful 
footstep he went on, and entered the door of the green- 
house. 

*' Who is there ? What do you wish V asked Son- 
nenkamp, rising from a layer of black mould. He was 
enveloped from head to foot in a grey coarae linen and 
sack-like garment ; it was like the dress of a prisoner. 
" What do you wish ? Who are you ? Whom do 
you wish to see T he repeated. 

" I wish to sqe Herr Sonnenkamp." 

" What do you wish with him V 

" I wish to present my respects to him." 

" I am he. Who are you ?" 

" Herr von Prancken had the goodness the day 

before yesterday ^" 

" Ah I you are he V exclaimed Sonnenkamp, drawing 
A deep breath. 

He unfastened the loose dress, and said with a con- 
strained smile : 

" You surprised me in my working attire." 
He rolled the blouse up, and throwing it away from 
Ixim inquired : 

" Was no servant in the way ? Do you always wear 
uniform T 

So it was the uniform which had alarmed him! 
passed through Eric's mind, and as he contemplated 
the man he felt certain that it could not be his uncle. 
The picture of the lost imcle which still hung in his 
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father's study, stood plainly before him ; his uncle was 
a slender graceful man with a remarkably aquiline 
nose ; there was no trace of similarity with the athletic 
figure before him. 

" I am sorry to have disturbed you," said Eric, "and 
I pray your pardon. Count von Wolfsgarten, whose 
guest I was and from whom T bring you a note, has — 

" A note from Count Wolfsgarten ? Very agreeable! 
interposed Sonnenkamp, taking the letter. 

His eye quickly glanced over Clodwig*s writing, and 
he murmured as he did so : "I am very glad — very 
acceptable 1" 

As he looked up from the note he made a kind of 
bow to Eric, saying : 

" A nobleman — just what a nobleman ought to be is 
Count Wolfsgarten. Do you stand equally high in 
avour of the Countess Bella V 

There was a touch of irony in the tone of this con- 
cluding remark. With a measured look and voic^ 
Eric replied : 

" I rejoice in the favour of both equally." 

* Good — very good," returned Sonnenkamp. " Let 
us go into the open air. Are you a botanist T 

Eric regretted that he had neglected any close 
acquaintance with this branch of science. 

Out in the open air, Herr Sonnenkamp once more 
measured the new-comer from head to foot. Eric now 
observed, for the first time, that, wholly forgetting his- 
military dress, he had taken off his cap ; and as he 
perceived the scrutinizing glance, he felt what it was^ 
to surrender himself, with all his personality, to the 
sway of a single individual and to enter into private 
service. He saw that he must preserve a distant 
bearing with the man. 
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Sonnenkamp immediately summoned a servant and 
ordered him to prepare breakfast near the fountain. 

" You came on horseback ?" 

" Count Wolfsgarten was so kind as to lend mo a 
horse." 

" You have already spoken to my son T 

" Yes." 

" I am glad you came in uniform," rejoined Sonnen- 
kamp, as if Eric were only a distinguished and well- 
introduced visitor. Sonnenkamp then showed him his 
collection of heaths, a more perfect collection than waa 
often to be met with. He explained the slight varia- 
tions, and added : 

" I have been in the native country of most of these 
heaths ; I was on the tablelands at the Cape of Good 
Hope." Eric remarked : 

" It must be difficult thus to combine the productions. 
of such different climates." 

" Of course. These heaths especially require a mo- 
derate temperature and uniform moisture. You have 
probably often seen that a heath with its delicate 
blossoms, adorning a lady's flower-table, is withered in 
a few days ; these plants cannot endure the dry air of 



a room." 



Suddenly Sonnenkamp paused and smiled. The 
stranger seemed to be making use of a common trick 
in order to appear agreeable, and was making the rich 
proprietor loquacious on his own hobby. He won't 
catch me with this bait, thought Sonnenkamp to 
himself. 

He wished to show all the honour of his house to one 
so well recommended. He took pleasure in the idea 
that he would test the man on every side, that he 
would allow him to expand in the consciousness of 
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certain success, and then dismiss him without assigning 
a reason. 

All this passed through Sonnenkamp's mind, as he 
pressed the lock of the door of the conservatory. The 
matter was as fixed and settled with him as this door. 

'^ You speak English V^ he asked, as he caught sight 
of his wife in the rocking-chair ; she had laid aside the 
red shawl, and was attired in a satin dress glittering 
with gold. 

"Captain, Doctor — allow me to ask your name?" 
said Sonnenkamp as he introduced him. 

" Dournay." 

Frau Ceres gave a hardly perceptible bow. As if 
Eric were not present, she upbraided her husband for 
having no eye for her, for he had not said a single word 
about her new gown. She considered it, perhaps, well- 
bred thus to manifest her indifference to the stranger. 

In the distance Roland appeared, and his mother 
beckoned him to come. He pointed to the top of the 
tower. His mother looked up and smiled ; his father 
also looked and saw the starred blue, white, and red 
banner of the American Union fluttering from the 
tower. 

" Who has done that ?" asked Sonnenkamp. 

" I," replied Roland, smiling happily. 

" And why ?" 

The boy glanced at Eric. Sonnenkamp took his 
lower lip between his thumb and forefinger, pulled it 
into a semi-circle and nodded. 

Eric asked the boy : 

" I suppose you are proud of being an American ?*' 

" Yes, I am." 

Fraulein Perini came and Eric was introduced to 
her. She took her mother-of-pearl cross in her left 
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hand and held it fast, while she bowed very formally. 
Frau Ceres begged her to go back with her into the 
house, and botii ladies retired. 

" Give me your hand, Roland," said Eric. 

The boy gave it him, and looked at him confidently 
and happily. 

" My young friend," continued Eric, " T am grateful 
to you for the honour you have paid me, but now 
leave us alone, for your father wishes to speak with me." 

Father and son looked with astonishment at the 
man who commanded so naturally and freely. The 
boy nodded to Eric and went away. 

Herr Sonnenkamp offered Eric a large bent and dark 
cigar, for he always carried cigars loose in his pocket. 
Eric received it, and when Herr Sonnenkamp proffered 
him a light, he did not take the match from his hand, 
but quickly kindled his cigar from it, and. having given 
one or two puffs, said : 

" You will, of course, agree with me that it is an 
awkward politeness to beg, as some people do, to have 
the lighted match given into one's own hand; both 
generally get their fingers burned in passing it." 

Insignificant as the remark was, it seemed to lead 
the way to further acquaintance. Herr Sonnenkamp 
seated himself far back in his chair, kept the smoke of 
his cigar for a long time in his mouth, rounded his lips 
and kept emitting rings of smoke, which grew larger 
and larger until they completely disappeared. 

" You have already a good deal of power over the 
boy," he said at length. 

'' I think there is no inclination lacking on either 
side, and this gives me the hope that I might be his 
tutor." 

'' Certainly. But Boland requires strictness." 
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" Love does not exclude strictness, its demands are 
of the highest." 

Sonnenkamp smiled pleasantly, but there was some- 
thing sneering in his manner, and as he bent forward, 
placing both arms on his knee and looking down, he 
said: 

" Let us speak more personally ; we shall liave time^ 
for things of that sort presently. You are then " 

" Philology is my branch of science." 

" I know ; I know," said Sonnenkamp, still speaking 
to the ground : " but I should like to ask for somethings 
more personal." 

It was painful to Eric to have to depict himself once 
more as one seeking work. 

He looked at the broad back of the head and neck 
of the man, who did not once vouchsafe him a look ; 
but his sensitivene&s quickly vanished, as he said : 

" I liad hoped that Count von Wolfsgarten*s intro- 
duction would " 

" I esteem Count von Wolfsgarten very highly, more 
highly than any one else," interrupted Sonnenkamp, 
« but " 

" You are right, I will tell you." 

"I thank you," said Sonnenkamp, as he laid hi» 
right hand on the table with its fingers clenched and 
again threw himself back, as if he had a stake in the 
game. 

Shortly and concisely Eric gave another sketch of 
his life, saying in conclusion : 

"I beg you not to look upon me as a vacillating^ 
being, nowhere finding rest, because I have thus 
changed my vocation." 

" On the contrary," returned Sonnenkamp, " I have 
lived enough in the old and new world, to know that 
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those are the staunchest characters who do not remain 
where chance has pla<^ed them, but who decide their 
lot for themselves. He who changes his profession 
must be impelled to do so by some outward necessity 
or by the sense of being fitted for another vocation. 
Allow me to ask one question : do you consider it pos- 
sible that a man who essentially from — let me call ifc — 
resignation, undertakes a position not exactly of a 
servile character, but nevertheless dependent, is fitted 
for it ? Will he not feel himself fettered, subservient, 
and often unhappy T 

"Your candid objection does me honour," replied 
Eric ; " I know well that the position of teacher re- 
quires self-control from morning till night. It pleases 
me much to perceive that you regard the matter so 
seriously." 

Again Sonnenkamp's features contracted. Eric did 
not seem to remark it, for he continued in a voice full 
of emotion : 

" It is not resignation which leads me to become a 
candidate for the post of tutor in your family. I agree 
with you that any one entering upon such a position 
merely from necessity, can scarcely fulfil its duties, 
^though necessity may produce inclination, or as the 
saying is, necessity may become a virtue. So far as I 
can judge of myself, I can truly say I would have 
undertaken the vocation of a teacher, had I been placed 
in the best circumstances of life." 

"Very honourable — very honourable!" exclaimed 
Sonnenkamp. Then he added in a triumphant tone : 

" Amateurship is good, but I prefer a man of pro- 
fession." 

" I understand that perfectly," replied Eric : " I offer 
you my free work." 
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At these words Sonnenkamp quickly raised his head, 
without changing his position, stared at the speaker, 
and again looked down. 

" I offer you and your son," continued Eric, " all the 
power that I possess and all that I have hitherto 
striven to make my own in knowledge and science. 
I feel myself at the same time free, for whatever I can 
do, I do at the same time for myself, as I like to test 
what I demand from myself." 

" I know what free work is," said Sonnenkamp, with 
his eyes fixed on the ground; then, drawing himself 
up, he looked on Eric with a gracious smile of 
satisfaction. 

" In the interest of the matter, I should like to express 
one wish," added Eric. 

" And that is " 

Sonnenkamp again placed his hand on the table, as 
if a stake were at issue. 

" I should like, if it were not disagreeable to you, to 
pass a few days with you first as your guest." 

Eric had hoped that Sonnenkamp would have as- 
sented at once, but he broke in two a cigar which he 
had just lighted, and which did not seem to smoke 
well, and threw it into the bushes. Again his face 
crimsoned, and a sneer played on his lips, as he 
thought : " Very sanguine ! The young man imagines 
that if he only insinuates himself here for a few days, 
he will have so fascinated us all that we shall not be 
able to do without him. We will see." 

As he remained silent, Eric said : 

" It might be desirable for both, for you as well as for 
me, that we should become better acquainted before we 
come to any fixed agreement, but I wish it especially 
for Boland's sake." 
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"What salary-would you ask?" inquired Sonnen- 
kamp, without alluding to Eric's proposal. 

Eric replied that it was not for him, but for Roland's, 
father, to judge of that. 

Sonnenkamp lighted a fresh cigar with vigorous and 
rapid puffs, declaring at the same time with great 
pathos that he well knew that in reality no sum was 
large enough to compensate for the laborious office of 
education. Then leaninor back and crossinor his le^rs 
one over the other, while he supported his left leg with 
his right hand, he asked : 

" Will you not state in a few words how you intend 
to proceed in the education of my son ? " 

" The method of instruction is decided by the subject 
that is taught. I scarcely yet know myself how I 
shall proceed." 

'^ How ? You do not yet know yourself? " 

" My method will be principally determined by 
Roland, for it can only be settled according to tlie 
nature of the pupiL Allow me to illustrate what I 
mean from your own surroundings. If you were to 
observe that your servants, in their passage from the 
house to their offices, found their easiest way across a 
bed on your lawn, would you not, if it were in any way 
possible, grant them this natural path, and not wilfully 
retain the form of the bed, accordant as it might be to 
the laws of gardening. You would make the natural 
way into the one assigned to them. This is method 
regulated by circumstances. SimDar paths are also to 
be found in human beings." 

Sonnenkamp smiled ; he had indeed with difficulty 
and strict prohibition endeavoured to preserve a bed 
planted with shrubs from being trodden on, and at last 
he had made a path through it. 
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" Agreed," replied Sonnenkamp ; " but upon what 
principles would you proceed in Roland's education V 

" That would require a good deal of prolixity," re- 
turned Eric ; " for although the method of education is 
to be regulated according to circumstances, the prin- 
ciples upon which it is based must be distinctly acknow- 
ledged and surely followed out. The great contest 
which pervades the history of the human race and all 
human life, is most plainly manifested in the education 
of one man by another; the two powers then meet as 
living individuals. I might call them briefly indivi- 
duality and authority, or history and nature." 

" I understand — I understand, go on," rejoined Son- 
nenkamp, as Eric paused a little, fearful of becoming 
too general in his meaning. 

" The teacher represents authority, the pupil is a 
growing individuality," continued Eric. " There is 
therefore a constant reconciliation and pacification to 
be established between the two contending powers, 
which is at last to grow into harmony. To educate 
merely individually, is to place a man outside social 
life, and for the sake of liberty to refuse him a share in 
the common interests of existence ; to make him sub- 
ject to merely prescribed laws is to rob him of his 
natural rights. Man brings his law with him, but he 
^0 enters under the control of a law." 

Sonnenkamp drew himself up and exclaimed : " It is 
so ! It is so ! Every man has ancestors, even the man 
bom as a common citLsen I" 

Eric continued : 

" This was the great mistake of Jean Jaques Rous- 
seau and of the French Revolution, that, indignant of 
traditions contrary to reason, they believed that each 
individual man and each generation possessed every- 
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thing in itself alone. Man, however, is a product of 
natiure and a product of history; he is heir of the 
power prepared and accumulated before him ; and it is 
the task of education to teach him how duly to employ 
his innate and inherited power." 

'^ How would you bring the education of an American 
under your system T asked Sonnenkamp. 

" Is your son to remain an American ?" 

" Why do you ask the question T 

"Because one great means of education would be 
lacking, if, living in a foreign country, he is deprived of 
the consciousness of his duty to the State. Is Roland, 
therefore, to consider himself as an American or a 
German ?" 

" We may assume as a German V 

Sonnenkamp was tired of this discussion, which he 
had really raised for his amusement ; at the same time 
he had the unpleasant feeling that, while he bad en- 
deavoured to impress the stranger, the latter had 
beguiled him into statements which were only reluc- 
tantly given. 

"Excuse me, sir," interrupted a groom, just as Eric 
was about to begin the subject again. Sonnenkamp 
rose hastily, said it was the hour for his ride, and nod- 
ding condescendingly to Eric, begged him to reserve 
the rest for another time. 

Just then Boland appeared, and called out : 

" Father, I may ride with Herr Dournay, may I not T 

Sonnenkamp assented, and walked hastily away. 
He mounted his horse, and soon after he might be seen 
riding along the white road by the river on a spirited 
charger. He looked powerful as he sat on horseback, 
the groom following him behind. 

Roland had already ordered his pony and Eric's horse 

VOL. I. 7 
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to be saddled. They both mounted, and rode at first 
at a walk through a part of the village ; by the road- 
side stood a small house, grown over with vines, and 
the window shutters were closed. Erie inquired to 
whom the house belonged, and why it was shut up ? 
Roland told him that it belonged to his father ; that 
the French architect who had built the villa had lived 
there, and also his father occasionally, when he had 
come over from Switzerland and Italy to superintend 
the building and the laying out of the park and 
garden, 

" Now for a trot," said Eric ; " take the reins better 
in your left hand." 

They rode off briskly side by side. Suddenly, how- 
ever, Eric's horse shied and reared. Roland screamed, 
but Eric quieted him, crying out : " I shall subdue 
him !" And he managed his steed with such power, 
that he brought it perfectlj^' under control. He turned 
back again to Eric, and they both rode on quietly 
together. 

" Fancy," said Roland, " I am going to have another 
tutor." 

" Well, and you are glad ?" 

" I don't wish for one." 

" What would you like to do, then ?" 

" I should like to go away — ^away from home, to a 
military academy ! Why did they let Manna go into 
the convent ? They always say that my mother can't 
eat, when I am not here ; but she must eat, neverthe- 
less, when I am an officer." 

" And you wish, then, to be an officer T 

" Yes ; what else could I be V 

Eric was silent. 
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" Do you also belong to the nobility T inquired the 
boy, after a pause. 

" No." 

" Shouldn't you like to do so V 

" That would not be possible." 

The boy played with the long mane of his horse ; 
presently he looked behind, and saw that the flag had 
been taken down from the tower. He pointed it out 
to Eiic, adding proudly that he would soon hoist it 
again. The refined, sculpture-like and colourless fea- 
tures of the boy looked eager and glowing, and his face 
assumed an expression of daring. 

" It is well that you are proud of being a born 
American," said Eric. 

"You are the first person in Germany who has 
thought it right," exclaimed the boy ; " Herr von 
Prancken and Fraulein Perini jeer at America ; you are 
the only one — but excuse me, I ought not to talk so 
familiarly to you." 

" Let it be so — we will be good friends." 

The boy extended his hand, and Eric pressed it with 
warmth. 

" See, our very horses are good friends," continued 
the boy. " Have you many horses at home ?" 

" I have none at all ; I am poor." 

" Shouldn't you like to be rich, too T 

" Wealth is a great power." 

Poland looked at him with astonishment. Herr 
Knopf had always used the very same words. After a 
time he asked : 

" Judging by your name, you are French, are you 

not r 

" No, I am German ; my ancestors emigrated from 

7—2 
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France. How old were you when you came to 
Europe ?" 

« Four." 

" Do you remember America at all T 

" No, but Manna does. I remember only a song I 
heard hummed by a negro, but I can't recall it per- 
fectly, and no one can sing it to me." 

They both rode on up the mountain road ; the little 
man whom Eric had seen working at the garden mould, 
passed them and greeted them respectfully. They 
halted, and Roland asked Nicholas, for such was the 
name of the dwarf, why he was going home already. 

Nicholas replied that he was only going home for 
dinner, and was then going to the wood to fetch some 
new mould, which Herr Sonnenkamp had discovered 
there ; that in the wood yonder there was a spring 
containing iron, and that Herr Sonnenkamp had dag 
the ground about, and had found ferruginous earth, 
and that he was going to plant hydrangeas in this 
earth, and thus to procure a blue species. Nicholas 
could not praise Herr Sonnenkamp enough, for he knew 
everything, and made use of everything, and it was 
natural that he should be rich, for' other stupid people 
went about the world where millions of money were 
lying everywhere, and did not know it. 

As they rode on, Eric remarked how curiously clear- 
sighted people manage to discover new things in the 
world, apparently investigated and ransacked as it 
already is, and he added that he valued highly the 
judgment with which Sonnenkamp pursued the art of 
horticulture. Roland rose in his stirrups ; he had never 
before heard his father thus praised. 

" Is there no one in the neighbourhood whom you 
would like to visit ?" asked Eric. 
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" No — or stay — there's the Major ; but he is just now 
at the castle. Yonder in the village there, the ranger 
Klaus lives, who keeps our dogs, will you go and see 
him ? I want to tell him about Mara's puppies ; an hour 
before you came he was with me." 

Eric assented readily, and at a brisk trot they rode 
up the slight ascent, and turning aside, halted at a 
small house, and dismounted. 

Dogs of various breeds came out and sprang round 
Boland. Puck also seemed to have friends here, and 
played with a brown terrier. A man of middle 
age appeared at the door, and raised his hand to his 
•cap with a kind of military salute. He wore a short 
light gray cotton jacket, a free and comfortable sort of 
costume worn by the rural inhabitants of the Rhine 
<}istricts ; he was smoking a china pipe, on which the 
ascension of Napoleon was depicted in bright colours. 

The manner in which Roland introduced his new 
friend to the gamekeeper showed that he knew how 
to behave imperiously to people in a subordinate con- 
dition. 

" Just fancy," he said to the gamekeeper, " Captain 
Doumay knew directly how old Mara's puppies were 
just from their whining, without having seen them !" 

"That may be, and also what breed they are," 
replied the gamekeeper ; he had a very loud voice. 
" Just according to the sort of breed, whether clever or 
jstupid, a dog has a peculiar whine and bark ; stupid 
people also scream and cry quite differently to clever 



ones." 



He looked roguishly at Eric, and held his pipe in 
his hand. He then conducted them both into his 
room, where there were a great many birdcages, and 
430 much singing and twittering, that scarcely a word 
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could be heard. The gamekeeper was proud to explain 
to Eric how he managed to accustom birds to grain, 
when their natural food was beetles and caterpillars, 
and how he prepared maggots and meal worms ; then 
he scolded Roland for having no plep^sure in the bird 
world. 

" No, I don't like birds," retorted the boy. 

" And I know why," said Eric. 

" You know why ?" 

" You have probably no pleasure in animals which 
you cannot possess, when they are at liberty, and you 
do not care to have them caught. You like dogs 
better, because they are free, and yet cling to us." 

The gamekeeper nodded to Eric, as if he would say, 
" You have got your head in the right place." 

" Yes, 1 like you better !" cried Roland, who had two 
young pointers on his lap, while their mother stood by, 
pressing her head against him, and all the dogs crowded 
round him. 

" Envy and jealousy," said Eric, " are nevertheless 
the distinguishing characteristic of dogs. As soon as 
one is caressed, the others want to be so also." 

"There is one which doesn't care much about it," 
laughed the gamekeeper. 

In the corner lay a small brown dog, which only 
now and then looked up and winked its eyes. Eric 
remarked that from its appearance this must be a 
fox-hound. 

"He's right, he understands dogs," exclaimed the 
gamekeeper, turning to Roland. " He's right ! I got 
the hound out of a fox-hole, and he is an ill-natured 
beast, and not to be trusted. Give him what you will, 
he is never thankful or attached to one." 

The dog in the comer only winked and closed its 
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eyes again, as though it did not trouble itself about 
the talk of men. 

Roland then showed Eric his ferrets ; he took them 
out of their cage, and they seemed to know him. One 
of a golden colour he designated as a tough and cun- 
ning rascal ; he had named him Buchanan. The name 
of the other he would not tell ; its real name was 
Knopf. He only said that he called it MagLster, because 
it always took a long time to reflect before it went 
into the hole, and it drew in its lips, as if it were going 
to deliver a long sermon. 

They went into the garden, and the gamekeeper 
showed Eric his bee-house. Turning to Roland, he 
said: 

" Yes, Roland, your father's flowers are good for my 
bees, if only the poor little creatures hadn't to fly so 
far as your garden. What does it matter ? I let my 
cattle graze on the pasture of others, and matters have 
not yet gone so far in the world that the rich can 
forbid the bees of the poor man from sucking honey 
from his flowers." 

It was a keen glance which darted from his eyes as 
he said this ; all the virulence of the poor against the 
rich was conveyed in it. 

The gamekeeper complained that Sonnenkamp en- 
couraged so many nightingales. " They sing prettily 
enough," he said, " but they eat up the bees' honey, that 
is to say, the bees themselves as well as the honey. 
The nightingale, which all men delight in so much, is 
a terrible bee-killer." 

" Yes," replied Eric, " nightingales do not know that 
the bees give honey, and they eat up the creatures not 
for our sake, but for their own." 

The gamekeeper looked first at Eric, then at Roland. 
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Roland inquired how far Griffin had gone in his train- 
ing. He received for reply that he had learned how- 
to pursue his victim, but that he was still too wild, 
and his spring was not regular, though he knew how 
to seize securely. Roland wished to see his capability ; 
the workman, however, who allowed fche trial to be 
made on him, was not at home. 

Roland said that Nicholas was gone home, or he 
would also be ready for the trial. He went himself 
and fetched Nicholas. 

When Roland was gone away, the gamekeeper 
hurriedly griped Eric's hand, and said : 

" I will help you, you shall have him ; I can give the 
youngster cleverly into your hands." 

Eric looked astonished, and the gamekeeper went on 
explaining to him that he knew well why Eric had 
come, and any one who understood the business could 
make an able man of Roland. He intimated with a 
crafty look that Eric would some day perhaps be 
also grateful to him, if he helped him in getting the 
place. 

Before Eric could make any reply, Roland returned 
with Nicholas, who" allowed a soft pad to be fastened 
round his neck, and placed himself by the garden 
hedge, holding the palings with botli his hands. An 
immense Newfoimdland dog was fetched from a shed, 
and sprang awkwardly hither and thither, until, at a 
whistle from the gamekeeper, he placed himself behind 
him. 

The gamekeeper then exclaimed : 

"Griffin! Seize! On the man!" 

With a bound the dog flew through the garden 
towards the dwarf, who was standing by the hedge, 
sprang at him, placed his teeth in the soft pad round 
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liis neck, and worried him until he fell, and then placing 
his right forefoot on his breast, he looked back towards 
the gamekeeper. 

" Bravo ! bravo I Look, he is a perfect Satan." 

" Bight, right !" cried Eoland. " Satan 1 that's the 
right name for him. He shall be called so. Satan I 
Now the whole country shall be afraid of me." 

Eric agreed with the gamekeeper that the name of a 
dog which has all its teeth cannot be changed. 

" Of course," repeated the gamekeeper, " a dog whose 
name is changed loses its calL" 

" Besides," added Eric, *' it is quite false to call a 
dog so. A dog's name should if possible be a mono- 
syllable, and should contain an E ; an E is easy to be 
called loud." 

" You are a great scholar. I have never met with 
anything like you ; you know everything," and the 
gamekeeper launched forth in his praise, and winked 
half secretly at the same time. 

Satan — for Roland persisted that the dog should be 
called so — could not be brought away from the poor 
little dwarf, although Boland and the gamekeeper 
called repeatedly. It was not a part of his training to 
do so. Not till the gamekeeper showed him his whip 
did he relax his hold. 

Roland gave Nicholas a piece of money ; the dwarf 
thanked him submissively, and only wished that he 
could thus thrice a day be thrown down by the dog. 
Eric looked on thoughtfully. The world which stands 
thus at the disposal of a rich boy, how was he to learn 
to love it, work for it, and influence it ? 

As they both left the cottage, the gamekeeper ac- 
companied them for some distance with a whole troop 
of dogs. They led the horses by the bridle, and the 
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gamekeeper walked exclusively with Eric, and dis- 
played all his wisdom in the training of dogs. 

He seemed in a roguish manner also desirous of in- 
structing Eric, for he said : " It is not till a dog can sup- 
port himself rightly, and not go stumbling over his 
own limbs, that anything can be begun with him. But 
the main thing is not to talk much with a dog ; one 
ought to use nothing but short words — come, go, here 
— no long speeches. One mustn't accustom him to 
think himself something, one must leave him alone for 
days ; if he wishes to be friendly, one must not accept 
it ; for as soon as one meddles too much with a dog, 
he becomes troublesome. If a dog is to have respect 
for any one, he must not miss his aim at the chase, 
especially the first time the dog is present. When one 
has shot anything that the dog can fetch, he at once 
becomes faithful and true ; but if the aim is missed, he 
has no respect, and never acquires it." 

" Do you know Herr Knopf T inquired the game- 
keeper. Eric replied in the negative. 

" Well, Herr Knopf," exclaimed the gamekeeper, 
" has told me a hundred times that all schoolmasters 
ought to serve their apprenticeship to me. Dogs and 
men are alike. Dogs are only more honest dogs, and 
allow themselves to be trained, and only bite when 
their master tells them." 

Eric looked with astonishment at the man, who 
betrayed such mysterious bitterness. And this man 
was the boy's friend ! 

The gamekeeper smirked as Eric said that animala 
imbibe some of the understanding of those by whom 
they are surrounded. 

As they took leave of the man on reaching the plain^ 
he led Roland aside, and said : 
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"You fine fellow, all your stock stiff pastors and 
schoolmastei*s have been nothing. This is a man! 
Your father ought to purchase such a man, and then 
something might be made of you. But truly, he is 
not to be had for all your money." 

The gamekeeper apparently said this only to Roland^ 
but Eric was intended to hear it, for it was necessary 
that he should know that he had cause to be thankful 
to the gamekeeper. 

Just as they were mounting, the gamekeeper said : 

" Do you know that your father is now buying the 
whole hill yonder ? A ring fence they call that. 
Cursed system of appropriation! Your father asks 
the price of the Rhine district, and buys it." And he 
added gnashingly, "A hundred years hence not a 
handbreadth of all these vineyards will belong to 
those who are digging and raking yonder. Must it be ? 
Ought it to be ?" 

Eric did not answer, and did not allow Roland to 
answer. They rode at a brisk trot towards the Villa. 
Eric's decision was made. 



CHAPTER 11. 

WHEN Eric and Eoland returned from their ride, 
they heard that Herr von Praneken had 
arrived. Eric's baggage also had already been taken 
to his room. The valet Joseph introduced himself to 
Eric as the son of a man employed in the anatomical 
department of the university, and mentioned that 
Eric's father had given him a French grammar, &om 
which he had learned by heart while serving in the 
billiard-room of the academical casino. 

Joseph helped Eric in his unpacking, and, at the 
same time, enlightened him as to the arrangements of 
the house, among which the first thing to be observed 
was, that previous to dinner, which was regarded as 
the climax of the day, every one should appear dressed 
on the pleasure-ground in summer, and in spring in 
Nice. Such was the name of a vaulted corridor on the 
terrace, where the sun had most power. 

Eric laid aside his uniform, and when he reached 
the vaulted corridor he found Praneken walking up 
and down with Fraulein Perini. Praneken came 
towards him with a courteous smile, which vanished 
just as quickly as it appeared. Conscious of his rank 
and social position, he could exhibit a politeness in 
which even a certain tone of mind might be perceived. 
With a bow he again joined Fraulein Perini, and con- 
tinued his walk and conversation with her. 

Roland presently arrived, having likewise changed 
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his dress ; it seemed to strike the boy seeing Eric in 
plain clothes. 

" Is your sister's name Manna T asked Eric. 

"Yes; really Hermanna, but we always call her 
Manna. Have vou ever heard of her T 

Eric had not time to reply that the name was often 
mentioned by Prancken and Fraulein Perini, for just 
thenllerrSonnenkamp appeared in black evening dress^ 
white necktie, and spotless yellow gloves. He greeted 
every one with animation. Never was Herr Sonnen- 
kamp more cheerful and'elastic than the quarter of an 
hour before luncheon. 

They proceeded to the dining-room, a cool square 
vaulted apartment, lighted from above. The carved 
oak furniture was massive in the extreme; a large 
buffet ornamented with handsome old goblets and 
Venetian glasses, was rich in its display of silver. 
Throughout the country report whispered that Herr 
Sonnenkamp only ate from plates of gold. 

The folding-doors were presently thrown open, and 
two servants in coffee-coloured livery stood like sen- 
tinels on either side of the entrance, while Frau Ceres 
walked into the apartment like a princess. She bowed,, 
though certainly rather stiffly, as she entered. Prancken 
went towards her and conducted her to the table. 

For every guest a servant stood ready to push in 
his chair as soon as he was seated. Fraulein Perini 
stood behind her chair, supported her arms on the back 
of it, held her mother-of-pearl cross in her folded 
hands, prayed, made the sign of the cross, and seated 
herself. The valet Joseph, who stood aside by a table 
covered with bottles, fulfilled the office of a cup-bearer, 
and had a keen eye for empty glasses, which he imme- 
diately filled. 
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Frau Ceres kept on her pale yellow gloves during 
the meal. At every dish she waited until Herr Son- 
nenkamp said : 

" Take something, dear child — I beg you." 

The manner in which he invited her had a double 
tone, difficult to define ; sometimes it sounded like the 
call and voice of a beast-tamer who allows some tamed 
animal to eat the food before it ; sometimes, however, 
it sounded like an appeal to a refractory child. Frau 
Ceres only ate poultry and sweets. 

Prancken behaved at table as an acknowledged and 
honoured guest, whose duty it is to be agreeable and 
communicative to his host. He talked of the Mann- 
heim horse fair, from which he had only early that day 
returned with his friend; he had purchased a grey 
mare for the autumn races, and expressed his willing- 
ness to give it up to Herr Sonnenkamp if he wished. 
He also imderstood how to amuse Frau Ceres. She 
had an especial aversion to the family of the wine- 
cavalier, who had behaved with great distance and 
reserve to the Sonnenkamps. Prancken now related 
some ridiculous boasting of the wine-cavalier's, who 
nevertheless was his intimate friend. He also imitated 
the manner of different people and showed up affecta- 
tion, and produced an expression of interest in the 
weary face of Frau Ceres, and indeed often a smile. 

The conversation was carried on in Italian, a lan- 
guage which Prancken could speak with tolerable ease, 
but in which Eric was not fluent. Frau Ceres con- 
sidered it her duty not to leave the stranger whoUy 
unnoticed, so she asked him in English whether his 
parents were still alive. 

With an air of evident patronage, Prancken pro- 
ceeded to speak of Eric's father and mother ; he did so 
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with especial kindness, and emphasized the fact that 
Eric's mother was a lady of good family. 

"Your name is French really, is it not T enquired 
Fraulein Perini. 

Eric repeated that his ancestors had emigrated to 
Germany two hundred years before, but that he felt 
himself thoroughly a German and rejoiced in his des- 
cent from the Huguenots. 

" What are Huguenots ? Oh, yes, I remember, it is 
an opera 1" exclaimed Frau Ceres, childishly delighted 
that she knew it. 

The company had to restrain themselves from laugh- 
ing aloud. 

"Why are they really called Huguenots?" asked 
Roland, And Eric replied : 

" Some fancy that the designation originated in con- 
sequence of their religious meetings at Tours being 
only held, by order of their secret league, at midnight, 
when King Hugo's ghost was about; others are of 
opinion that it is from a German word, eidgenosse 
(confederates), and that it was changed by the French 
into Huguenots." 

"You seem to be proud of Huguenot descent ?" in- 
quired Sonnenkamp. 

" I should not choose proud as the right word," re- 
plied Eric. " A tyrannical king expelled the Hugue- 
nots from France, and like the Jews they have become 
component parts of various nations " 

" It is very modest of you," interrupted Prancken, " to 
place the Huguenots, who were for the most part noble 
families, in parallel with the Jews." 

" It is indifferent to me whether my ancestors were 
noble," replied Eric; "they devoted themselves to 
trade as citizens, and my immediate progenitors were 
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goldsmiths. The comparison with the Jews, however, 
I must maintain. They were both exiled and scattered 
on account of their faith, and both have ever aimed at 
keeping the unity of mankind in view beyond all 
nationality, and in working with all their might 
against fanaticism and exclusiveness. There is no re- 
ligion which can alone make men happy, and there is 
no nationality which alone can make men humanly 
noble." 

Prancken and Fraulein Perini looked at each other 
with amazement, Frau Ceres did not know what it all 
meant, and Sonnenkamp shook his head over a guest 
who forcibly introduced his ideas into the light con- 
vercsation at his table. 

"You must explain it to me some day more accu- 
rately," he said, endeavouring to turn liis conversation. 

Roland asked : 

"Is Louis the Fourteenth, who expelled your an- 
cestors, the same king who destroyed the castles on the 
Rhine ?" 

" Certainly." 

It seemed impossible to divert the conversation from 
a subject which made it heavy, but it was suddenly 
turned by the appearance of a strongly-seasoned dish. 
Roland wished to eat some of it, but his father pre- 
vented him. His mother, on the contrary, called out 
with sudden vehemence : 

" Do let him eat what he likes !" 

A glance from Eric met Roland's eye, and the boy 
laid down the mouthful he was on the point of con- 
veying to his lips, and said : 

" I would rather leave it." 

The meal was finished. Fraulein Perini again 
prayed softly. All stood still, the servants quickly re- 
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moved the chairs and the party walked towards the 
verandah to take their coffee. 

Frau Ceres gave a biscuit to her snow-white parrot, 
and the parrot cried : " God bless you, Massa !" Then 
she threw herself into an arm-chair, and Prancken 
seated himself on a low stool almost at her feet. 

Fraulein Perini chose a place near enough, if desired 
to take part in the conversation, and yet sufficiently 
far off to let Frau Ceres speak alone with Prancken. 

Sonnenkamp signed to Eric to go with him into the 
garden. Roland followed them unbidden. 

A servant came and announced that the gamekeeper, 
Klaus, was with the new-bom puppies, and that the 
young gentleman was requested to go to him. 
You may go," said his father. 
I should like better to stay," replied Roland. 

There was something childlike and insinuating in 
his tone and gesture, as he took Eric's hand as he spoke. 

" K your father says you may go, you ought to go," 
said Eric. 

Roland went with hesitating step. 

Sonnenkiaimp and Eric proceeded towards the park. 

Two men were walking together step by step by the 
villa on the Rhine, and yet both were so separate and 
different. Sonnenkamp had by bold vigour and inconsi- 
derate power of will gained all the worldly possessions he 
could desire; he wished now to enjoy them in repose and 
to subject all to his selfish plans. Eric, on the contrary, 
had only striven and laboured to penetrate the world 
of knowledge and to work for his fellow-men. Every 
appeal drew forth his full powers of thought. He be- 
lieved that men wished to gain something in conversa- 
tion, that they wished to be enlightened and not merely 
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to pass away time, and so in the excitement of the 
moment he spoke fully and freely, never thinking of 
being misunderstood and regardless of the reproach of 
vanity. 

Thus he now enlarged upon the happiness of living 
here in a quiet home on the banks of the busy river, 
absorbed within himself and working for the wide 
world. 

Sonnenkamp listened in patience, but inwardly he 
triumphed over the enthusiast. These scholars live, 
he thought, in small university towns, and seeing 
nothing of the world, they create visions of humanity 
for themselves, and appear to themselves as rulers of 
the world. 

Sonnenkamp whistled, but so softly, that no one but 
himself heard it ; in fact, he knew how to place his 
lips in such a manner that no one should even see that 
he was whistling. 

He sat down on an elevation, and pointed out a seat 
to Eric also. 

"You must have remarked," he said, "that Fraulein 
Perini is a strict Catholic, and our whole house belongs 
to the Church. Her confession is, however, no hindrance 
to me. But now" — he bent forward, placed both hands 
on his knee, and looked keenly at Eric — ^^' but, now; 
briefly the main question : How do you think that a 
boy who already knows that he has no occasion to 
work for his livelihood, indeed, that he will some day 
possess a million of money — or we may say, many 
millions — how do you think that such a boy can be 
educated ?" 

" There is only one definite answer to give to such a 
question." 

"ReaUy?" 
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"The answer would simply be : He cannot be edu- 
cated at aU." 

"How? NotataU?" 

" Yes. The Great Unknown, Fate, alone can educate 
him. What we can do, is nothing more than to 
accustom him duly to regulate and employ the power 
assigned to him." 

" Regulate and employ," murmured Sonnenkamp to 
himself. " That is good. You confirm an observation 
of mine. Only a soldier — only a man who has been 
trained and formed naturally, can accomplish anything 
of importance; books and lectures avail but little; 
they do not conquer the old world and they do not 
create a new one." 

With a changed and almost submissive tone, Sonnen- 
kamp proceeded : 

" I see already that I, myself, shall perhaps learn 
more from you than Roland. I beg you, therefore, to 
tell me how — ^imagine yourself a father in my circimi- 
stances — ^how would you bring up your son ?" 

" I think," replied Eric, " that imagination may de- 
vise a good deal, but the secret ties of nature are only 
to be felt and cannot be imagined. Let me, therefore, 
answer you fix)m my own standing point as a 
stranger." 

« Right." 

" My father was tutor to the Prince, and I think his 
task was easier." 

« Easier ? and why 1" 

"In a prince the consciousness of duty is early 
awakened ; every moment he feels a pride, but also a 
duty, in behaving himself as a prince. The formalities 
due to his position are received as a duty and become 

the habit of his life." 

8—2 
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Sonnenkamp leant back and swallowed Eric's re- 
marks like some rare and dainty morseL The man 
may indulge in fancy, he thought, while he cannot call 
the chair he is sitting on, or the foot of earth he is 
standing on, his own. 

" Go on," he said. 

" It may appear ridiculous," resumed Eric, " but it is 
an important fact, that a prince, even in his cradle, re- 
ceives his military rank. As soon as he wakes to 
reason, he sees his father always obedient to the law 
of duty. I will not deny that this duty is often lightly 
regarded and even wholly neglected; but a certain 
show of duty is always preserved. In a rich man, on 
the contrary, the child does not see the duty imposed 
by riches, so constantly before his eyes ; he sees bene- 
volence, concern for public good, assistance to art, 
hospitality, but all this appears merely as free personal 
inclination." 

" You, too, then believe in established obligations V^ 
interposed Sonnenkamp, without further explaining 
what he meant by the remark, but rather to encourage 
Eric to pursue the subject. 

He had intended to sift Eric only for the sake of 
having a new kind of enjoyment in hearing aU that an 
idealistic scholar had to say ; he had an especial desire 
that Eric should do all this solely for his own amuse- 
ment ; he felt a certain pleasure in having himself a 
glimpse into the land of the Ideal — it looked inviting 
enough, but only for an hour or two's recreation. Un- 
expectedly, however, he saw his lively interest excited ; 
he felt that with Eric he should admit into his house a 
contrary and indeed hostile element. But was it not,, 
perhaps, suitable that his son should be allowed to 
know and to overcome this ideal world of the scholar I 
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" Do you know," asked Sonnenkamp thoughtftilly, 
*'what one most wishes for and what one cannot pur- 
chase 1" 

Eric shook his head, and Sonnenkamp continued : 

" Confidence in God ! A poor vinedresser was buried 
yesterday ; and I would give half my property if I 
could have purchased his confidence in God for my 
latter years. I would not believe the doctor, but it is 
true, the vinedresser had an accumulation of disorders, 
and in all his suffering he was always saying : * My 
Saviour had to suffer far more, and God knows why 
He has afflicted me thus.' I wish you were able to 
give my son feelings like that, without making him 
either a pietist or a priest-ridden slave." 

"I think we can obtain this feeling in the con- 
43ciousness of working according to the measure of our 
ability and in harmony with the welfare of our fellow- 
men." 

They saw Prancken and Fraulein Perini walking 
together up and down a side-path, and Sonnenkamp, 
pointing to them, said : 

" Your friend Prancken understands very well how 
to entertam Fraulein Perini." 

Eric explained that he had no right to call himself a 
firiend of Prancken's ; they had become acquainted in 
*e „mt»y ,d.o„l ^ I the g.m«,n, bit ttey had 
never harmonized in their views, and his aims had been 
very different to those of an elder son ; he owned the 
kindness with which Prancken had facilitated his ad- 
mission into Sonnenkamp's family, but, as he said, 
truth was before everything. 

Sonnenkamp again whistled inaudibly ; he was evi- 
<dently astonished at this candour. The idea crossed his 
mind that Eric was a crafty diplomatist, for he con- 
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sidered it as one of the first marks of diplomacy not to 
be fettered in any way by gratitude. This man is 
either the noblest of enthusiasts, or the most crafty of 
worldlings, he thought. 

As they met Prancken and Fraulein Perini, Sonnen- 
kamp greeted the Baron with great cordiality, and 
took his arm. 

Eric went with Fraulein Perini. The latter always 
carried about with her some smaU and fine handiwork, 
with scarcely visible instrumente and fine thread ; she 
accomplished a strip of la^e with surprising rapidity. 
Eric manifested especial pleasure in the pretty work 
which she called tatting. In other matters it was at 
once established between the two, as though it were a 
written compact : We will avoid each other as much a» 
possible, and if we are placed in the same circle, we 
wiU behave ourselves as if we were not fellow-pilgrims 
in the world. 

While Eric was with the father in the garden, 
Roland was sitting with the gamekeeper by the young 
puppies. The gamekeeper inquired if it were settled 
with the Captain. Boland did not understand what 
he meant, and the gamekeeper laughed within him- 
self as he saw the prospect of reaping a double ad- 
vantage. 

"What shall I get from you," he asked with a 
cunning look, " if I manage that the captain remains 
with you as your companion and tutor? Ah!" he 
interrupted himself, " you make a face like the dogs,, 
when they open their eyes for the first time. Now say 
what shall I get V 

Boland did not answer. 

Presently Joseph also came into the stable. He 
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depicted Eric's parents as perfect saints, and at last 
added: 

" You might be proud, Master Roland ; Eric's fitther 
educated the prince, and the son is now educating you." 

Still Roland had no word in reply. He walked 
away, and saw his father and Eric sitting together, 
and he felt angry with him. Why had he not at once 
said who he was ? But he quickly overcame the 
feeling. He clung confidingly to Eric, and his look 
said : " I know who you are." 

Eric did not understand the look. 

" Others have had you enough now, do come with 
me," said Roland. 

He took Eric to his room ; he seemed only waiting 
for Eric to speak, but the latter would gladly have 
begged the boy to leave him alone. It lay like a 
heavy burden on his mind, that any one who enters 
into service, and especially any one who had accepted 
the aflFections of a young mind, which he is to form, 
and support, and train, has no life to himself ; he may 
not be weary, he may not say, " Now leave me to my- 
self ;" he must be always ready, always waiting, always 
present for another. 

Roland was sad, as he looked on Eric's tired counte- 
nance. A servant came and announced that the car- 
riages were ready. Eric started. What a life was 
this 1 to wander about the garden, to ride, to drive, to 
eat, then drive again, and amuse oneself. How was the 
inner life to be preserved and maintained ? how would 
it be possible to keep a yoimg mind in any definite 
direction, in any continuous course of development ? 

He went down with Roland, and begged to be ex- 
cused fi'om driving, as he wished to be a few hours alone. 
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Herr Soimenkamp said that he placed no restramt 
on his guests. Prancken and Fraulein Ferini ex- 
changed glances, in which a malicious pleasure seemed 
to lie, that Eric should have committed himself through 
his own wilfubiess. 

Boland said he wished to remain at home with Eric, 
but Prancken replied in a triumphant tone : 

"Herr Doumay wishes to be alone, and if you 
remain with him, dear Boland, the gentleman is not 
alone." 

He said the word "gentleman" in a peculiarly 
jarring tone. 

The second carriage was sent away. Fraulein 
Perini, Prancken, and Eoland got in. Sonnenkamp 
seated himself on the box ; he took pleasure in himself 
driving the four horses. 

Frau Ceres also remained at home. Eric saw the 
party drive away, and then returned to his room. 

One feeling above all took possession of his mind, 
and made his heart feel free : he had remaiued faithful 
to the truth, and so would he ever. Truth is that 
mother Earth, standing upon which the wrestling spirit 
is not to be conquered and subjected. 

A servant entered, and annoimced that Frau Ceres 
wished to speak with him. 

The sun had gone down, a glowing mist lay over 
valley, and river, and mountain, as Eric went with 
the servant, and caught a view of the distant prospect 
from the entrance-halL 

He was conducted through several apartments. In 
the last, in which a burning lamp of dim glass was 
suspended; he heard a voice saying : 

" I thank you. Sit down." 
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He saw Frau Ceres lying on the sofa, with a large 
arm-chair in front of her. 

" I remained at home to-day for your sake," began 
Frau Ceres ; she had a delicate and nervous voice. 

Eric did not exactly know what reply to make. 
Suddenly she raised herself and asked : 

" You know my daughter T 

« No/' 

" I am not the cause that she is a nun — no, not I — 
don't believe that !" and again lying back on the pil- 
lows, Frau Ceres continued : 

" Do not remain with us, Captain, I warn you. I 
know nothing at all — ^he has not allowed me to know 
anything — ^but do not remain with us, if you can find 
employment elsewhere. Why did you wish to enter 
this family ?" 

" Because I thought I could be a good guide for your 
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I am not learned, I don't understand you," replied 
Frau Ceres. " But you have a voice and words. I 
should like always to be listening to you, even though 
I don't understand what you are saying. You will 
not let him know that I sent for you." 

" Him I Whom V Eric longed to ask, but Frau 
Ceres again raised herself hastily, and said : 

" Do not remain. He can be terrible. No one knows 
it, no one can imagine it. He is a dangerous man. 
Do you care for me also V 

Eric trembled. What did it all mean ? 

"Ah, 1 know not what I am saying," continued 
Frau Ceres. " He is right, I have only half my senses. 
Why did I send for you ? Yes, now I know. Tell me 
of your mother. Is she really so clever and so noble ? 
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Tou are of course a good son. . . . Roland is so ir- 
regular in his eating, his nurse spoilt him; but he is 
good ... all are good." 

Frau Ceres uttered the words sometimes hurriedly, 
sometimes sleepUy. Eric could not bring himself to 
ask her the meaning of her contradictory and enig- 
matical assertions. He only said that he had every 
confidence that Roland would be a sterling character, 
and that he would be a joy to his mother, and he 
depicted his future in glowing terms. 

Frau Ceres sobbed, then she said : 

" I thank you — I thank you !" 

She extended her delicate white hand to Eric, ex- 
claiming: 

" I thank you ! With all his gold, he had not been 
able to effect this, that T can weep again. Oh, what 
good it does mo! Stay with us. He cannot . . . you 
will tell him nothing. I should like to have a mother 
also. Stay with us. I thank you — ^now go— go — ^before 
he returns — ^go. Good-night." 

Eric returned to his room. All that he had wit- 
nessed seemed like a dream to him ; the mysterious 
manner in which the Sonnenkamp family had been 
spoken of at Wolfsgarten was confirmed more and 
more. Here were enigmas of the strangest kind. 

Eric's love for Roland now became mixed with pity. 
Here was a sad domestic state of things, under which 
the boy must have suffered much. Eric determined 
to help the young mind to the utmost of his power. 

He was, however, not to be long alone, for the valet 
Joseph came to him, and told him various things re- 
lating to the house, while Eric, who was thinking only 
of Roland, scarcely heard him. 

Joseph had been employed in the billiard-room of 
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the university. He had then been waiter in the Berne 
Hotel, at Berne, where Sonnenkamp, who had passed 
ahnost two summers there, and had occupied the whole 
of the first floor — the best apartenents in the world, as 
Joseph called them — ^had become acquainted with him, 
and had taken him into service. The servants in the 
house were a menagerie gathered together from all 
countries. The head coachman was a German, the 
head groom was an Englishman, the cook was a French- 
man, the upper housemaid a cunning Bohemian, and 
Fraulein Perini an Italian Frenchwoman from Nice. 
Herr Sonnenkamp was very strict, the gardeners were 
not allowed to smoke in the park, and no groom might 
whistle in the stables, for all the horses were accus- 
tomed to their master's whistle, and were not to be 
disturbed. Moreover, Herr Sonnenkamp especially 
liked his servants not to appear as servants ; it was 
only recently that he had consented to his wife's wish 
that some should wear livery. The servants might 
speak but little, and there were regular words which 
Herr Sonnenkamp addressed to each, and which each 
had to use in reply, but at the same time all were 
treated weU. Until recently, Herr Sonnenkamp had 
had a steward who kept the books, and managed the 
correspondence. Herr Sonnenkamp was especially in- 
dulgent and patient towards Frau Ceres, and no one 
rightly knew whether the lady was in fuU possession 
of her reason or no. 

In conclusion, Joseph mentioned, not without self-sa- 
tisfaction, that he had already spread abroad the fame 
of Eric's parents in the servants' haU, for it was weU, 
he added, when people knew where one came from, as 
they had far more respect. The real mistress in the 
house was, however, Madame Perini : she was, it is true. 
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only a Miss, but Frau Ceres herself always spoke to her 
as Madame. 

" The gamekeeper is right," added Joseph, " Fraulein 
Perini is a woman with the cunning of seven cats, and 
«he has got her martin into the bargain. Ah, our 
young lady ! K she were only here again. And she 
wiU be Frau von Prancken! Ah, she is beautiful! 
Not really beautiful, but so sweet and gracious ; she 
used to be so merry, no horse was too wild for her, no 
4itorm on the Bhine too violent ; and she hunted like 
a poacher. But now she is only sad — ^always sad — 
very sad." 

Like broken sounds, gradually blending together 
into a melody, Eric thought on all that he had now 
heard of the daughter of the house. And was not this 
the girl who had met h im in the convent the day 
before yesterday ? Involuntarily the whole pictiQ» of 
her life came before him. The child is sent into the 
convent, away from every one, from all intercourse 
with the world. She is taken from the convent and 
they say to her, " You are the Baroness Prancken !" and 
she is happy with her handsome and cheerful husband, 
.and all the splendour of the world is placed at her feet, 
as if he had made it all, and it may be weU that she 
does not know what she has in her husband, yes— it 
will be a happiness, if she does not know. Joseph 
retired. 

Eric sat alone in his room ; not a sound was to be 
heard ; he was very tired, for it had been a day full 
of excitement and effort in adapting himself to circum- 
stances so wholly new that it seemed impossible they 
could have been crowded into so short a space of time. 
What had he not passed through to-day! That he 
had been with Clodwig contemplating Boman excava- 
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tions, seemed like an event of years gone by ; he had 
to-day stirred up all the rudiments of thought, he had 
to-day for the first time eaten the bread of servitude,, 
and the feeling of half friendship, half ingratitude, tha 
mystery connected with Sonnenkamp, Roland, Frau- 
lein Perini, and Frau Ceres, the summons of Frau Ceres 
and the confused secret that he was to keep, the pic- 
ture of the daughter of the house — ^Eric cast aside all 
secondary ideas and thought of Roland alone. 

He drew himself vigorously up. The military 
habit helped him. It bid him stand at his post, keep 
a watchful eye, and not grow weary. 

He heard at the station in the distance the hissing- 
of an engine that had finished its work. . It rumbled 
and screamed and puffed, like a monster of the fabulous 
world. It had to-day drawn up and down a line of 
carriages, in which hundreds of human beings had been 
seated for a time, and now it was at rest, and was 
letting out its steam. Eric smiled to himself, as h& 
thought that he himself was like the engine now 
brought in to cool, and to be heated anew on the^ 
following morning. 

Just aa Eric was betaking himself to rest, Roland 
appeared and told him that Prancken was going to 
visit Manna in the convent ; then he asked Eric if ho 
had nothing to say to him. Eric answered in the 
negative, and the boy looked sad when Eric bid himi 
good-night. 



OHAPTEE III. 

GRASS and flowers were glittering with the morn- 
ing dew, and the birds were singing merrily as 
Eric wandered through the park. A well-regulated 
and careful mind was evident everywhere. 

Two women were carrying mould ashore from a boat 
lying in the Rhine ; Eric listened as they chattered 
together. • 

" Thank God for sending us the man 1" said the one ; 
" no one in the country who is ready to work need 
now suffer want." 

"Yes," cried the other, "and people are wicked 
enough to say I don't know what of the man." 

" What do they say T 

" That he was once a tailor." 

Eric had to restrain himself from laughing aloud. 
A third woman with a somewhat harsh voice said : 

" What ! a tailor — he was a pirate, and he stole a 
vessel of gold from the Sultan in Africa." 

" And if it were so," rejoined the other, "the cannibals 
have money enough and are heathens to boot, and Herr 
Sonnenkamp does good with his money." 

Eric passed on. Looking down from a height he 
saw how beautifully the house and its outbuildings 
harmonized with the park and garden ; near the main 
building there were only trees of dark foliage, limes, 
elms, and maple, making the light architecture of the 
Renaissance style stand out all -the more strikingly. 
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The shrubbery walks all led up to the house itself, 
which did not seem so much to be built in the midst of 
the scene around, as to be formed out of it ; the stone 
colonnades, the turf, the trees, the heights, all led to 
the house ; everything was in harmony. The whole 
place was a master-piece of rural architecture, a piece 
of natural poetry according with the pure laws of art ; 
the work of man looked as fresh as if it had just come 
from the workman's hand, and every bit of trelliswork 
revealed the care that had been expended. 

When Eric quitted the thick brushwood and reached 
the lake, he saw Herr Sonnenkamp approaching him. 
The latter looked strange in his grey, embroidered, 
short, plush jacket; he seemed pleased to find Eric 
awake already, and offered to shew him over the whole 
place. 

Taking him to an elevation planted with beautiful 
plane trees, the perfect growth of which he extolled, 
Sonnenkamp remarked that iu the shadeless vine 
country, places of deep shadow were especially needful 
for the hot summer days. 

"See," he exclaimed, "I have trespassed on other 
grounds in studying the beauty of my pleasure- 
grounds; yonder on the height there is a group of 
trees, which I have arranged and preserved, I have 
made paths and planted fresh plantations, in order to 
obtain a restful prospect. I did not build my house as 
a point of view for others, I built it for the view it 
affords myself The peasant's cottage yonder was built 
after my own plan, and of course I had contributed to 
its cost. The plantation is to conceal the glaring stone 
quarry; the pretty church tower up there in the 
village was bmlt by myself A great deal has been 
said in my praise for all this, and a good deal of 
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religious flattery bestowed on me, but I may confess 
to you, it was only done for the sake of getting a 
beautiful view. I must bring the whole neighbour- 
hood into a different frame of mind ; and it is difficult. 
Look there, a basket-maker is building a house yonder 
with the horrible red tile roof, and it offends my eye. 
I could not get round the fellow. He wishes to sell 
me the house at a high price — ^but what am I to do 
with it ? He might just as well keep it and conform 
to my directions.'* 

There lay an air of triumph in the manner in which 
Sonnenkamp spoke, and Eric could not help thinking 
of Bella's words that the man was a conqueror ; such a 
man will subject, arrange, and regulate the world 
according to his own personal taste and personal 
desire. The villages, the churches, the mountains, and 
forests, all are to him only points of view to be seen 
from some favourite angle. 

They reached a pretty seat for one person under a 
weeping ash, which formed a circular roof of shade. 
But the chair was turned over, and was leant against 
the tree. 

" This is my daughter's favourite place," said Son- 
nenkamp. 

" And you have turned over the seat that no on& 
may come here, until your child returns ?" 

" No," replied Sonnenkamp, " it was by chance." 

For a long time they stood before a group of pine 
trees. The morning wind played among the leaves of 
the tacamahac, and the white foliage looked like a sea 
of light curling waves floating in the air. 

Sonnenkamp told him that the lake with the foun- 
tain and the rose- walk on a slight elevation near, had 
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been arranged according to a dream of Frau Ceres, and 
he added : 

" That was at a time when I was very happy in 
settling here, and a more equal and healthy tone pre- 
vailed among alL" 

Eric paused* Should he tell Herr Sonnenkamp of 
his conversation yesterday with Frau Ceres ? Sonnen- 
ka^ipaJso stood «tiU, and said, with a peculiar whisper, 
as if he were blowing a fire cautioiisly and gently : 

" My wife has often strange humours ; if she is not 
»m<.,Lw, she fo^^ what A,' wiahei" 

Then witii an unusual empressement he continued : 

" Now come, and I will show you my great vanity. 
But stay, one question. You are a philosopher — ^is it 
not terrible that we must leave all this ; that we know 
we must die, and that all this will grow green and 
bloom again, while he who has planted it and who 
has acquired the means to do so, is no longer here and 
is mouldering in the grave ?" 

" Why do you indulge such thoughts V 

" You are right to give me such a reply. We have 
no right to ask such a question, for no one can give an 
answer* But one thing more. I wish Roland to have 
a just appreciation for all this, and to go on with my 
work, for a garden like this is not like a piece of sculp- 
ture or the creation of an artist ; they remain ever the 
same, but this garden will grow, and must constantly 
be formed anew. And why should it not be granted 
to us, that what we have acquired, created, and formed, 
should descend to our posterity, without the dread that 
strangers may some day call it all their own, and lay it 
waste?' 

" ff you think," replied Eric, " that I know no an- 
VOL. I. 9 
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Bwer to your first question, allow me to say that I do 
not understand your second." 

" Well, well, we will talk about it, or we will not 
talk any more at all," said Sonnenkamp, stopping short. 

Leaving the shady park, the boundary of which was 
planted with fine, healthy silver firs, they entered a 
maze of fruit trees, spread over a surface of several 
acres in extent. The beds were edged with dwarf 
apple and pear trees ; the stems were scarcely two feet 
high, and the brsinches were so trained upon wires that 
on either side they often extended thirty feet in length. 

Sonnenkamp told Eric that they cracked the 
branches in order not to let the sap diffuse itself 
through the stem and boughs for the growth of the 
wood ; everything, he said, must tend to fruit. 

"You pity, perhaps, these broken branches?" he 
asked, with an ironical smile. 

" The natural form with which we are acquainted — ^" 

" Yes, yes," interrupted Sonnenkamp, "men are cap- 
tives to prejudice. Does any one perceive anything 
violent and ugly in the fact that the vine is cut down 
three times every summer ? no one desires beauty of 
form in a vine, only rich finiit ; and it ought to be the 
same with fruit trees. As soon as budding was intro- 
duced, the path was pointed out ; we only follow in ii 
Let the ornamental tree be for ornament, and the fiiiit 
tree for fruit, everything as it ought to be. This apple 
tree ought to have such branches and only so many 
branches as may bear fruit, and this fruit as fine as 
possible ; we don't wish for wood in the fruit tree, but 
fruit." 

" But Nature—" 

" Nature ! Nature !" said Sonnenkamp in derision. 
" Nine-tenths of what is called Nature, is nothing but 
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tiaming and self-made fantasticalness. Nature and 
Nationality are the two divinities which you philoso- 
phers worship. There is no such thing as Nature, 
there is no nationality, and if they do exist, they cer- 
tainly are both devoid of life." 

Eric was surprised at this defiant mode of speech, 
but Sonnenkamp turned the subject, and said : 

"The right man for education would be he who 
would train human beings as I do these flowers : for 
iheir immediate object, nothing superfluous, no indirect 
ways. That which we call Nature is a myth ; there is 
no Nature, at least indiscemibly little. With us men, 
all is habit, education, tradition." 

" Men who hold to tradition," Eric at last interposed, 
" call us men of science, atheists ; a denier of Nature I 
have until now never known nor heard of. We might 
perhaps say that those who deduce the laws of our life 
from Revelation, deny Nature, or rather reject it." 

" I am not a scholar, and above all no theologian," 
said Sonnenkamp, hastily. « Everything is fate. The 
caterpillars do damage in the forest ; side by side with 
a bare and eaten oak is another perfectly healthy — 
wherefore ? That we know not. And see these trees 
here ; I have studied the economy of that which we 
call Nature ; a thousand germs may perish that one 
may unfold, and it is not otherwise in human life." 

" I understand," said Eric. " All that lives is favoured 
in contrast to all that perishes ; the blossom that deve- 
lopes into ripe fruit is rich, the other miserably poor. 
Do you mean it so ?" 

"Partly," replied Sonnenkamp, somewhat wearily. 
" I only wished to say that I no longer seek the man, 
because I do not believe I can find him, who can so 

9—2 
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educate my son that he should be exactly fitted for the 
position allotted to him." 

They walked for some time silently through the 
garden. 

On a board, appearing above the wall of the fruit- 
garden, there stood written — 

"Warning. There are spring-guns and man-trap^ 
in this garden." 

Eric looked at Sonnenkamp, who said, smiUng— 

" Your glance asks me whether the board speaks the 
truth ? It is so. Men no longer believe that one has 
the courage to do so. Keep on the path close by my side.** 

Sonnenkamp delighted in Eric's amazement. And 
yet it was false, and there were neither man-tiaps nor 
spring-guns in the garden. 

They had reached the so-called Nice, through a cor- 
ridor designed after the Pompeian style, and entered 
below the second temu.e of the fruii^^ken. 

" Now I will show you my house," said Sonnenkamp, 
and pressing a small door which led through a subter* 
ranean passage, he conducted his guest into the man- 
sion. 

Men-servants and maids in the subterranean apart- 
ments started when Sonnenkamp and Eric entered. 
Sonnenkamp did not notice them, but he said in 
English to Eric — 

" The two main things on which a man like myself, 
retiring from active life, expends care, are his kitchen 
and his stables." 

He showed him the kitchen. There were dozens of 
fireplaces for difierent dishes, and every dish had its 
own can and pan, stove and open fire. The entire phy- 
siology of the sap management was here transported 
to the art of cooking. 
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They went on. Every fireplace in the house had 
its own chimney ; Sonnenkamp laid special stress upon 
this, for he had thus rendered himself independent of 
all directions of the wind. The architect had, on the 
the contrary, opposed it, and it had cost much labour 
;and art to design the passages skilfully. 

Everything was arranged with magnificence^ and 
ta^te, S Xd witrTfoUd magnifi^e and weU. 
weighed taste ; gold, and marble, and silk were all com- 
bined, without display; the whole was artistically 
beautiful, and nothing was overloaded. Yet, comforta- 
ble and natural as it was, it all looked as though it 
were uninhabited. It looked as if all were just ready 
for those whose home it really was, and who were not 
merely to go up and down and look about them. 

The whole arrangement revealed no special transcript 
of the possessor's mind ; it was only that taste which 
can be gratified by an upholsterer; there was nowhere 
An heir-loom nor an object which could awaken remem- 
brance. And how was all this to influence Roland ? 

On the north side of the house, in the large hall 
hung with red damask paper, there was a bow, in 
the centre of which stood a beautifcd malachite table, 
with seats all round it. Four large windows, or rather 
four enormous panes of glass, afforded an extensive 
view. On the walls, between the windows, four mar- 
ble statues were placed, representing the four parts of 
the day, executed by RietscheL The ceiling was fine 
«tucco work, and a hovering Cupid seemed not to be 
auspended from it, but to be flying; the delicately- 
executed bronze figure held a torch in the hand which 
^served as a gas-light. 

" Here alone," said Sonnenkamp, " I have works of 
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art. I do not deceive myself or others — I have really 
no taste for plastic art." 

" Art is jealous," replied Eric ; " your talent for land- 
scape gardening may repress the expression of your 
mind in other arts." 

Sonnenkamp smiled. 

He led his guest to the music-hall. This apartment 
was entirely without gold or velvet, with a simple 
stuccoed ceiling, and a sea-green paper ; its brightness 
was almost luminous, as if the walls were himig with 
sunshine; the eye was not attracted by anything 
especially, so that the ear could listen with all the more 
attention, free &om all competition of the senses. 

Eric inquired, " Who is musical in your house V 

" This hall was arranged for my daughter," replied 
Sonnenkamp ; '' it leads to her apartment ; I see it is 
open." 

He went into the room, while Eric remained stand- 
ing at the door. 

The blinds were down. Sonnenkamp drew them up 
quickly. The view extended as far as the Upper 
Rhine. The room had a white paper with small gold 
stars. A number of photographs, fastened by a blue 
riband, in a festoon, in the centre of which was a large 
picture of the Pope, adorned the long side of the apart- 
ment. Above the white bed with its white hangings, 
which were now folded back, hung a carved ivory cru- 
cifix, and beneath it a well-framed coloured print, a 
diploma for Hermanna, usually called Manna Sonnen- 
kamp, on her aximission into the society of pure child- 
hood 

A writing-table, a small bookshelf, ornamental chairs> 
everything revealed that this was the abode of a girl 
who lived quietly within herself, occupied mostly with 
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religious thoughts. It seemed as if a breath of prayer 
hovered over it. 

Eric's eye rested on a beautiful fireplace of green 
marble, the mantel-piece of which was grown over 
with living ivy, while flowers and plants stood in its 
recess. 

" My daughter always filled her fireplace in this way 
in the summer," said Sonnenkamp. " Now come into 
my study." 

They entered ifc. It was arranged with extreme 
comfort. Sofas and chairs and tables were placed to 
suit every mood and every season, solitude and society, 
so that the one room seemed to contain many in itself; 
the size was ample, and yet at the same time it had a 
home-like seclusion* 

While Eric was looking about him, Sonnenkamp 
pushed back two doors which were inserted in the 
wall, and led him into his library, as he called it. 
There were, however, no books, but large boxes, and 
vessels of clay and porcelain, as in a well-arranged 
apothecary's shop. They were filled with seeds from 
every country in the world. From these seed apart- 
ments a flight of steps led into the garden* These 
steps were overgrown with the Chinese glycine, the 
blue papilionaceous blossoms of which were now hang- 
ing in grape-like clusters. Sonnenkamp conducted 
his guest back again into his large study, and here a 
servant came and announced that Herr von Prancken 
wished to take leave of Herr Sonnenkamp. 

Prancken was walking up and down the court-yard, 
switching his riding- whip, and his horse was ready 
saddled. With graceful agility he hastened to Herr 
Sonnenkamp, and told him that he must take leave of 
him. There was a kind of polite, bantering, comical 
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tone between them both. When Sonnenkamp said 
that Prancken took him by surprise with his departure^ 
the latter replied that he was convinced that by so 
doing he met his friend Sonnenkamp's wishes; for 
nothing was more odious^ or made life so dull, as con- 
stant conversation and discussion ; he shot the hares, 
and left the preparation of them to the learned cooks. 

Prancken uttered this in his usual rattling tone, 
twisting at the same time the points of his fair 
moustache. He took a cool farewell of Eric, saying 
that he hoped to find him here on his return from 
a short journey. 

" Should you, however, have already gone, have the 
goodness to remember me to—" he paused, and then 
said — " the Professor's lady, your mother." 

He had taken off one glove when he said adieu to 
Sonnenkamp ; he now drew it on again, and held out 
his hand to Eric. Eric was not sorry that Prancken 
should have plswjed himself in a cooler relation to him ; 
they could perhaps be more peaceful and independent 
in their intercourse with each other. 

Prancken once more called Sonnenkamp aside, and 
told him that he had certainly recommended the young 
scholar to him — he emphasized the word "young 
scholar " with peculiar coldness — ^but that he begged 
him, notwithstanding, not to conclude the matter, but 
himself to test accurately the expediency of it. 

" Baron," replied Sonnenkamp, " I am a merchant." 
He paused before he continued — " I know, therefore, 

what references mean I assure you, you are free 

from all responsibility, and as regards the testing. . . . 
Baron, I am a merchant," — again therd was a pause — 
" the young man is the seller, and a seller must always 
let himself be better known than the purchaser, espe- 
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cially in this case^ where the seller is also the goods to 
be sold" 

Francken smiled, and called it the finest diplomacy. 
He made a rejecting movement with his hand, and 
said it wotdd be best to send Eric away without 
fiirther ceremony ; he walked towards his horse, and 
leapt with agility into the saddle. Sonnenkamp 
called after him that he was to see whether the mag- 
noha was thriving well at the convent And, putting 
his horse to a gallop, Prancken rode away. 

Sonnenkamp asked Eric if he did not think that 
only a man who was conscious from his youth of his 
privileges as a nobleman, could obtain this absolute 
and free sport with life. Eric replied that nothing 
that was truly beautiful in life was excluded from the 
citizen* 

Sonnenkamp's riding horse was also brought, and he 
immediately mounted it and rode away. 

Eric went in search of Boland, and found him with 
his dogs. The boy wanted Eric at once to choose one 
of the puppies for himself. 

" And just think," he added, "a labourer has been 
telling me that the dwarf received an injury from 
Satan. It serves the simple creature quite right ; why 
does he undertake anything when he is not fitted for 

itr 

Eric remarked how terrible it was to regard a human 
being as a puppet, and not to care about it when one 
has done playing with it. Boland threw back his 
head indignantly. 

Silently he stood beside Eric, and at length begged 
him to ride out with him. They rode towards the 
village, but Boland could not be induced to visit the 
dwarf; Eric went alone, and found the little man 
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lying groaning on his bed. When he returned to the 
gamekeeper's house, Roland had left; he had gone 
with Satan into the forest. 

The gamekeeper greeted Eric with little subjection; 
he touched his cap^ certainly^ but only to place it 
somewhat awry^ and he approached him in that 
fflTnilmr manner peculiar to the Upper Rhine^ which 
seems to invite you to knock glasses and make merry. 

'' Is it settled, captain T he asked. 

« No." 

" May I say something to you ?' 

« Why not V 

" It depends how one looks at it. He yonder," he 
pointed with his thumb to the villa, "he wiU buy, in 
time, the whole Bhine land. But look at the fox- 
hound there " 

" Hold !" cried Eric, and declared with decision that 
the gamekeeper had no right to speak thus to him, and 
of another. 

The gamekeeper smoked more vehemently from his. 
Napoleon pipe, then he said — 

" Yes, yes — ^you are the man to lay hold of him by 
the throat ; and I see I am not clever enough for yoiL 
You are a&aid of owing me thanks — and I neither 
want them nor any reward !" 

He murmured to himself that all who came near 
the rich allowed themselves to be deteriorated. 

Roland returned from the forest. Eric expected 
that he would have asked after the dwarf, but the boy 
was silent, and they both rode home together without 
speaking. 

Eric requested an interview with Herr Sonnenkamp, 
and declared that he must enter into a fixed position 
with regard to Roland. 
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" You have also discovered, then, that Boland is an 
excellent youth T 

"He has a great deal of determination, and-I 
know of course that a father hears this unwillingly ; 
but, after your minute questions yesterday, I venture 
to expect that your mind is free enough " 

" Certainly, certainly ; only speak openly." 

"I perceive a certain hard-heartedness and an 
absence of interest in aU purely human matters, sur- 
prising in one so young," continued Eric, • and he 
related Eric's behaviour about the dwarf. 

A smile passed over Sonnenkamp's features, and he 
asked — 

" And you are confident of being able to ennoble an 
ill-conditioned mind T 

" Excuse me, I did not speak of an ill-conditioned 
mind ; I intended rather to say that Boland is at that 
age when the tone of his mind is changing, as weU as 
that of his voice, and while the permanent condition 
is scarcely to be inferred, watchful influence is all the 
more necessary." 

" And what do you think of Boland's talents ?" 

" So far as I have seen, I observe nothing beyond 
the common; he has natural xmderstanding, ready 
feculty of comprehension, but perseverance — that is 
questionable. I am not yet clear as to the constitu- 
tion of his mind ; if it is not to be improved, I am 
afraid Boland will not be a happy man, for he has no 
lasting pleasure in anything, and is ignorant of the 
delight and duty of pursuing an object. Yet this is, 
perhaps, hypercritical" 

" No, no — ^you are right ; I have no confidence in 
my son's character ; he lives too much at sight. Any- 
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thing at which he has to work« and the result of which 
is in the future, is tedious and wearisome to him." 

"Thatischild-like." 

"But such children never grow into strong men. 
This is why I wished that Boland should find pleasure 
in flowers ; they would teach him that there are things 
which must never be neglected nor forgotten." 

*' I am glad," replied Eric, " that you have led the 
way to points of the utmost importance. In the first 
place, a rich man, and the son of a rich man, like 
a prince and his royal offspring, possess only friends 
subservient to them. Against my own will, I have 
become Boland's playfellow, and the seriousness that 
must now follow will be repulsive to him." 

" Cannot amusement and seriousness, then, be com- 
bined ?" 

" I hope so. But one must advocate seriousness." 

Eric was silent, and Sonnenkamp asked — 

" Was there not a second point T 

" Certainly. The other is connected with a subject 
which I have already mentioned to you. Boland must 
have some fixed point, a constant natilral link with 
the things of the outer world. A boy who has no 
youthful recollections, no profound attachment to any- 
thing existing, has the spring of his deepest feelings 
dosed. The very sustenance of the affections, what 
we may venture to call the mother's milk of the heart, 
are the deep and faithful recollections of our youtL" 

Sonnenkamp winced at the words, and Eric added — 

" Homelessness injures the mind of your son." 

" Homelessness ! Did I understand aright ? — Home- 
lessness ?" 

" Yes. The inner life of a child requires custom. 
One single fixed point in the mind makes the mind 
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itself fixed. When I said that a man must have an 
aim, I might have added that he must also have a 
fixed starting point, and that is home. You tell me 
that Boland has not real pleasure in anything. Doe& 
not this proceed from the fiewHi that the boy is home* 
less — a child of hotel life, rooted nowhere — ^and still 
more that he has no fixed views, no ideas, to which he 
has been accustomed, and to which his imagination 
ever recurs anew ? H3 has, he told me, played in the 
Colosseum at Eome, in the Louvre in Paris, in Hyde 
Park in London, and by the Lake of Geneva, and now 
living in Europe, and fostering the proud consciousness, 
of his American birth, does it not promote a restless- 
ness of mind adverse to all progress ?" 

'T see/' replied Sonnenkamp, and he leant his head 
back, " you belong to those thorough Germans, whe 
traverse the whole world in imagination, and in reality, 
and at the same time self-complacently, say to them- 
selves : * Ah, we are so snug, more so than any of you.'' 
Pah 1 I tell you if I give one good thing to my boy, I 
believe it is especially this, that he has no sentimen* 
tality about so-called home life." 

" That is just why," interrupted Eric, " I felt obliged 
to afik you, whether Roland was to regard himself as a 
Gennan or an American." 
Sonnenkamp scarcely listened, but continued : 
"The whistle of the engine scares away all the 
homesickness formerly so cherished. We are, indeed,, 
citizens of the world, and just this is the greatness of 
Americanism, that no national limitation or restraint 
narrows the mind. The feeling of home is an old evil 
and an old prejudice. Boland shall be a free man !" 
Eric was sUent After a pause he said : 
"It is, perhaps, not well that we touch upon such 



' 
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general matters. I only wished to say that just as a 
journey undertaken without an aim to be reached or 
an object to be gained, brings but little inner satis- 
faction, so a life which has no definite aims of action 
and knowledge, affords but Uttle of the repose of 
* existence." 

"I honour and value your seriousness of view," 
interposed Sonnenkamp, and excused himself for 
being obliged for the present to break off the dis- 
cussion. 

Eric left Sonnenkamp's study and went to Boland. 
He found the boy engaged in chewing a piece of half- 
raw meat, and then giving it to the newly tramed dog 
Satan ; this, according to the gamekeeper's idea, would 
make the dog inseparable from him. For a time Eric 
looked on, at last he requested Boland to send away 
the dog, for he had something to say to him. 

" Can't the dog be present V 

Eric did not answer, he saw that he must first set 
aside all competition with the dog. When he again 
cast an imploring glance on Boland, the boy exclaimed : 

" Come, Satan, wait outside the door;" and turning 
back he said, " Well, say it now." 

Eric grasped Boland's hand and explained to him 
that he had come to be his tutor. Boland supported 
his fine head on his clenched hand, and stared at the 
speaker with his large, restless, fiery eyes. 

" I know it," he said at length. 

" And who told you ?" 
The gamekeeper and Joseph." 
And why did you say nothing to me ?" 

Boland made no reply ; he only once looked round, 
when Eric added that he had not wished to anticipate 
his father, and that he himself felt obliged to test first 
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whether he was suitable for the position. Still Roland 
was silent. The dog scratched at the door ; Boland 
looked towards it, but he did not venture to open it. 
Eric did so. The dog sprang in and crouched close to 
Boland, then he went to Eric and licked his hand; it 
was as if he were a secret messenger, a silent and yet 
significant mediator between them both. 

" He likes you also !" exclaimed Boland in childish 
^lelight, springing up and throwmg himself on Eric's 
breast, who held him in a close embrax^e; the dog 
barked, as though he longed to speak. 

" We will help each other," cried Eric, letting go his 
hold of the boy ; " I had a brother just your age, you 
must be a young brother to me." 

Boland silently held Eric's hand in both his own. 

" Now let us at once freshly and cheerfully begin 
our life." 

" Yes," replied Boland, " we will let Satan fetch and 
<5arry but of the water; he can do it splendidly." 

" No, Boland, we will work. Let me see what you 
have really learnt V 

Eric had remarked that Boland, who had a faulty 
acquaintance with most studies, had a tolerably good 
knowledge of geography. He examined him in it 
therefore, and Boland was delighted at being able to 
give accurate answers. By degrees they proceeded to 
other subjects of study, and the prospect looked far 
from inviting when Eric discovered that Boland hated 
Latin with a personal hostility. 

" We will quietly learn what is necessary," said Eric 
consolingly, " and then we will ride, drive, shoot, fish, 
and row." 

The prospect cheered the boy, and as the tower 
clock just struck, he exclaimed suddenly : 
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" In another hour Herr von Prancken will be with 
Manna. I should like to learn to ride, and fence, and 
shoot as well as Herr von Prancken. I gave Herr von 
Prancken a letter to Manna." 

" In what language do you write V 

« In English." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THEY were in the gaxden ; Sonnenkamp told Eric 
softly that a new candidate had appeared, who 
was warmly recommended by Roland's last tutor, Herr 
Knopf: and he ordered Joseph to show the stranger in. 

A slender, sunburnt man entered. He was intro- 
duced to the company ; Eric was only called captain, 
the doctor was for the time dropped. The stranger — 
he was introduced as Professor Crutius — ^had been a 
fellow-student of Herr Knopfs, had knocked about the 
world a good deal, and, lastly, for many years had been 
a master in the military school at West Point, in the 
neighbourhood of New York. He stated all this with 
great ease, but in a somewhat harsh tone. 

Sonnenkamp wished to see the two scholars engaged 
in a passage-at-arms, while he looked on with compla- 
cency ; but it was in vain, for Eric not only aflTorded the 
stranger opportunity to show himself off to advantage, 
but also modestly drew information from his colleague's 
rich experience of the world. 

The stranger seemed Intuitively to perceive that 
Fraulein Perini was the central point of the house, and 
he found many subjects of common interest to them 
both. Crutius had accompanied an American family 
to Italy, and had gone from Nice to the New World. 
With ease and adroitness he depicted the peculiarities 
of an American boy of the upper classes, and the sort 
of treatment he ought to receive. This statement was 
evidently intended for Roland, who looked with aston- 
ishment at the stranger. 

VOL. I. 10 
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He went to his father and said softly but decidedly: 

" Send him away — I won't have him/* 

" Why ?" 

" Because I wish to have Herr Eric, and because Herr 
Knopf sent this one," replied Roland as he walked away^ 

The stranger led the conversation upon various 
subjects in order to discover the tone of feeling preva- 
lent with regard to America. When Sonnenkamp 
declared with great vehemence that he wished America 
had a dictator who would subdue disorder and revolt, 
Crutius said that there were very many in the New 
World — only they did not venture to acknowledge it 
-who cherished in their hearts the longing and the 
conviction that America would some day become a 
monarchy. Sonnenkamp nodded and whistled in- 
audibly. 

" Where have you put up V he suddenly asked the 
stranger. 

Crutius mentioned an hotel in the town. 

" You are in good quarters there." 

The stranger's countenance fell; he had evidently 
expected that his luggage would be sent for, and that 
he would have been retained at the house as a guest. 
Sonnenkamp thanked him politely for his visit, and 
begged the stranger to give hihi his address, so that he 
might write to him. The stranger's hand trembled as 
he drew out a much-used pocket-book and gave his card ; 
and then took his leave with constrained politeness. 

Sonnenkamp requested Eric to accompany his col- 
league a part of the way, and handed him several pieces 
of gold, which he was to find some suitable manner for 
consigning to the apparently needy stranger. 

" Is this confidence or service T asked Eric of him- 
self as he followed the stranger. 
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He overtook him at the park wall. When Eric told 
hijn that he likewise was a tutor, the Professor's 
manner completely changed. 

"Ah," he exclaimed, "also a tutor, and of course my 
rival r 

Eric assented. Crutius looked angry ; he had readily 
attended to the kindly encouragement of the Captain, 
whom he regarded as a confidant of the house ; and 
now to find out that he was a teacher also ! From 
vexation at his delusion he gnashed his teeth. 

With great delicacy Eric brought out the offer of 
the money. 

" Ha," laughed Crutius. " He knows me ; he wishes 
to give me presents, to fetter me by gratitude, and to 
release himself!" 

Eric told him that he did not understand his in- 
vectives. 

" Really," said Crutius in a tone of scorn, " so inno- 
cent with the rank of a captain ? And that may also 
be purchased ? The whole earth is a broker's shop. 
What does it matter ? The cave where the tiger con- 
sumes his prey, is very beautiful, very tasteful ; brick- 
layers and upholsterers can smear over much ! Excuse 
me, I have drunk wine in the morning and am not 
accustomed to it. Well, give it to me. My most 
humble greeting at Villa Eden ! A fine name I" 

Without a word of explanation, Crutius seized the 
money, raised his hat, and was quickly at a distance. . 

Eric returned meditatively to Sonnenkamp. With 
confiding familiarity Sonnenkamp made him sit by 
him, and asked : " I suppose he took the money, and of 
course scarcely thanked for it." 

Eric replied in the affirmative. 

10—2 
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With all his reserve, Sonnenkamp seemed to have a 
certain pleasure in conversing with Eric. 

" I can give you a contribution," he said, " to your 
knowledge of human nature." 

"InHerrCrutius?" 

" No, in your much pitied little dwarf. It is charm- 
ing what a provoking rogue he is ; I knew it long ago 
when he stole the black wood mould from the height 
yonder ; but the injury which he aQeges having re- 
ceived from the dog, is nothing but a falsehood. I 
have already told Boland, and I am glad that he should 
early learn the baseness aad falsity of men." 

" You will not keep the dwarf any longer in your 
employ ?" asked Eric. 

" On the contrary. I am glad that the droll manikin 
should possess so much knavery. I wish I had half 
a dozen such black-legs, in order to teach Boland how 
one deals with the gang." 

" I shall not be able to teach him that," said Eria 

" It is not for you to do so, you are here for other 
things." 

Eric saw Sonnenkamp's contempt of human nature, 
and it seemed to him as the consequence of his active 
life of business in America, and all the more did he 
hope to be working for good by undertaking the care 
of Roland. 

A servant annoimced that Roland was awaiting 
Eric on the river's bank ; he went to him, and Roland 
tmmoored the pretty boat and rowed with Eric up the 
stream, which was now dark green. The islands with 
their dense foliage looked as if they had grown out of 
the green water. 

A fresh breeze raised the curling waves; Roland 
spread a sail and showed himself expert in mastering 
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the element, while every movement was so full of 
grace that Eric delighted in watching him. 

Eric was a stranger to the water, and he readily 
gave Roland the triumph of instructing him how to 
guide the vessel at wilL There was a joyousness in 
Koland's voice, which had not been heard before. 

With fall sail they sped along, and the waves splashed 
against the boat. Boland told him that Herr Knopf 
was the first to make him at home upon the waters. 
Rowing, sailing, and steering were all better under- 
stood by Knopf than by the most practised steersman, 
indeed, better than by the steerswoman, a large and 
powerful woman, to whom Roland now called, and who 
was guiding a huge boat fastened to a towing vessel, 
while her husband, a form no less powerful, was lean- 
ing against the mast. 

Eric turned the conversation to Herr Knopf Roland 
would tell nothing more about him, nor of any other 
former tutor ; they were evidently indifferent to him, 
like the waiters in an hotel who had been in attendance 
yesterday. It was evident, however, from the manner 
in which Roland had spoken, that Knopf must have 
loved his pupU. The conversation fell upon the dwarf, 
and Roland received the account of his roguish tricks 
with great indifference ; in his opinion all poor people 
were rogues. 

The boy had early acquired a certain contempt for 
the world, and seemed to have no one and nothing to 
which he clung with earnestness and the thought of 
which animated him. With his sister alone he seemed 
closely linked, for as he went with Eric towards the 
viUa, he said : 

" Manna is now with Herr von Prancken. I think 
when she comes, you will like her also." 



BOOK III. j 



CHAPTER I. 

THE numerous servants on the ground-floor of the 
Villa led a life of their own. Herr Sonnenkamp 
had a wise law, although to many it seemed hard- 
hearted ; all his servants must be unmarried. 

It was noon. Long before the luncheon upstairs 
was served, they dined here. Two grooms and a third 
coachman, who had remained in the stables, were 
eating in silence alone, for they were obliged to relieve 
the others. 

The supreme ruler below is the white-robed chef — 
as the head cook was called. He is corpulent, stately 
in figure, with a beardless face and a large hooked 
nose ; he enacts the Marquis down stairs. His German 
is a sort of broken language ; but he rules the cooks 
and kitchen-maids under him with great assurance. 

The relieve-guard have finished their meal. The 
long table is spread for more than a dozen people, who 
gradually assemble. 

First comes — for he is allowed precedence — ^the head 
coachman Bertram, a powerful and gigantic man. He 
has a large reddish beard, parted in two thick pointed 
waves ; he wears a long embroidered waistcoat reach- 
ing below the hips, and over it a striped blue and white 
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uncbress jacket, only slightly differing from that of the 
other stable servants. 

With a greeting to the inhabitants of the kitchen, 
Bertram seats himself at the top of the table ; Joseph 
takes the place at his right hand, and the head gardener 
that on his left. Next to the latter a little man with 
a spotty face and very busy eyes, seats himself; it is 
Lutz, the courier. The others then sit down according 
to their rank, the stable-boys and under-gardeners 
sitting at the lower end. 

The head woman-cook — ^a special favourite of Frau- 
lein Perini's — ^is stout in maintaining that one ought to 
pray before one eats. Bertram, the gigantic coachman, 
a. decided free-thinker, always occupied himself during 
the prayer with his large embroidered waistcoat, proudly 
drawing it down over his hips. Joseph folded his 
hands, but did not move his lips ; the rest repeated the 
prayer in a whisper. 

Scarcely had the soup been helped and some wine 

Bertram began: 

"I'm waiting to see if Captain Doumay will recog- 
nize me ; I was in his battery." 

The tongues of aU were at once loosened on the 
subject given. 

"Really?" interposed Joseph with delight. "He 
was, of course, much beloved ?" 

Bertram did not think it necessary to give a direct 
reply. He only said he should never have thought of 
Herr Doumay ever becoming a servant. 

" A servant ?" 

" Yes, he is a servant like us, and because he has 
learned somewhat from books, he is a tutor." 

Joseph smiled sadly, and took the greatest trouble to 
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bring the company to a right opinion. He extolled 
Eric's much-famed father, who had possessed about 
twenty orders, and whose wife was a lady of good 
family. The names of every science he could get hold 
of — anthropology, zoology, osteology, ^/rchseology, and 
petrifactology — ^he hurled at his companions, and 
boasted that Captain Dournay imderstood them all; 
that he was an entire university in himself. . Joseph, 
however, did not succeed in convincing the servants 
that Eric was anything else than a servant. 

The head gardener remarked in the High Prussian 
dialect: 

"At any rate he is a handsome man and sits well on 
horseback ; but he understands nothing of gardening.'* 

Lutz, the courier, boasted that Eric spoke very good 
French and English; but that, of course, gentlemen 
scholars did not imderstand Russian, Turkish, and 
Polish ; for Lutz, who as a tailor's journeyman had 
travelled through all countries, understood all lan- 
guages. He had some time ago accompanied Fraulein 
von Prancken,now Countess Wolfsgarten, and two Eng- 
lish ladies; he now attended Herr Sonnenkamp as 
courier on Ms journeys, and at other times he was 
idle, unless the fetching and delivering of the letter- 
bag at the railway station and the playing of the 
guitar, which he accompanied with whistling, may be 
called work. There seemed a tacit agreement in the 
house not to reply to Lutz's remarks ; only the under 
cook, with whom he stood on intimate terms, smiled 
at him. 

A man with a Sarmatian cast of countenance, and 
whose dialect pronounced him to be a Pole, boasted 
that it was again Herr von Prancken who had brought 
the man into the house. Bertram nudged Joseph, and 
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then praised Heir von Prancken beyond measure, and 
Joseph winked as though he meant to say : " You are 
right, there is no doubt that the Pole is in the secret 
service of Heir von Prancken." 

They now discussed whether Heir von Prancken 
was likely to reside there when he married Manna, for 
that this would take place was settled. 

A gardener, who stanmiered somewhat, informed 
them that it had been stated in the village inn that 
Herr Sonnenkamp had been a tailor. They all laughed, 
and the stuttering gardener, who was generally the 
butt of the party, was now incited to talk more and 
more, to the diveraion of all. 

Bertram took his long flowing beard in both his 
hands, and said : 

" If any one said anything of the kind to me, I would 
soon teach him to eat his own words." 

"Let people talk," said the head gardener, appeas- 
ingly, and he smiled at the thought of his own wisdom, 
as he added : " As soon as it goes well with a man, he 
must consent to be the victim of slander." 

A stable-boy told of flghts which they had had with 
the servants of the so-called wine-coimt, because the 
latter had ridiculed the domestics of Herr Sonnenkamp, 
for serving a man of whom no one knew whom or 
whence he was ; one of them had even said that Frau 
Sonnenkamp was a purchased slave. 

The secret history of many families, not indeed of 
the most edifjmig character, was detailed, until at 
length the fat cook exclaimed : 

" Stop your slander ! My mother has often said to 
me, ' Be the house large or small, there is a stone at 
every door.' " 

The under-gardener, nicknamed the squirrel, a lean^ 
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apindle-Uke mail, with a pointed faoe, who frequently 
attended the prayer-meetings in the neighbourhood, 
began a pathetic sermon upon slander. He had for- 
merly been gardener, and subsequently a policeman in 
the northern capital, where Sonnenkamp had become 
acquainted with him, and had re-instated him in his 
origmal calling. He made use of him at the same time 
in many matters which required a man of true-hearted 
conduct. 

An old kitchen-maid, who sat apart, holding her plate 
in her lap, suddenly exclaimed : 

" If I were a rich young lady like ours, I know what 
I should do." 

" And what would you do T 

"I would marry the handsome man who is just 
come ; he pleases me far better." 

All laughed. 

Suddenly a voice was heard from the ceiling : 

''Let Bertram s^t ready the close carrias^e, and 
Joseph come upstaS" 

The party broke up ; the stable-boys went to the 
stable, where they smoked their pipes, and the gar- 
deners to the park and hothouses. Joseph hastily 
told two servants to lay the table, and all was silent 
below. Only the kettles steamed and hissed, and the 
ditf watched with an air of importance the progress of 
his work. 

An hour later, Lutz received the letters, which he 
had to despatch to the station, and innocently he men- 
tioned that the new tutor had adherents in the house 
in Bertram, who had been formerly in his battery, and 
in Joseph, who felt himself bound to him in gratitude 
ever since he quitted the university. It had never 
been said that Lutz was to be the spy amongst the 
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servants ; it was imderstood of itself between him and 
his master. 

Early on Sunday morning Eric met Herr Sonnen- 
kamp in the garden, and was asked whether he was 
^ing to church. Eric replied that he did not belong 
to their persuasion, and would not commit an act of 
hypocrisy; he could of course go to church as a mark 
•of his esteem for the faith of another, but that here it 
might be interpreted otherwise. 

Sonnenkamp looked at him as if examining him ; but 
the candour seemed to have its effect, for he said : 

"You are right; one knows at once how one stands 
with you." 

The tone was equivocal, but Eric interpreted it in 
its best sense. When they were all gone to church, 
Eric sat alone and wrote to his mother. 

The village bells rang, and their sound seemed sud- 
denly to awake the remembrance of that gospel story 
of the rich youth coming to Jesus. Eric could not 
recall the words or the reply accurately, and he looked 
in Eoland's library for a Bible, and found none ; and 
yet it seemed to him as if he could not go on, until he 
had made himself exactly acquainted with the whole 
event. 

He went down into the garden, and meeting the 
gardener, the so-caQed squirrel, he asked him if he had 
a Bible. With a few pathetic words, that it had not 
been possible for him to go into the town to the 
Protestant church, he fetched his Bible, and Eric went 
with it to his room. 

He did not write any more, but he read for a long 
time ; then he sat with his head supported in his left 
hand, gazing at the wotds, till Roland came from 
ehurch, and laid his prayer-book down. As Eric 
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grasped the hand that had laid the book aside, the- 
question passed through his mind : " Shall I be able^ 
to give the youth as a compensation aught that is 
similarly elevating and enduring T 

Eroland asked : " You fetched a Bible for yourself V 
The news had already spread from the gardener 
through the whole house. 

" Do you know this V said Eric, and he pointed to* 
the passage of the rich young man. 

Koland read, and when Eric asked him what hfr 
thought of it, Roland looked at him fixedly ; he had 
evidently not perceived the difficulty of the problem 
here stated. Eric avoided explaining its signification 
at present. A seed of com lies motionless in the ground 
at first, until it is awakened by a power within. Eric 
knew that at this moment such a seed of com had fallen 
into the boy's mind. He would patiently wait until 
it germinated, and shot forth. 

He complied with Roland's wish that they should 
go and meet the Major, who came every Sunday to 
dinner. They wandered on for some way under th& 
walnut trees by the road-side, and then proceeded up 
the hiU through the vineyards. Some distance off" they 
saw the Major, with whom we have already beeomfr 
acquainted at Wolfsgarten ; he was to-day in ftdl uni- 
form, with aU his orders. 

" Have you got him V said the Major to Erio. 
" Mind you pull the bridle in firmly." 

Pointing to the vineyaxd, he added : 

"A year hence we — ithat is, Herr Sonnenkamp — 
shall get the best wine from there. Have you ever 
tasted virgin wine V 

Eric replied in the negative, and the Major explained 
that the first produce of a vineyard was so called. 
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The Major did not only drag his left leg, but his walk 
was a constant plunge and halting, for he paused at 
•every two or three steps, and looked about him. He 
had a smile for every one he met. Why should people, 
he said, always see a sorrowful face, and be impressed 
with the disagreeable fact that he was walking with 
difficulty. 

He now asked Eoland whether his mother were 
already up, for Frau Ceres every Simday made the 
not small sacrifice of getting up at nine o'clock, and 
what was no less a sacrifice, of completing her toilet 
within an hour, and then going to church with the 
family. She made up, however, for her lost sleep, by 
always retiring to her room again before limcheon, and 
it was not until then that she made her real Sunday 
toilette. 

When they reached the level road again, they were 
met by the architect, who was also going to lunch at 
the Villa ; he joined Eric, while Koland went with the 
Major. The three men were all obliged to take a look 
at Roland's dogs before they assembled in the balcony. 
Here they met the doctor, and the rector of the parish, 
who had already arrived. 

Scarcely had Eric been introduced, than Frau Ceres 
appeared in splendid attire. The Major gave her his 
arm, the servants threw open the folding-doors, and 
they passed through the various apartments into the 
dining-room. 

The Major occupied the seat to the left of Frau 
Ceres, the Rector that on her right. Beside him sat 
Fraulein Perini, and the other places were filled re- 
spectively by the physician, Sonnenkamp, the archi- 
tect^ Roland, and Eric. 

The clergyman pronounced the grace alone. The 
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conversation was at first utterly unintelligible to Eric^ 
for it was of persons and circumstances unknown to him. 
The great wine merchant, whose son had joined Pranc- 
ken in the purchase of the beautiful horses, was mucli 
discussed. It was said that he intended giving up 
business, and settling in the capital, for the adroit old 
gentleman endeavoured with the utmost assiduity to 
make himself a fiEivourite at the court. 

"I expect he is mad enough to be looking for 
rank," exclaimed the doctor. 

Herr Sonnenkamp, who had just put a piece of care- 
ftdly prepared fish into his mouth, coughed violently, 
and grew so red, that all the party were frightened; 
he soon quieted them, however, and explained that he 
had incautiously swallowed a fish bone. 

The Major thought it unsuitable that the great 
wine-merchant should allow himself to be brought 
forward by the Government as a candidate for the 
Chamber of Deputies, and this in opposition to such a 
man as Herr Weidmann. Eric became attentive as he 
heard this name again; there always seemed some- 
thing unutterably honourable connected with this 
name. 

" Well, Mr. Rector," he asked, blimtly, " for which 
candidate will the clergy vote T 

The Rector, a tail thin man, with white hair, and 
wonderfully sparkling eyes, looking out keenly and 
calmly from beneath the thick brows, combined dig- 
nity and adroitness in his behaviour. He would 
gladly have been silent, but, thus called upon, he said, 
moviQg his left hand, and pressing the thumb against 
the forefinger, that there was nothing to object to in 
Weidmann's ability as a citizen. 

The doctor seemed satisfied with this evasive answer. 
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The Major, however, spoke most decidedly of Weid- 
mann's noble character, which, he said, must be victo^ 

liOQS. 

The Major always spoke with difficulty, and grew 
red up to the roots of his white hair, whenever com- 
pelled to address not merely his immediate neighbour^ 
but the whole company. 

"Tou speak like a brother Freemason," said the 
physician, rallying him. The Major .looked at him 
fiercely, and shook his head reprovingly ; such things 
were not to be joked about ; but he was silent. 

Sonnenkamp declared that he himself, though a tax- 
pajring citizen of the country, had no voice in the 
election — ^that he was accustomed to things on a large 
scale, and that he regarded himself and his family only 
as guests in Germany. 

Eric's eye met that of the doctor, and both looked at- 
Boland. What would become of a child who is told 
that the state in which he lives does not concern him ? 

The physician, having once begun to make the 
Major his butt, would not desist from doing so. The 
physician, known and loved as a jovial feUow, was as 
merry in the early morning as a man just rising from 
a well-filled board; his tone was animated, and 
strangely contrasted with the heavy demeanour of the 
Major, who was amused with his jests. It seemed to 
him a human duty ever passively to serve his fellow- 
inan,andhis manner always appeared to say: "Children, 
be merry, even at my expense, if you like !" 

The Bector came to the rescue of the oppressed 
Major, but it was difficult to discover whether he did 
not do so in order to keep up the raillery; for the^ 
Major smUed with more embarrassment at his assist- 
ant than at his assailant. The Rector spoke at first 
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always as if he were simply narrating; presently, 
however, in the course of his speech, he would send 
forth hitting arrows on all sides, maintaining at the 
same time unaltered his refined and courteous manner, 
and not for a moment losing sight of the dignity of his 
ecclesiastical position. The eyes of Fraulein Perini 
seemed to become larger and larger, and to satiate 
themselves with looking at him, and she listened to 
him, as it were, with her eyes. She could not, how- 
ever, repress a feeling of dissatisfaction when the 
pastor doubled his blue linen pocket-handkerchief into 
a ball, after the fashion of the snuflf-taking clergy, and 
moved it to and fro in the course of his remarks. She 
breathed more fr'eely when he put the horrible blue 
handkerchief into his pocket. 

Towards the rough and irritable manner of the 
physician, Fraulein Perini observed a noble forbear- 
ance ; he, on his side, treated Fraulein Perini as a sort 
of colleague, for she was not devoid of medical know- 
ledge. He had a special respect for her, as she had 
never asked his advice about any sickliness. She 
lived extremely moderately; at the large entertain- 
ments, and at the daily rich repasts, she ate but little; 
she seemed to have no wants; she seemed a being 
created only for the service and accommodation of 
others. Doctor Richard, as an experienced physician, 
and one in great request, had the privilege of being 
unceremonious ; he was the charming and spoilt tyrant 
of the couLntry round, and especially of the Sonnen- 
kamp family. At table he was talkative; he ate 
little, but he drank all the more heartily. He praised 
the wines ; he knew them all, the stages of their deve- 
lopment, and their mellow condition. He asked for a 
kind long put aside, and Sonnenkamp ordered some to 
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be brought; but the doctor found it still unfit for 
drinking. At several dishes Herr Sonnenkamp looked 
doubtfully at the doctor, but he always anticipated his 
question, and called out — 

" Eat away, nothing will harm you." 

" Don't you think drinking is the best thing in this 
world V said Sonnenkamp, jestingly. 

" It is a pity," exclaimed the doctor, " that you did 
not know the ' sumptuous Borsch,* who once uttered 
this grand sentiment : the most stupid thing in the 
world is that one can't drink what one eats." Turning 
to Eric, he continued — " Your friend Prancken is out 
of humour in our Rhine land ; but this mood is a sort 
of acclimatizing catarrh, which everyone has to pass 
through. I hope you will get over it more rapidly. 
Look at this bottle of wine — all that entrances us in 
poetry, the drama, and plastic art, lies within it ; he 
who drinks, feels that he is not merely a common 
beast of burden." 

" If only there was no alcoholic adulteration," inter- 
posed the architect. 

"Certainly," exclaimed the doctor; "we used to 
have extremely few cases of deUrium tremens in this 
neighbourhood, and now they are so common; it does 
not proceed from the wine, but from the spirit which 
IS m it. 

The doctor now turned the conversation. The 
Major breathed freely at the thought that he would 
now be left in repose, and imdisturbed could devote 
his attention to eating and drinking. He loosened his 
uniform under the napkin which he had fastened at 
his shoulders. It was well, he thought, that Fraulein 
Milch had laid him out a beautiful white waistcoat, 
which might be seen. 
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At length the Major forgot his drinking. The con- 
versation had taken an agreeable turn, by Eric's speak- 
ing of the Qenevese convention for the protection of 
those wounded in the war. This was a good meeting 
point for the rector, the physician, and the soldier, and 
for a time the conversation proceeded in perfect har- 
mony. 

In a loud voice the Major proclauned that men, 
whom he would not name, were the original authors | 
of this, as of all humane institutions. Softer than his 
wont was, the physician whispered to Eric that the 
Major ascribed to the Freemasons all the good done in 
the world ; and added that any one who wished to 
stand well with him, must be careful not to ridicule them. 

With a warmth and enthusiasm that interested all, 
Eric remarked that we ought to be proud to see such 
an institution existing in our own day, and based on 
the pure ground of humanity; and even the pastor 
seemed pleased when Eric added that the Christian 
religion had testified its greatness in self-sacrificing 
devotion in the care of the sick, more than it had done 
in any previous age or state of thought. 

Boland's eyes were fixed with devotion on Eric, 
until he had finished ; then he looked proudly round, 
and perceived the beaming faces of aU assembled ; he 
was gathering their votes, as it were, in favour of his 
tutor. 

They rose in a good humour from the repast; a 
kind of blessing had faUen upon it. Frau Ceres rose, 
and the whole party foUowed her. The pastor uttered 
a silent prayer. The Major walked up to Eric, and 
pressed his hand, and in a husky voice said — 

"You are one already — you have only to learn the 

IS." 
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'* See," cried the doctor insolently — " see, our Major's 
hair has grown stiU whiter T 

And, indeed, it seemed so, for the face of the old 
man had hecome so sufi^ed with crimson, and the 
white hair stood out in more striking contrast than 
ever to his countenance, which was animated with 
wine and talking. 

" The Major's hair is grown whiter," was repeated 
by every one, and the embarrassed smile constantly on 
his lips passed likewise into a loud laugh. 

As soon as the repast was over, the doctor was in- 
formed that a great many who had come for his advice 
were waiting to see him, for it was known that he 
dined at the Villa every Sunday. He quickly accepted 
a cigar from Sonnenkamp, and told Eric to accompany 
him, for he wanted to speak to him. He said this in 
a manner which enforced obedience. 

As Eric turned round the comer with him, he ex- 
tended his hand, and said heaxtUy- 

- 1 am the pupil of your grandfather, and knew 
your father also, at the university." 

" I am glad ; but why do you tell me that now for 
the first time V 

The Doctor looked at him from head to foot, then he 
laid both his hands on his shoulders, and said, in a 
hearty tone, shaking his head as he spoke — 

" I have been mistaken in you. I thought the 
species of the idealists had died out. You are a doctor 
of worldly wisdom, but not of worldly prudence. 
Dear Captain Doctor, why should the rest there need 
to know how I stand with you ? So you mean to live 
with Herr Sonnenkamp T 

" Why not T 

" The man could not weep if he would, and you — " 

11—2 
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" And I T 

"Your tear-bag fills at every emotion of the mind; 
when you spoke of your father — of the care of the 
sick . . . You have a talent for hypochondria." 

Eric was surprised, but, before he could reply, the 
doctor turned to the waiting group of peasants standing 
before the house. 

" I am coming directly," he called out, and turning 
to Eric, said, " Wait for me here, I will soon come 
again." He went to the group, all of whom greeted 
him respectfully. He spoke with one and another, 
drew out a book of loose leaves, and wrote several 
prescriptions for some, giving others only verbal di- 
rections. 

Eric stood lost in thought. The physician came 
back and said cheerfully — 

" Now I am free. Count Clodwig has told me of 
you, but he has given me a false idea of you. No 
matter. Everyone, standing in his own horizon, sees 
his own rainbow. I only wanted to say to you that 
any kindness shown you is scarcely payment of inte- 
rest, for no one has done more good to others than your 
grandfather and father. Consider your path accurately. 
I saw you years ago, when you were studying with the 
prince." 

The doctor walked a step away, and continued — 
" The cross is good. Father of Huguenot race, mother 
thoroughly German, fair, refined; correct blending of 
nationalities. Come here with me, into the shrubbery. 
Will you allow me to make a brief diagnosis ?" 

Eric smiled ; the whole manner in which the phy- 
sician had reviewed and disposed of him, seemed to 
him so strange, and yet it put him into a cheerful 
'umour, and he said, "State your diagnosis." 
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The doctor asked, " Are you able to have daily in- 
tercourse with anyone without loving him, or at least 
esteeming him V 

" I have never attempted it till now, but I do not 
think I can, and I believe that any such intercourse is 
prejudicial to the mind." 

'' I expected this answer. I, for my part, agree with 
Lessing'swords: 'It is better to live with ^d men 
than to live remote from man.' May I ask one ques- 
tion more V Without waiting for a reply, he continued, 
" Have you ever experienced ingratitude ?" 

" I do not think I have yet done anything for which 
I deserve thanks. The question is, after aU, whether 
we can claim thanks, for in all that we do for others 
we gratify ourselves first of aU." 

" Good, good. I know it. Only one thing more. Do 
you believe in low-mindedness, and if so, since when V 

" If you mean by low-mindedness a conscious dehght 
in injuring others, I do not believe in it ; for I am con- 
vinced that all crime is but the abeyance of a justifia- 
ble instinct for self-preservation, only an abeyance of 
this instinct affected either by sophistry or passion. 
Perhaps a belief in low-mindedness is also nothing else 
than passion." 

The doctor nodded repeatedly, and then said, " One 
question more. Are you sensitive — easily woimded ?" 

" I may, perhaps, venture to bring forward your kind 
examination as a proof that I am not so." 

The doctor laughed, and said, " Excuse me, I have 
made a mistake : my last question must be followed 
by one more. Lastly, are you surprised, when you 
find a man or woman of fashionable attire and culti- 
vated conversation thoroughly stupid ? Do you aUow 
yourself to regard such people as stupid, and do you 
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not impute to them motives for their conduct and un- 
derstanding of the motives of others T 

Eric perceived that the doctor was endeavouring to 
give him directions for his conduct, and after his own 
fashion wished to prescribe for him. Half in jest, he 
said that he had ahready passed through several curious 
examinations here, but that the present one surprised 
him most of all. 

"You will perhaps understand my examination 
later," said the physician, softly, stealthily pressing 
Eric's hand, for he saw Fraulein Perini coming, and he 
joined her. 

The party met again at the foimtain ; they chattered 
together for a time, and then parted. The Rector and 
the Major invited Eric to visit them ; and the physician 
asked Sonnenkamp whether Eric and Roland might 
drive with him on some of his medical visits. Son- 
nenkamp was surprised that Eric was already regarded 
as Roland's tutor ; he did not, however, allow this to 
be observed, and assented. Eric got into the open car- 
riage with the doctor, and Roland took his seat by the 
coachman, who gave him the rems. 

The day was fresh and fall of the fragrance of 
flowers, bells were ringing, and larks singing. They 
drove to a village situated inland. A song, sung by 
four fine voices, sounded from a garden rich in elder 
trees ; youths and boys were practising gymnastics in 
a square under the lime trees. 

" Oh, our glorious Germany !" Eric could not forbear 
exclaiming. " This is life ! This is our life ! The mind 
strengthened by merry song, the body by athletic 
movements, this produces a people of power and 
^eauty ; honour and freedom is their due ! We possess 

' desire all the excellence that belonged to the 
dc world." 
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The doctor laid his hand silently upon Eric's knee, 
and looked at him with pleasure, then he said : " If you 
remain here, you must allow me to introduce you more 
closely into Rhine life. And if you are able to give 
the boy pleasure, not merely in that which he possesses, 
but also in that which does not belong to him, namely, 
in the grand life of the people and the community 
generally, then you will have done a brave work." 

JElric declared that he could make no definite decision 
at present ; that he should return home again, that he 
himself required time for consideration, and that Herr 
Sonnenkamp should be allowed it also. 

The doctor agreed, then he called out, " Eoland, stop 
here." 

He alighted, and went into a small, clean-looking 
house ; Eric and Roland went to the gymnastic place, 
and looked at the exercises. The doctor appeared 
again, the carriage followed him, the church-bells began 
to toll, all around folded their hands, and the doctor 
did so also, saying, " A human being has departed, 
after a life of three-score and twelve years. Even on 
his death-bed he rejoiced in the remembrance of one 
small, good action. In the famine of 1817 he was tra- 
velling as a cooper's journeyman across the Luneburg 
forest — ^he always called it the Hamburg forest — ^there 
was no road at the time, and it was not tiU some hours 
had elapsed that he found a miserable cottage ; there 
were children in it crying for hunger. The cooper had 
some dried eel with him, m a tin case, and some bread. 
This he gave to the children to eat, and the children 
regarded him as an angel who had come from heaven 
to feed them. ' See,' said he to me, only yesterday, 
* see, the thought of it does me good, and delights me, 
even now, that I was able to satisfy those children, and 
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they, probably, have also not forgotten that a stranger 
once appeased their hunger/ " 

The doctor paused, evidently mastering his emotion; 
then he continued — 

" The man has suffered much, and death is a release 
to him. Yes, young friend, such is the world ! Out 
there everything is in flower, and men are singing, and 
exercising, and jesting, and meanwhile a human being 
dies. Pah !" he exclaimed, controlling himself, " I did 
not take you with me for sadness. Boland, drive 
through the village to the last house. We are going, 
now, to visit happy poverty," he said, turning to Eric, 
" you must see something merry also. The man is a 
poor vine-dresser, and has seven children, four sons and 
three daughters. In all their poverty they are the 
merriest people to be found, but the merriest of all is 
the old man. His name is really Piper, but because he 
sings VTith his children as often as he can, and practises 
with them so capitally, he is called the Seven Pipers." 

They drove to the house, and in the distance they 
caught sound of the singing from the room on the 
ground-floor. The doctor, Eric, and Boland were stand- 
ing on the road, and looking through the open window 
while the family continued their singing undisturbed. 
When the song was finished they went in, and were 
gladly welcomed. The doctor asked how it fared with 
them. 

" Ah, doctor," replied the Seven Pipers, " it is ever 
so, my youngest has always the best voice." 

New songs were struck up, and Eric joined them. 
The old man nodded to him, and at the end of the song 
he said, " Sir, you can indeed sing like a master." 

The doctor had a case of v\dne in his carriage, and 

hen he had fetched it, they drank, and the Seven 
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Pipers exclaimed, " The best thing in all the world is 
to be healthv and to make music for oneself." 

The physician took his leave. 

As evening came on, Roland and Eric quitted the 
cottage with glad hearts. The two eldest sons of the 
Seven Pipers went with them to the river-side, where 
they unmoored the boat, and rowed towards the villa. 
The river was wonderfully calm and clear, and glowing 
with the evening light. Eric sat silently: it was a 
happy hour, his miud was free from thought, and yet 
he enjoyed everything. Roland rowed with the sons 
of the Seven Pipers, imtil they allowed the boat to 
float without the help of the oar, and it glided noise- 
lessly with the current. The stars were twinkling in the 
sky when they reached Villa Eden. 

On the following morning the architect came and 
fetched Roland, a^ he wa^ to make some drawings of 
the castle ruins, under his direction. 

Herr Sonnenkamp reminded Eric that he ought to 
pay his respects to the Rector. Before Eric could de- 
clare that he had been examined enough, Sonnenkamp 
gave him to understand that it was a duty to preserve 
good terms with the clergy ; " but still," he added, " one 
was never sure what they really thought and what 
aims they had." There was something confidential 
in Sonnenkamp's tone and manner, and perhaps he 
wished that Eric should investigate the Rector. Eric 
unsuspiciously replied that he considered it a duty 
to stand on good terms with one's rector. 

Soon after Fraulein Perini had returned from mass 
Eric set out on his way. The clergyman's house had 
a garden before it, and stood at some distance from the 
quiet village. Had not the door-bell rung so loudly 
and two white Pomeranian dogs barked, one could 
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have fancied that in all the cleanliness and order which 
was perceptible even at the entrance-hall, not a sound 
<;ould be heard. The dogs were called to silence, and 
the housekeeper invited Eric to walk up-stairs; he 
seemed to have been expected. 

Eric found the ecclesiastic up-stairs. in his sunny, 
simple apartment; he was sitting before a table, hold- 
ing a book in his left Imnd, while his right hand rested 
on a globe standing on a small pedestal before him. 

« You find me in the wide world," said the ecclesi- 
astic, as he bid Eric heartily welcome. He begged 
him to take a seat on the sofa, over which hung a co- 
loured engraving, representing St. Borromaus. A home- 
like peace dwelt in this room ; everything expressed 
an absence of all pretension, and a modesty which 
desired nothing but to spend days and hours in silent 
thought. Two canaries in their cages seemed, like the 
dogs outside, anxious to express their lively welcome 
of the stranger. The Eector told them to be quiet, and 
as if by magic they were silenced and looked curiously 
at Eric. The Rector stated that he had just been trac- 
ing out on the globe the journey of a missionary; and 
as he spoke, he turned the globe round with his deUcate 
right hand. 

" You are probably no friend of missionary matters V 
he asked. 

" I do not agree with their religious object," replied 
Eric, " but I think there is no other book adapted like 
the Bible to world-wide dissemination, and even as 
regards language, it opens the path to the first steps of 
civilization." 

"As regards. language ?" 

" It is a great help to civilization that missionaries 
disseminate a written language everywhere, by means 
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of this holy, honoured book. The national dialects of 
uncivilized nations are thus to a certain extent brought 
from their unorganized condition into organized lan- 
guages." 

The Hector closed the book which was open before 
him, put the finger-tips of both hands together, and 
said that he had predilection for those who changed 
their vocation in obedience to some inward resolve. 
Of course frivoKty and dissatisfaction often prompted 
to such a change, leading men to shirk aU regular 
work, but where this was not the case, one might infer 
a depth of truth. 

A sense of awe came over Eric as he listened to the 
Rector. The atmosphere of the whole apartment pro- 
duced a devotional feeling in him ; it seemed to him as 
if he could not venture to disturb the sacred repose 
that reigned there. The conversation turned to per- 
8onalmatters,the Rector also having known Eric's father. 

" And now allow me to ask you plainly T said the 
ecclesiastic suddenly. "What would you desire to 
give to Roland as his best and first blessing T 

Again that solemn stillness took possession of the 
room in which sat two men, each of whom after his 
own fashion desired to act up to the highest aims in life. 

« K I must express it in a few words," repKed Eric, 
" I should like to give Roland pleasure in the world. 
K he possesses this, he will give the world pleasure ; 
I mean, he will desire to do whatever is good and 
beautifuL If I teach him to despise the world and to 
depreciate life, the result will be that he will misuse 
the world and the powers lent to him while in it." 

"You are on the way to happiness," said the pastor 
gently, " but you are turning aside into a wi'ong path. 
I warn you, yoimg man. I think you do not know 
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into whose service you are entering. Do you know 
the name of your master and who he is ?" 

" Herr Sonnenkamp." 

" No, wealth is lord and master. And do you know 
what wealth is V 

As Eric was silent, he continued : " Perhaps we, who 
have taken upon us the vow of poverty, see most dis- 
passionately what wealth is ; it is the great temptation 
of the present day, and yet wealth places us below the 
beasts, for no beast has more power than he carries 
with him. Man alone can have more than his children 
and children's children can consume. There is the 
miseiy ! He who gains so much from the world in- 
jures his soul. Do you think that this rich youth and 
his whole family can obtain moral influence otherwise 
than through religion ? The table of this rich femily 
is daily garnished with a fragrant and many-coloured 
nosegay — what boots it ? On the poor table of the 
needy cottager there is a more beautiful and fragrant 
nosegay from the better kingdom, in the words of bless- 
ing, and the soul feels itself filled as well as the body. 
Yet that is only one thing. On the Upper Rhine all 
personal possessions are called moveables (Fahm'm), 
and so they are. The riches of this present world are 
nothing but moveables, moving possessions, and they 
will pass away. Believe me," exclaimed the Pastor, 
and he placed his hand on Eric's hand, " believe me the 
public funds are the misery of this present world." 

" The public ftmds ? I don't understand you." 

" No, it is not so easy to understand. From whom 
can one borrow millions ? From no one but the state. 
Formerly a man could not have so many millions, for 
where was he to invest them ? But now there are the 
public funds. In by-gone times a rich man had large 
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estates, many fields and woods, and he was dependent 
on God's blessed sunshine, and when everything was 
fall-grown and mature, the tenth was given to the 
church. But now riches are thrust into chests safe 
from fire and secure from thieves, they are no longer 
dependent on sun and rain and weather, they have 
nothing to show to the world, and no tithes of produce 
to give; the harvest of the stock-holder is cutting 
coupons. When the Lord comes again, he will find 
no longer a temple out of which he may drive the 
money-changers and traders ; they have built a temple 
of their own. The present city of Zion, under whose 
protection the rich and the princes place themselves, 
is the English bank ! Have you ever reflected what 
is to become of mankind, and of states, if the national 
debts thus go on increasing T 

Eric answered in the negative ; and the Pastor con- 
tinued : " The whole earth is one great mortgage, and 
where is the security ? With the lender, who has lent 
for a long time, but who will some day demand pay- 
ment. I am not a man who takes pleasure in the mis- 
fortunes of otiiers, but I should like to see the bank- 
ruptcy of the English Bank. Just fancy the iQtelli- 
gence arriving that all is lost. Then thousands of 
feeble men and women would learn their nothingness 
when they see themselves thus suddenly robbed of all 
they gloried in." 

Eric smiled. It flashed ax^ross his mind that eveiy 
solitary man living without suitable intercourse, falls 
into peculiar notions, and he replied that the world was 
certainly burdened with heavier debts than she was 
worth, if a purchaser of her could be imagined. But he 
added, that the true value of man was greater than the 
material value of the world, for the greatest of posses- 
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sions was an ideal thing, the power of work, and while 
formerly all property lay in the soil, it was the task of 
the present generation to bring ideal and personal pos- 
session into value. 

Eric was on the point of adding, that among the 
Komans^ even in the times of the republic, the wealth 
of individuals was disproportionable ; but the Pastor 
in his violent excitement seemed scarcely able to listen ; 
he went to his book-shelf, took from it a large Bible, 
opened it at a passage, and handed the book to Eric. 

" There, read that, that is the only way in which 
Koland can be brought up. Bead it aloud." 

Eric read: "'And when he was gone forth into the way, 
there came one running, and kneeled to him, and asked 
him, Good master, what shall I do that I may inherit 
eternal life ? And Jesus said unto him. Why callest 
thou me good ? there is none good but one, that is Go4 
Thou knowest the commandments. Do not commit 
adultery. Do not kill. Do not steal. Do not bear false 
witness. Defraud not, Honour thy father and mother. 
And he answered and said unto him. Master, all these 
have I observed from my youth. Then Jesus, behold- 
ing him, loved him, and said unto him. One thing thou 
lackest : go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven, and come, take up the cross and follow me. 
And he was sad at that saying, and went away grieved ; 
for he had great possessions. And Jesus looked round 
and saith imto hk disciples. How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God ! and the 
disciples were astonished at his words. But Jesus 
answereth again, and saith unto them, Children, how 
hard it is for them that trust in riches to enter into the 
kingdom of God ! It is easier for a camel to go through 
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the eye of a needle, than for a ricli man to enter the 
kingdom of God.' And now tell me," exclaimed the 
Pastor, " tell me honestly, is not that the only way ?" 

" Honestly confessed : no ! I love and reverence 
Him of whom this story speaks, perhaps more than 
many of those who profess to belong to the Church, and 
especially touching to me at this moment, deeply 
affecting is the sentence where it says, * And Jesus 
looked at him and loved him/ I see the handsome 
rich youth standing before the sublime Master ; the 
youth is ardent and full of true zeal, and the Master 
loves him as he looks at his countenance. There is no 
touch in Homer ^" 

" That is secondary — that is secondary," interrupted 
the Pastor. " Let us go to the point itself." 

*' As regards that, I must confess," replied Eric, " that 
in my opinion this doctrine originated in an age in 
which all real power, political power, wealth, and all 
the good things of life were despised and rejected 
as matters which were of no importance compared 
with eternal things. Tn a time of oppression under 
foreign rule such a doctrine must have supported noble 
minds, and must have revived a soul which saw all the 
value of the world vanishing, and desired to form a re- 
(Kganization, in which only pure ideas prevail. And 
why has not this doctrine that we are to possess 
nothing, become the injunction of the Church at all 
times and for all ?" 

" You touch upon a just point," replied the Pastor. 
" Our Church has injunctions, which are not universally 
binding, but only upon those who desire to be perfect : 
thus, for instance, the injunction of chastity and that 
of poverty. Only he who desires to be perfect must 
subject himself to them." 
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*' But how can the Church herself possess wealth ?" 
afiked Eric. 

" The Church does not possess, it only administeis," 
answered the Pastor sharply. 

" Then as we cannot expect that Herr Sonnenkamp 
and his son Boland should give up all their property, 
the question arises, how are we to obtain the right 
management for the boy ? " 

The Pastor rose, and walking hastily up and down 
the room, said : " There we are at the point. Listen to 
me. You see, a new class has arisen between the 
nobles and the people, and I ask, what is it to do ? 
Must not a rich merchant's son like Boland, cast into 
the whirlpool of life, by aU means go to ruin ?" 

" Why should he do so more," asked Eric, " than the 
sons of nobles in military or civil professions ? Do you 
imagine, then, that religion saves them from ruin ?" 

" No ; but something else does most assuredly ; the 
historical institution of their rank saves them. The 
nobleman has the good fortune to pass through the 
sunny boyhood of his life with the fewest disadvantages. 
He then retires to his estates, becomes a good husband, 
and fills his position with dignity ; even in the midst 
of the wild doings in the capital his rank binds him to 
good society, and places certain barriers at court Btat 
what has the rich merchant's son ? " 

"Then it would be the greatest good fortune for 
Roland," inquired Eric, " if his father could be raised 
to the nobility ? " 

"I do not know," replied the pastor. ^*I meant 
to say that the nobleman possesses an historical and 
inherited duty; he has found the great principle, 
Noblesse oblige, and he is bound to certify it. What 
gieat principle has wealth found ? The most brutal 
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of all tenets, and one purely animal. And do you 
know what it is ? " 

" I do not know what you are aiming at ? " 

" The maxim which the love of gain places foremost is 
this: help yourself! The beast does that, each one 
helps itself. Thus paper wealth is the morally home- 
less, dutiless class. What do these paper lords of the 
world want ? Money. What do they want with the 
money ? Enjoyment. What secures them this ? 
The State. What do they do for the State? 
There lies the point ! So long as they are in the pur- 
suit of gain, they have no time for anything else, their 
mind is in a state of tension, they desire nothing but 
repose — repose in a country house or in a large city." 

Eric's lips trembled, and he replied : " If the noble- 
man feels himself entitled and bound, let us suppose 
to the direction of the army in time of war, the 
wealthy youth ought to feel himself pledged to be an 
officer in the army of peace ; he ought to expend an 
unrecompensed and devoted energy for the good of the 
communitj'^, for the good of his own circle, and of that 
of his associates, and ought to be ready to come forward 
in defence of the State, and to sacrifice himself in all 
works of beneficence." 

" Stop," interrupted the pastor ; " the last belongs to 
us. You can never organize that without the aid 
of religion. Your worldly wisdom cannot produce 
equanimity, tranquillity of mind, and ready self-sacri- 
fice, for our life is nothing without sacrifice. You 
would never effect that men should leave as we do their 
ease and luxury, and impelled, as you say, by pure 
human instincts, enter the cottages of the poor and the 
helpless, and the sick and the destitute, and the dying." 

As if the pastor had invoked this his high duty, the 
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sexton at that moment appeared, and said that an old 
vinedresser was desirous of receiving extreme unction. 
The pastor was quickly ready, but he once more turned 
solemnly and briefly to Eric and warned him not to 
undertake the post, for he was pursuing a false and 
therefore unattainable ideal. Eric took his departure. 

When he reached the highroad, he seemed to breathe 
freely in the fresh air. Had he come from an atmo- 
sphere of incense ? No, it was more than that : a strong 
power, face to face with him, had placed before him the 
great riddle of existence. Absorbed in reflection Eric 
wandered on ; and again the thought occurred to him, 
how far easier it was for those who followed fixed 
dogmatic laws, not fashioned by themselves, but re- 
ceived from others, than it was for him, who was 
obliged to draw everything from his own judgment. 

Half-way up the hill, on the road leading to the 
Major's, he paused and looked down towards the villa 
which bore the proud name of Eden, and the Bible 
story occurred to him. There were two trees in the 
garden of Eden, the tree of life, and the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil ; Eden ceases for him who 
touches the tree of knowledge. Is it not ever so ? 

Then suddenly it came before him like a revelation ; 
three things are given to men on earth — enjoyment^ 
renunciation, and knowledge. Yonder is Sonnenkamp ; 
what does he desire for himself and his son ? Enjoy- 
ment. The world is a written tablet, and only so 
much has to be learned as is required for finding the 
right paths, and the right measures of enjoyment. 
The earth is a place of amusement, and her treasures 
grow that we may regale on them. We have no other 
vocation in the world than driving, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and again driving. And is the sun to shine 
'r this ? 
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What does the pastor desire ? Renunciation. This 
world has nothing to offer, its enjoyments are only be- 
wildering shams, pulling thee hither and thither, there- 
fore turn aside from them. And what dost thou thyself 
desire? And what are they to desire whom thou 
wishest to be like thyself ? Knowledge. For life does 
not end in enjoyment and renunciation, knowledge em- 
braces rather both within itself, it is the unity of both, 
it is the parent of duty and of noble action. 

As in ancient times the combatants received from an 
inconceivable height a shield from the hand of the 
gods, which rendered them secure, so screened and de- 
fended against everything did Eric feel, and so happy 
in himself that he was unconscious of any desire of 
aught beside ; he was upheld by knowledge. 

Calmed and satisfied he called upon the Major in the 
next village. Here, he knew, he had no examination 
to pass through. 

The Major resided in a pretty house, situated 
among vineyards, and belonging to a rich wine- 
merchant, or we might truly say to a confederate, for 
the very life of the Major was centred in free- 
masonry. 

One side of the house, in an outbuilding of which 
the Major lived, looked towards the high road, the 
others had a view of the river and the opposite moun- 
tains. The Major kept himself strictly to his little 
house, and to the limits of his little garden with its 
bowery walk. He kept his eye upon the larger dwell- 
ing-house and garden, like the overseer of a castle; 
but even during the many months that the large house 
and garden stood empty, he never went into them. 

Eric met the Major in the little garden attached to 
his house ; he was smoking a long pipe, and reading 
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the paper, and before him stood a cup of cold coffee. 
Opposite to him sat a neat old lady, with a large white 
cap, mending stockings ; she rose at once when Eric 
entered. The Major took his pipe from his mouth, 
and raised his hand to his military cap. 

" Fraulein Milch, this is my comrade. Doctor Dour- 
nay, a retired captain." 

Fraulein Milch bowed, took up her basket of stock- 
ings, and went to the house. 

"" She is clever and good, always satisfied and cheer- 
ful ; you will get to know her better," said the Major, 
as she walked away. "And she is an observer of 
human nature, more so than most people, she sees 
men through and through.... Sit down, comrade, you 
have come at the best time. You see I live thus... 
I have nothing really to do... but I get up early... 
that lengthens life... and then every day I gain a 
victory over an idle weak fellow, and make him bathe 
in cold water, and then take a walk ; he often doesn't 
like it, but he must do it.... And then I come home, 
and when I sit here of a morning, the white doth is 
put on the table, and coffee and good cream and rolls 
are before me... I don't eat butter...! pour it out few 
myself, and drink, and dip it in, though my teeth are 
still good. . .then at the second cup I light my pipe, and 
smoke away, absorbed in the history of the world, as I 
get it daily in the paper. . .my eyes are still good, I read 
without spectacles, and I can still hit the target, and I 
hear also still very well, and my back is still strong, and 
I am as upright as a recruit. . .And you see, comrade...! 
am the richest man in the world... and then ! have my 
good soup every day... no one in the world cooks soup 
as she does... and ! have my piece of good roast meat, 
my pint of wine, and my coffee... she makes coffee 
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better with four beans than others do with a pound. . . 
and yet it has happened hundreds of times that I have 
had to say to the fellow sitting here : ' Thou art the 
most ungrateful fellow in the world, that thou art 
often cross, and wishest for this and that which thou 
hast not. Look round you, and see how clean and nice 
everything is, the good bread, the good chair, the good 
pipe, and so much good repose ; thou art the happiest 
man in the world in having all this.'... Yes, dear com- 
rade, you. . .you are so learned... you see... I have not 
studied, I have learnt nothing, I was a drummer. I 
will tell you about it.... Yes, comrade... what did I 
mean to say ?...So it is... You know a thousand times 
more than I do, but one thing you can still learn from 
me. Allow yourself to enjoy life more ! Now is the 
hour, now be merry, and let yourself relish it; this 
hour will not come again. Only don't be always 
thinking of to-morrow 1... Draw a deep breath for once, 
comrade.. . .Now, what an air this is ! Is there a better ? 
...And besides, we have our good clean clothes on!... 
Ah, thank Him above yonder.... Yes, comrade, if I had 
had any one who had said to me at your age, what I 
have said to you... yet I am an old chatterer.... Bravo, 
that you should have paid me a visit.... WeU, how goes 
it ? Do you really intend to train the boy ? I think 
you are the man for it, you will form him. . .you know, 
comrade, what forming is... none but a soldier can do 
that. A soldier alone can school man. . There is no- 
thing for it but strict rule. I warrant you he wiU be 
all right... he will be all right... Fraulein Milch has 
also always said, ' He will be aU right, when he gets 
into the right hands.'... Schoolmasters are one and all 
of no use. Herr Knopf was very excellent, very good- 
hearted, but he didn't hold the reins tight enough. 
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Now it's all right.... Thank you for coming here to me. 
If I can help you, always remember we are comrades. 
It is especially good that you have been a soldier. I 
have always wished... Fraulein Milch can testify...! 
have said a hundred times, nothing will do but a 
soldier !. . .Now let us make Roland a soldier, a thorough 
soldier ; he has courage, he only lacks order !" 

" I should like," replied Eric, " if I enter upon the 
office " 

" If ? There is no longer a doubt, so I say. Rub-a- 
dub! But excuse me, I won't talk any more.... You 
were going to say something, comrade." 

" Roland ought before everything to be trained into 
being a cultivated, circumspect, and good man, and 
then whatever may prove to be his vocation— — " 

" Quite right, quite right. . .justly spoken. . .it is quite 
right... he has caused me a good deal of anxiety, the 
boy ! How foolish are men, they long for millions of 
money, and when they have it, no one can do more 
than eat his fill, and sleep eight hours. The main 
thing is — ^" and the Major lowered his voice and raised 
his hand — "the main thing is, man must return to 
nature, that is all the world wants... he must return to 
nature." 

Eric did not ask the Major what he meant by this. 
The Major delighted in the assertion, he was always 
applying it, and allowed everyone to find out for him- 
self what it was intended to mean. 

" Return to nature, that comprises everything," he 
repeated. 

Eric mentioned that he had been calling at the 
Rector's, and the Major said: "He is a worthy man; 
but I transact no business with clergymen. We don't 
talk of it, but there is no use in making a secret of it, 
I am a Freemason." 
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Eric nodded, and the Major continued : " Whatever 
is good in me, has its home there. We must talk more 
about it... I will introduce you. How delighted Herr 
Weidmann will be to make your acquaintance !" 

And again it seemed, at the mention of Weidmann, 
as if they were speaking of a tine prospect from some 
bfty mountain in the country. The Major continued : 

"Anything but a clergyman. You see," and he 
moved his seat a little nearer, " you see, my drum, 
there is more in it than you imagine. . .you see, I was 
a drummer. . .yes, you may smile... you see, the whole 
world says that a drummer merely makes a noise, and 
I tell you there is a music in his noise, as beautiful...! 
wish to hurt the feelings of no one... as beautiful as 
any other... So I say now... pay attention...! say...! do 
not quarrel with you for merely making a noise, but 
you must not quarrel with me either, that it seems to 
me like something else....! have so pondered on the 
matter ; we shall in time be making everything with 
machines, men are so ingenious; but the signals of 
either horns or drums will never be produced by any 
machine, for they require the human hand and human 
lips....! was a drummer...! will tell you all about it. 
You see...! know by the sound, when a man beats the 
drum, what sort of heart he has. When you, brother, 
hear nothing but noise and nonsense, ! hear music and 
deep understanding. Therefore, for God's sake don't 
let us dispute about religion, one is just as little or as 
much use as another, they merely call to the march ; 
the main thing is how the man marches, how he is 
exercised, and what sort of heart he has in his body." 

Eric felt cheered by the peculiarity of the man, who 
manifested such deep seriousness, combined with a sort 
of moral freedom of his own. 
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Placing his pipe by his side, the Major asked — *^ I» 
there anyone in the world whom you hate, and the^ 
very sight of whom seems to affect you ?" 

Eric answered in the negative, saying that his father 
had early impressed upon him that nothing was so 
harmful to his own mind as hatred, and that even for 
his own sake he ought not to let such a feeling take 
deep root within him. 

" That is my man ! that is my man !" exclaimed the* 
Major. " Now we can get on together. Anyone who- 
has had such a father. . . You are my man I" 

He went on to say that there was a man in the 
town whom he hated ; he was the tax- controller, and 
he wore the St. Helena medal, which the present Na- 
poleon had given to veterans in remembrance of the 
heroic deeds achieved in the oppression of their own 
country. " And just imagine," exclaimed the Major, 
'' the man has had his picture taken with the Helena 
medal, and it hangs framed in his room of state, and 
below it, also in a frame, is his diploma, signed by the 
French minister. I never greet the man, I never 
return his greeting, I will not sit at the same table 
with him ; his honour is different to mine. And tell 
me, is there no means of punishing wicked men ? I 
only ask, to show him my contempt ... it is difficult^ 
to me, but ought I not to do so T 

The old man gazed at Eric, as he represented to biia 
that he ought also to be forbearing towards the man ; 
for that vanity possessed a strong power of tempta- 
tion, and, besides, many governments had been glad to 
see their ofi&cials gaining the Helena medal, and there- 
fore a man employed in the service of the state was> 
not to be condemned. 

" That is right ! that is right !" exclaimed the Major 
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nodding his head repeatedly, after his custom. " You 
are the right teacher ! I am old, I know many men, 
and, say what they will, I have never known a bad 
man — a really bad man. In excitement, and in stu- 
pidity, and pride, they do many wrong things; but, 
good God, one ought only to thank the heavenly 
Father that one isn't so oneself; as one so often might 
have been. Thank you — ^thank you — ^you have got 
rid of my enemy — yes, got rid of him ! He has 
always hung heavy on me. Look, there comes the 
man at this moment !" 

The controller came past the garden, and the Major 
walked towards the hedge, nodding repeatedly; he 
hoped, perhaps, that the man would greet him first. 
As, however, he did not do so, the Major suddenly 
called out, in a voice as if he were firing a shot — 

" Good-morning, controller !" 

The man returned the greeting, and walked on. 
But the old Major was quite happy, and kept stroking 
his heart, as if a load had been removed. 

Fraulein Milch looked out of the window, and the 
Major begged her to come down, as he had something 
pleasant to tell her. She came, looking even neater 
than before; she had a high white apron, on which 
the creases of the iron were still visible. The Major 
told her that the controller was not so guilty, after all 
— that he had only accepted the Helena medal in com- 
pliance with the wishes of the government. 

He now begged Fraulein Milch to bring them a 
bottle of the best wine. Fraulein Milch seemed to 
have prepared it already, for she immediately brought 
bottle and glasses ; but she gave a wink to the Major 
as she put them on the table ; he understood it, and 
said — ^^ Don't be afraid ; I know weU that I must not 
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<3rmk anything in the morning. Captain, give me 
your corkscrew. I look upon you as a proper man, 
and a proper man always has his corkscrew in his 
pocket." ^ 

Eric, smUing, handed him his knife, which was pro- 
Tided with a corkscrew. 

While the Major was opening the bottle, he said — 
" And a proper man can diink a second bottle 1 
Whistle ! Comrade, be so good as to whistle once." 

Eric could not point his lips for laughing. The 
bottle was uncorked, and they both knocked glasses, 
for the sake of old fellowship. Then the Major said — 

"We are perhaps happier here than our friend 
Sonnenkamp, in his big villa. But, Captain, I say 
^ain, an elephant is happy, and a fly is happy too ; 
the elephant has only a larger proboscis than the fly." 

The Major laughed till he shook, and, infected with 
his laugh, Eric laughed also, and as often as they 
looked at each other, they both began to laugh again. 

" You explain to me the proverb," said Eric, " that 
the gnat may be regarded with as much consideration 
as an elephant; and indeed it is true. Life is not 
greatness nor size, but organization." 

" Eight — right 1" exclaimed the Major. " Fraulein 
Milch, come here again." Fraulein Milch, who had left 
the room, returned, and the Major continued — ^*^ Now, 
Captain, I beg you to say that over again about 
organization. It is just the thing for Fraulein Milch, 
who, you see, has studied a great deal more than she 
lets people see. I beg you, comrade, say it over again. 
I cannot repeat it welL" 

Eric again mentioned the comparison. 

Turning aside to Eric, Fraulein Milch remarked that 
it was hard for Boland to be deprived of true pleasures. 
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"True pleasures!" laughed the Major. "Listen to 
that." 

"Yes," added Fraulein Milch, and the lace and 
ribands of her cap nodded assentingly, " he has only- 
pleasures that cost money; but they are not true 
ones ; and he who merely drives through the world, 
and has nothing to do in it, looks for pleasure in vain." 

At this moment a secret bond was cemented, an 
understanding between Eric and Fraulein Milch. Ac- 
companied by them both to the hall-door, Eric quitted 
the house. As they opened the door, a sporting dog, 
spotted brown and white, bounded up to the Major. 

" Here you are !" exclaimed the Major, scolding and 
caressing the dog. " Why where have you been, you 
vagabond ? Who knows where ? and meanwhile we 
have had a guest in the house. Old as you are, you 
don't learn good behaviour and order. Be ashamed of 
yourself-be ashamed of yourself !" 

Such was the Major's address to his dog, known 
throughout the whole neighbourhood as Laadi; he 
chose a female, because the dogs in the villages never 
quarrel with one. 

As Eric extended his hand in farewell, the Major 
said — " Thank you. I have now one man more whom 
I can love, and that is the best thing after all ; it sus- 
tains us, and keeps us young and healthy." 

Eric had gone a few steps, when the Major called 
after him to stop. He came, and said — 

" One word more about Herr Sonnenkamp. ... Do 
not let yourself be puzzled about him, comrade. Pro- 
fane men either make a deity of a successful man or 
else pull him to pieces. Herr Sonnenkamp has a 
rough exterior, but he is good at heart ; and, as regards 
his past life, who is there who can extol his whole 
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past history? What man can do that? I, at 
least, cannot, and I know no one who can. I have 
never been base, and yet I have not always lived as I 
now could wish I had. But enough, you are cleverer 
than I am." 

" I understand, perfectly," replied Eric ; " American 
life, with all its church-going, seems to me in the 
highest sense a Sabbathless existence; there is con* 
stant working and aiming at getting money, and at 
nothing else. When men have carried on this life 
for years, they lose the ability to regain higher aspira- 
tions ; they persuade themselves that if they had but 
enough — alas ! he who strives after money never has 
enough ! — ^they persuade themselves that they would 
then devote themselves to nobler things. K that were 
but possible ! Herr Sonnenkamp has, however, pro- 
cured for himself a life of repose." 

" Eight — aright !" said the Major; "as a gold-seeker^ 
he has been obliged to wander about in the mire, until 
he has amassed his possessions. . . . Yes, yes, I am 
quiet. You are far cleverer than I." 

With a cheerful heart Eric returned to the villa. 
Suddenly he heard a carriage roUiog past him, and 
Clodwig and Bella calling to him. 



CHAPTER 11. 

ON the day that Eric had quitted Wolfegarten, a 
guest had arrived there ; it was the son of the 
distinguished wine-merchant/the so-called wine-count. 
He always came once a week to play chess with the 
Count. He was a young man of wasted life, who had 
no idea what there was for him to do in the world ; he 
had no pleasure in his father's business, he had money 
enough, and he had learned a variety of a^^complkh- 
ments ; he played, drew, and possessed various talents, 
but none pre-eminently. He was weary of everything ; 
the very love of life, given to all men to enjoy, ap- 
peared to him insipid and flat. Why should he enter 
into any fixed vocation ? He was on the board of 
several railways ; for a time he had taken pleasure 
in arranging and regulating matters, and in being lis- 
tened to by subordinates and respectfully greeted by 
them ; but that had now become burdensome to him. 
Travelling also afforded him no attraction, carrying 
about with him as he did his burden of ennui. He 
looked indolently at the world, she had nothing for 
him, and he had nothing to do with her. One single 
talent he had developed in perfection, and that was 
chess playing. As Clodwig also took great pleasure in 
it, he came regularly every week to Wolfsgarten and 
played with Clodwig; it gave him at the same time a 
position of special importance. He had also found some 
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little attraction in showing small courtesies towards 
the virtuous Frau Bella, but on this day she looked 
at him as though he were not present, and as if she had 
not even remotely heard what he said. The Count 
also was absent and distracted, he lost every game 
surprisingly quickly, and he repeatedly regarded his 
partner with amazement, as he sat on the same chair 
that Eric had occupied. 

It was not till the wine-cavalier had at length 
taken his leave, that Bella and Clodwig breathed more 
freely. With compressed Kps and restless eye that 
seemed in search of something, Clodwig wandered 
through the house and park. Bella managed at last to 
bring him into conversation, and Clodwig confessed that 
an ideal life had opened before him, but that he had 
not the courage to act upon ii He paused, hoping 
that Bella would say what he wished, but Bella was 
silent. In a round-about manner he then proceeded to 
explain that he would not let Eric enter upon his de- 
pendent position, and that he wished him to stay some 
time at Wolfsgarten and then make some scientific 
journey. 

Bella's upper lip quivered, and she said: "The 
Captain" — and hesitating, she continued : " the Captain 
— I mean the Doctor, ought to esteem himself veiy 
happy. But — ^it is better to speak openly. I have the 
good fortune to possess an unblemished name, and we 
need not ask what people will say — ^and do you not 
think that this young man — ^wiU sometimes — ^how 
shall I say . . . ?' 

" Ql'm us ?" interposed Clodwig, refuting the scrapie 
that we must give up what we enjoy, because the evil 
do evil under a fair show. 

Bella advised her husband at once to send a mea- 
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senger to Eric, telling him not to bind himself. Clod- 
wig pressed her hand, and went to his study with a 
step more elastic than was his wont. He sat down to 
write tiiere, but he soon returned, saying that he could 
not write, that the simplest thing was to have the car- 
riage brought round and himself to drive to Villa Eden. 

aodwig had hitherto avoided aU direct intercourse 
with Sonnenkamp and his fanuly, as far as was possible 
with hi, b„lherLh>W, w»/i.Um.»,, but t<Miay 
there was no question of this. 

Frau Bella frequently let her veil fall over her face 
during the drive, and then raised it again; she ^ 
restless, for she was thinking of many things. 

It is an inconceivable whim, a diversion — ^not a 
passion — ^how could Bella have acknowledged anything^ 
of the kind \ It is the sport of a demon ! This young 
man must have a bewildering and magic power ! Bella 
hated him, for he had disturbed her husband's repose,, 
and was now trying to disturb hers ; he made her un- 
easy, he should atone for it ! she drew herself proudly 
up ; she was resolved to prevent her husband's childish 
and extravagant plan, and if Eric did not observe her 
opposition, she determined to speak openly with him 
and thus induce him to refuse Clodwig's offer. Im- 
pressed with this thought, she looked happy again, and 
Clodwig, who observed the change, spoke of the room 
to be prepared for Eric, and gave directions for new 
home arrangements. He intended, he said, to invite 
Eric's mother to pay them a visit. He was glad that 
Bella had known her formerly and liighly esteemed 
her. Clodwig went on to say that the Doumays were 
really people of good family ; their right name was 
Doumay de Saint Mort, and they had only laid aside 
their rank on the expulsion of the Huguenots from 
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France; he added that in case Eric should make a 
suitable marriage^ he should take care that his rank 
were revived, in fiust, he could perhaps do still more for 
him. 

It would be black calumny to say of Bella that she 
had married the count in the hope of being soon a rich 
and attractive widow. The old equerry had only 
taken care that the settlements should be good and 
that a considerable sum should be set aside yearly, 
which was not to fall to the heir from a collateral 
branch. It was, as we have said, base calumny to hint 
that Bella had gone to the hymeneal altar in the hope 
of widowhood, but to her alarm — she buried it within 
her own breast, as often as. it arose — she saw herself 
prematurely growing old by the side of her husband 
who in point of age could have been her father. 

And who knows, she went on thinking, how much 
money Clodwig will expend on the adventurous Dour- 
nay, who persists in no calling, and is moreover so little 
in favour at court ? The worst of all was, however, 
that this young man would now wholly deprive her of 
her husband. They will study together, make excava- 
tions together, and meanwhile she would sit alone, she, 
with her young and fresh heart, who had so nobly, 
faithfully, and unselfishly devoted herself to the care of 
the old man ! 

Bella was profoundly angry with Eric. The carriage 
rolled on. Eric heard them call, and was warmly 
greeted by both. He was compelled to join them in 
the carriage, and Qodwig's glance at his wife seemed 
to say, " Have you ever seen a nobler human form T 

They asked Eric whether he had already accepted 
the post, and when he answered in the negative, Clod- 
wig held out his hand to him. 
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There was no further conversation, for just then 
Herr Sonnenkamp trotted past on his black horse. He 
was delighted to welcome such guests; but he was 
astonished to see Eric on such terms of intimacy. He 
rode by the side of the carriage, and with great respect 
bade his guests welcome to the Villa. Scarcely had 
they alighted, than another carriage drove into the 
yard, and the doctor stepped from it. 

Herr Sonnenkamp offered Bella his arm ; she moved 
her head slowly in assent, for she wished Qodwig to 
see the sacrifice she was making for him ; her hand 
rested lightly on Sonnenkamp's arm. At the first 
flight of steps she paused, to look at a centifolia in full 
blossom. 

Herr Sonnenkamp hastened to gather a piece for her, 
saying, as he presented it to her, "This rose is not your 
sister. The poets tell many lies about roses." 

Bella looked at him inquiringly, and he explained 
"that the centifolia, when it had flowered, rested for a 
year, but Bella " 

She did not allow him to finish the sentence, and 
thanking him graciously, she no longer seemed to ob- 
serve the arm offered her. They went at once into the 
conservatories. Joseph, who always appeared at the 
right time, as though he had been called, received 
orders from his master to announce the arrival of the 
visitors to Fraulein Perini and Frau Ceres. 

Bella allowed Sonnenkamp to tell her still more of 
the peculiarities of the centifolia, which no art of man 
can induce to blossom in December ; all other flowers 
may be retarded or forced, but the centifolia alone re- 
sists all human power. Bella listened to Sonnenkamp's 
remarks with great attention. 

The doctor had been summoned to Frau Ceres, but 
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when she heard what guests had arrived, she declared 
herself at once well again ; she was cunning enough to 
assure the doctor that his mere presence made her welL 
Dr. Richard understood. 

Meanwhile Clodwig said to Eric, " You are not to 
remain here. I shall not leave you." 

He spoke the words briefly and hastily, like some- 
thing he had long prepared, but which at the moment 
of utterance becomes diflicult and soundless. Roland 
at that moment came down the hill with camp-stool 
and drawing-board, and Bella looked towards him and 
graciously recognized him in the distance. 

'* How handsome he is!" she said to those round her. 
" What a picture he makes, coming there 1 Transform 
the camp-stool and portfolio into spear and shield, and 
you have a picture from the Greek world." 

Bella remarked Eric's look, and she said to him — 

" Yes, doctor, I once gave an artist in the capital an 
idea for painting a scene, similar to one in which I had 
seen Roland ; he had sprung across the road and had 
thrown some alms into the hat of a beggar sitting on a 
heap of stones, and he was returning, looking so slender, 
so agile, with' every muscle distended, and his counte- 
nance animated with the pleasure of a good action — 
it was a sight never to be forgotten." 

Clodwig looked on the ground. Bella probably no 
longer remembered that it was not she, but Clodwig, 
who had thus seen Roland, and given the idea* to the 
artist. 

Roland approached, and Bella said, " If the Captain 
remains with us, you must also often visit us, dear Ro* 

land" 

SoBjienkamp did not know what this was intended 
to signify, but Roland seemed at once to overlook the 
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danger of Eric being taken frbm him. And now Eric 
perceived what was designed for him ; now, for the first 
time, he understood the conversation that had been in- 
terrupted by Sonnenkamp's arrival. 

They paid but a short visit to the conservatories, for 
Bella said that when everything outside was green and 
blossoming, the captive plants gave her a feeling of 
oppression. 

Fraulein Perini presently appeared with the an- 
nouncement that Frau Ceres would receive the guests. 
Bella and Fraulein Perini had separated themselves 
from the gentlemen ; they had much to talk of together. 
Eric, of course, was the first subject. 

" What is your opinion of Herr Doumay ?" inquired 
Bella. 

" I have formed no opinion about him." 

" Why r 

" I am not unbiassed. He does not belong to our 
church." 

" Think of him as belonging to our church — ^how do 
you regard him then V 

" He is not to be thought of as such. No man could 
be so who bows to the divine law. Baron von Pranc- 
ken says, that the man drives through the world on 
an invisible pulpit." Both women laughed. 

Bella knew enough. In a guarded manner she en- 
deavoured to strengthen Fraulein Perini in using her 
influence against the acceptance of a man so proud in 
his unbelief. Fraulein Perini held her cross in her left 
hand, and looked rather roguishly at Bella. So the 
countess, she thought, did not wish to have him here. 
Was there, perhaps, an intrigue going on against her 
Lusband, and she wished to bring him to her own 
liouse ? It was not without a malicious pleasure that 

13—2 
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she intimated that Herr von Prancken, who had caused 
all this, must give some solution for his conduct. Bella 
gave her to understand, that Eric, perhaps, was incon- 
venient in another point of view ; and here, for the 
third time, the conviction was expressed that Eric was 
a dangerous man. It was uttered by Fraulein Perini ; 
in so saying, she had both Prancken and Bella in view, 
for Bella's peculiar excitement had not escaped hei* 
keen and calm eye. 

Immediately afterwards, and in order to conceal the 
justness of her aim, she added, that of course a man 
like Otto von Prancken had no cause to be afraid of 
any one. She spoke with interest of Prancken's jour- 
ney ; it was, perhaps, imprudent, but the passionate, 
youthful heart must be allowed free scope, and the ne- 
cessary decision was often better brought about thus 
than by circumspection and discretion. Frauleia 
Perini only insinuated her meaning, and Bella rephed 
in the same manner, that she, of course, disapproved of 
Prancken's desire, as opposed to all rules of society, but 
that, although with dread, she let it alone. 

The conversation again turned to Eric, and Bella 
now spoke of him with kmdness. She felt sympathy 
with Eric's old mother, and asserted that he assumed a 
pride in order to conceal his subservient position. 
Fraulein Perini's raised eyebrows betrayed a slightly 
wounded feeling, and Bella quickly added that it was 
only truly pious natures who felt themselves unop- 
pressed by dependence on others ; for in themselves 
they stood on a higher platform ; in fact, piety placed 
them on a level with any one. 

Fraulein Perini smiled ; she understood the partiality 
with which she was treated by Bella, and the friendly 
pressure of her hand was scarcely required to impress 
't upon her. 
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A servant came and announced that Frau Ceres was 
ready to see her ladyship in the balconied apartment, 
but that she could not venture into the open air, as the 
doctor had forbidden it. Fraulein Perini accompanied 
Bella to the flight of steps. As she made a low and 
polite curtsy, Bella seized both her hands with evi- 
dent heartiness, and said she should like to have such 
a friend as Fraulein Perini for daily intercourse ; she 
begged her urgently very soon to give her the pleasure 
of a visit. 

As Bella rustled away, Fraulein Perini clenched her 
small hands like a cat which has quietly watched and 
caught something ; her eyes, which were usually so cast 
down, dilated with scorn. " You are all deceived !" 
said her small mouth, almost aloud. 

Frau Ceres complained of constant suffering, and 
Bella consoled her by telling her that she had all that 
she could desire, and moreover such splendid children. 
She did not know which was most to be praised, which 
was the most fascinating, Roland or Manna. 

Bella rarely visited the Sonnenkamps, but whenever 
she did so, she was always seized by a passion, which 
perhaps especially belongs to women. She lived at 
Wolfsgarten, in the midst of an abundance which left 
nothing to be desired beyond, but no sooner had she 
passed beyond the railing of Villa Eden, than a demon 
came over her, and the demon's name waT Envy ; envy 
of this new existence, exuberant with affluence, and 
unencumbered with rotten trumpery. Whenever she 
thought of Frau Ceres, a glittering vision came achingly 
before her eyes, for she saw at the same time the dia- 
mond ornaments of Frau Ceres, richer than any in the 
possession even of the reigning princess. 

She was now extremely gracious and condescending 
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to Frau Ceres, and she delighted in this condescension* 
These people could buy everything, everything but a 
noble and historical name. If Otto's design prospered, 
it was but a covering of their low origin with a fresh 
varnish, which might not be touched, lest it should fal 
away and reveal its background. Here also Eric wa& 
the principal subject of conversation, and Bella pressed 
the rose to her lips to conceal a smile, when Frau Ceres, 
said : " I should like to have the Captain for myself." 

"For yourself!" 

" Yes. But I do not think I can learn any more, I 
am too old and too stupid. He has not let me learn 
anything." 

Bella disputed this modest avowal. Was not Frau 
Ceres still young and beautiful ? She might be taken 
for Roland's sister. Was she not wise and refined in 
her behaviour ? Frau Ceres smiled ; she seemed to 
think that all this was true. Bella, however, now 
requested to be allowed to take her leave, as she wished 
to spare Frau Sonnenkamp's delicate organization. 
Frau Ceres looked dismayed at these words ; she did 
not know whether they were intended in praise or 
blame. Bella took her leave, kissing Frau Ceres on 
her forehead. 

Herr Sonnenkamp had left the Count and Eric to- 
gether; he had still a good deal to arrange in the 
house, and letters and despatches had arrived requiring 
immediate answer. He sent for the Major, begging 
him to come to limcheon, and ordered the messenger, 
if he were not at home, to go in search of him at the 
castle. Clodwig had gone with Boland and Eric, and,, 
without knowing it, the two men had fallen into con- 
versation, forgetful of Roland's presence. The boy sat 
silently, looking first at one and then at the other; he 
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did not understand what they were speaking of, but 
he liked to feel how much they were enjoying conver- 
sation, and when at last dodwig quitted the apart- 
ment, Eoland seized Eric's hand, and exclaimed: "I 
will learn, too, I will study, I will do all you wish me 
to do ; I want to be like you and Count Clod wig." 

Presently the Major came, and he was delighted to 
meet Clodwig and Bella here ; any friendly behaviour 
in any human being was a cordial to him, it confirmed 
his assertion that all men were infinitely good. He 
was as thankful to Clodwig and Bella as though they 
had conferred a favour on him. He held out his hand 
to Eric as to a son, and then, in a tone like a child who 
has been eating dainties by stealth, he complained that 
he had allowed himself to be over-tempted. He had 
wished to find out whether the workmen at the castle 
were well-fed, and he had tried their food and unex- 
pectedly had liked it so well, that he had already eaten 
a substantial meal Eric consoled him by telling him that 
he might perhaps still find room for the deUcate dishes. 

Frau Ceres did not come to table. Scarcely were 
they seated than the physician was sent for, and he 
rose at once to leave. The table seemed disturbed, for 
the physician, who had led the conversation, had made 
a gap by his absence. As they moved closer to render 
the gap less apparent, it seemed also necessary to find 
fresh topics of conversation. Bella had the habit — 
and, as she had it, it must have been good manners — 
whenever she did not lead the conversation, of carry- 
ing on a dialogue with her neighbour, disturbing 
enough in a small circle, and of not allowing him to 
join in the general current of conversation. Thus to- 
day she carried on a Uvely talk in Italian with Frau- 
lein Perini. Sonnenkamp made fun of the reports 
respecting his object in rebuilding the castle. It was 
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said that he wished to appear in Badeker's travelling 
Handbook, so that people, as they went up and down 
the river on fine summer days, might point to the 
castle, and wearied Englishmen might stare at it open- 
mouthed, with their finger on the line in the book ; an 
aesthetic interest had, however, determined him in the 
first place. He wanted to get an harmonious termina- 
tion to the view from his study, and in rebuilding the 
castle he was also contributing something to the beauty 
of his German fatherland. 

There was always something strangely extraneous 
when Sonnenkamp uttered the words " German father- 
land ;" there was a touch of angry hatred in the tone, 
and yet at the same time something compassionate and 
pitiful. Sonnenkamp knew that Clodwig was beyond 
everything a patriot, and he was therefore glad to 
touch the string. Eric looked at Roland to see if he 
perceived the hypocrisy, for only on Sunday had Son- 
nenkamp expressed himself contemptuously on matters 
connected with the country; but Eoland*s features 
moved not. 

Clodwig begged Sonnenkamp to let him know of 
any vestige of Roman antiquities discovered. Sonnen- 
kamp promised readily, and enlarged upon the strange 
proceeding imputed to him — and yet no one had im- 
puted it to him, he had himself spread the report with 
the aid of Francken — ^that he was going to transfer to 
himself the name of the castle, the family having long 
become extinct. He spoke lightly of it, that he did not 
accurately know the arms of Lichtenburg, though he 
should like to introduce them again over the gateway 
of the re-built castle. Clodwig, who, with all his free- 
dom of mind, had a certain pride in knowing the gene- 
alogy and arms of every prince and noble, declared that 
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the Lichtenburg arms consisted of a Moor's head on an 
azure ground in the left field and a pair of scales in the 
right. The family had distinguished itself in the 
crusades, and had subsequently held a high judicial 
office in the empire. Sonnenkamp smiled graciously, 
almost sneeringly, and begged the Count to let him have 
a drawing of the arms as soon as possible. 

As if by chance it happened that Eric and Bella 
went out together. She made a slight essay in two 
directions, saying how she admired Eric and how well 
he understood her good husband, for it was not so easy 
to live with him as it seemed. She spoke very extra- 
vagantly of Clodwig, and said how happy she was to 
do anything for the preservation of such a noble mind, 
and at the same time to urge no claim for herself in 
doing so; it was so beautiful to sacrifice oneself, 
silently, unknown, and uimamed. She begged Eric to 
help her in making the evening of Clodwig's life per- 
fectly happy ; but the tone in which she spoke was 
not to be mistaken. 

Eric expressed a doubt whether it was right to dis- 
turb such a peaceful existence by the introduction of a 
third person. Bella looked at him penetratingly ; her 
fan fell, and as Eric picked it up, she held out her hand 
to him to thank him. With much adroitness, in fact 
almost with eloquence, and yet with a peculiar move- 
ment which made her bosom heave, she extolled her 
happiness in devoting herself to a noble being, and in 
having a friend by whom she was fuUy understood. 

Eric was silent. Bella had been hitherto still unde- 
cided, whether she should hinder or favour Eric's ad- 
mission into her house. 

She was now decided. This man was in every 
respect inconvenient. If he rendered homage to her. 
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it was painful and disturbing ; if he remained dis- 
tant^ he would be constantly an object of irritation. 

It was not so easy to decide whether Bella loved her 
husband. This, however, was indubitable, she was jealous 
of any one to whom he showed kindness ; she always 
felt that he spoke more fully and more readily with 
others than with her. That she had driven him back 
within himself by opposition and constant contra- 
diction, never occurred to her, or if it did, she disa- 
vowed it. All men, even Herr Sonnenkamp, were 
charmed with her freshness, her playftdness, and her 
wit. Why was not Clodwig, or at any ratenot always ? 
As a punishment and to bring him to his senses, he 
should have no one to whom he could attach himself 
and speak freely. 

" There he is !" exclaimed Bella suddenly. " He has 
the peculiarity of taking no stick, and yet he requires 
one; only a short time ago he had an attack of 
giddiness." 

She went towards her husband. Beneath the shade 
of a beautiful cedar, where pretty seats were placed, 
Clodwig sat down ; Eric and Bella stood before him, 
Bella supporting one hand on her husband's chair. And 
here Clodwig stated his whole plan. 

The voice was agitated in which Eric expressed his 
thanks and the pleasure that he felt in such an alluring 
offer ; but he said he felt himself pledged to the work 
his heart had decided upon. A great and heavy task 
lay before him in the education of Roland, and the at- 
tractive life now offered to him, only strengthened in 
him the confidence that he had made the right choice 
and the one to which he was boimd by duty. 

Clodwig looked down. Bella took her hand firom 
the chair and drew herself up. As Eric depicted his 
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pleasure in Roland, and the mysterious attraction that 
he felt for him, in fact, even for his faults, Clodwig 
gazed at the branches and smiled. 

" There goes the doctor," he exclaimed ; " will you 
call in a third to the decision T 

" The decision," replied Eric, " hard as it is to me, 
can only be given by myself." 

Rising with difficulty, Clodwig said : " Young friend, 
give me your arm." 

He rose and went towards Eric, and his arm rested 
heavily and tremblingly in Eric's. 

" I do not know," he said, " I feel as if I were not at all 
a man who had gone through all I have done ; I have 
made to-day a bitter experience. Is it age that makes 
renunciation so difficult to me ? I have heard it, how- 
ever. Yes, yes, one grows childish — a child cannot re- 
nounce." 

He leaned more heavily on Eric, who trembled 

violently at seeing the noble man so shattered. Hastily 
withdrawing his arm from Eric's, Clodwig continued : 
" Young friend, when I die — " 

Scarcely had he uttered the word than he fell ; Eric 
caught him in his arms. A shriek from Bella, the 
hasty approach of the physician, Eric bending down to 
take up Clodwig and carry him in his arms like a 
child, all this was the work of a minute. 

Clodwig was brought into the house and placed on a 
sofa. Bella wailed aloud, the physician calmed her. 
He applied reviving remedies and soon brought the 
sick man back to consciousness ; and as soon as Clodwig 
had spoken a few words, he begged Bella and Eric to 
leave the room. Bella complained to Eric that Doctor 
Richard did not understand her husband ; she uttered 
words of bitterness, and it was not very apparent 
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whether she hated only the doctor or the whole medical 
.science with its mysteries. The doctor soon returned 
And pronounced that it had been a very insignificant 
-attack, and that Clodwig requested that Eric would go 
to him. 

Eric went into the room. Clodwig was sitting 
upright ; he held out his hand to Eric, and said with a 
beautiful smile : " I must finish my sentence. I was 
going to say ; when I die, I wish you to be with me. 
But be calm, there is time yet There, sit down by 
me. Where is my wife ?" 

Eric went to call her. She came with the physician 
and Sonnenkamp. The physician did not only allow, 
but he expressly desired that Bella and Clodwig should 
at once return to Wolfsgarten. Sonnenkamp expressed 
a wish that his noble guests should remain with him. 

" WiU you allow Herr Doumay to accompany us ?" 
-asked Clodwig. 

Sonnenkamp started, but quickly recovering himself, 
he replied : " I have no right to allow the Captain any- 
thing, but if you are resolved to go, may I request 
him to accompany you with the promise that he will 
return to us again." 

" And you wiU accompany us also T said Clodwig to 
the physician, who also assented. 

Soon after they drove off in the soft spring evening, 
talking but little on the way. Eric and the physician 
43pent the night at Wolfsgarten. The physician was 
ready for departure early on the following morning ; he 
woke Eric, who was still fast asleep, and said : '' Doctor, 
-stay here over to-day, but not longer." 

'' Eric stared at him : " Have you understood me T 

" Yes." 

" Well, then, good-bye." 
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Again Eric was a whole day at Wolfsgarten. CSLodwig^ 
was as cheerful and bright as ever, and Bella's manner 
was shy and almost timid. 

In the evening Sonnenkamp drove over with Roland. 
Eric returned with them to Villa Eden, and all the 
blood rose to his countenance as Sonnenkamp, looking 
at him keenly, said : " Countess Bella will be a beauti- 
ful widow." 

On the evening of the following day the physician 
was again at Villa Eden ; he had been calling at Wolfs- 
garten and brought good tidings of the invalid. He 
took Eric aside and said : " You have confided to me, 
that you now neither expect nor will receive a decision 
from Herr Sonnenkamp ; I approve of this, you will 
both see your course more clearly when you are apart. 
And so I advise you to leave the house ; every hour 
that you remain longer is destruction to you." 

" Destruction T 

" The physician smiled and said : " Yes, yoimg 
friend, this exhibition of your character — " He paused 
and then continued: "No man can be a week on 
parade without sufiering from it. You must go ! You 
have tested and been tested enough. Come with me, 
and spend the night at my house and to-morrow return 
to your mother and there quietly await the issue." 

" But, Roland," asked Eric ; " how can I leave the- 
boy behind ? His heart is inclined to me as much aa 
mine is to him." 

" Good, very good. Then let him wait and long for 
you ; he has to learn that the rich have not everything 
at their disposal. He must make an effort to obtain 
you, if it must be so. Allow me to act for you at the 
present time." 

" Here is my hand, I will go with you," replied Eric. 
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The whole house was full of astonishment at the 
sudden tidings of Eric's departure, and scarcely had an 
hour elapsed before he was seated in the carriage by 
the doctor's side. 

Eric was glad that his farewell to Roland was so 
hurried. The boy could not understand what had hap- 
pened ; he could not speak for emotion. When Eric 
had already got into the carriage, Roland came with 
one of his puppies and laid him on Eric's lap ; the 
doctor, however, gave the dog back, telling him that 
Eric could not take it with him as the dog was too 
young and must be left for the present with the 
mother, but that some day or other he would take care 
that Eric had it. 

Roland gazed long after them as they drove away. 

AH that happened during the few days since Eric's 
arrival passed confusedly through the boy's mind ; he 
seemed to himself in a strange land, orphaned in his 
parents' house. He seized the puppy by the nape of 
the neck, and was on the point of hurling it from him, 
but the dog whined so pitifully, that he suddenly 
pressed it to him, and said: "Be quiet, nothing is 
going to happen to you. I don't whine, so don't you 
whine. He did not wish for either of us." 

Roland carried the dog back, and the mother seemed 
rejoiced to see her offspring again. 

" I will go to my mother too," said Roland ; but ho 
was first obliged to announce himself. 

She allowed him to come, and when the boy com^- 
plained to his mother that Eric had left so suddenly; 
she said : " It is right; I advised him to do so." 

« You ?— why r 

" There's your stupid why ? One can't be for ever 
answering your why V 
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Eoland was silent. He wished to go to his father, 
but he had driven with the Major to the castle. 
Solitary and forsaken he stood in the court-yard ; at 
last he went again to the stables, sat with his dogs and 
watched their droll ways : then he went to his horse, 
and stood for a long time leaning on its neck. Strange 
thoughts passed in a whirl through the boy's mind; 
the horse, the dogs, are mine ; only what one buys and 
what one possesses, can be called one's own. 

Quick as a Ughtning flash, scarcely seen before it 
vanishes, the idea rose in the boy's mind that there is 
no other possession from man to man but love. 

The boy ordered his horse to be saddled and took 
the same road along which Eric and the doctor had 
driven. 



CHAPTER III. 

SILENT and thoughtful Eric sat beside the doctor ; 
he seemed to himself borne hither and thither by- 
wind and wave. He had entered into the life destiny 
of so many, and the interest he had felt was not to be 
effaced either f5pom his existence or from theirs. 

" So you believe in education V said the doctor, at 
length. 

" I do not understand you." 

" I do not really place any reliance on education ; 
men become just what Nature has designed thenL 
Just as you place a man in his cradle, you lay him in 
his coflSn. Education gives knowledge and skill in 
making one's way, but natural disposition gives the 
issue." 

As Eric shrugged his shoulders, the doctor added : 
" I cannot desire that everyone should be like myself, 
for I have given up wishing to influence others. To 
wish to help others, is a youthful sickness ; to leave 
them alone, is perhaps the weakness of old age, but it 
is convenient." 

Eric was not iaclined to enter into these discussions, 
he was tired of constant conversation. 

The doctor continued : " I really grudge you to 
these people; it annoys me that the rich should be 
able to buy the very essence of higher knowledge, but 
it remains true : no rich man can enter the kingdom 
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of God. The rich load themselves with too much 
ballast ; they lead an artificial life, far removed from 
all the calamities of existence, and they avoid even the 
power of nature in the seasons ; they fly to and fro to 
various cKmates, and have their comfortable swallows' 
nests in all directions. It would be an immerciful act 
towards us on the'part of fate, if the rich were also to 
gain without difficulty the possession of those higher 
joys which belong alone to us." 

" ' There is no royal road in geometry,' is a motto in 
Euclid," interposed Eric. "We can only arrive at 
science and knowledge through work. What I wish 
with this boy is to be comprised in one word, he must 
gain self-activity." 

"Bight!" replied the physician, "Yes, that is it. 
That which we, who live by our brains, have in pre- 
ference to the rich, consists in the fact that we are for 
ourselves alone ; the rich man does not know the re- 
freshing quiet of solitude ; he has so many roimd him, 
but is never with himself and himself alone. Herr 
Sonnenkamp can here indeed live in Eden ; but the 
great question is always how such enjoyment, with all 
that can be desired, admits of susceptibility. It would 
be your main task to awaken and to cultivate this in 
Koland. He would have to learn at first methodically ; 
he is a child in his knowledge of the world, but he is a 
man in what he demands of the world, indeed one 
might almost say an epicurean." 

Eric had much to reply, but he smiled as he thought 
how easy it was to give precepts. The doctor had 
justly admonished him for being so diffuse upon many 
points ; now he determined that the doctor should see 
that he could be silent. He did not speak, and the 
doctor continued : " I can promise you, nevertheless^ 

VOL. L 14 
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good help, if you undertake the position. Unfortu- 
nately you are not a doctor, and in my opinion none 
but a doctor should be a tutor. Have you already 
remarked that the boy has a stomach which does not 
digest well ? A boy at his age ought to digest flint ! 
I cannot persuade them that nothing but simple food 
should be given him. The rich and the noble eat with- 
out hunger, and drink without thirst. The boy caa 
get everything save one thing, aud that is true and 
thorough enjojnnent. It is but a small thing, but take 
it as an example ; he has no pleasure over a new suit 
of clothes. Strike out this pleasure from your child- 
hood, from your youth ! I must confess that for 
weeks I have taken pleasure in a good-fitting coat." 

The doctor proceeded to describe Sonnenkamp's 
athletic frame, and how he constantly had to struggle 
with his violent nature. His gentleness, which one at 
once perceived to be constrained and intentional, was 
continually neutralized by a kind of ungovernable 
power in him. He was a perfect pugilist, and had 
indeed, as he had once himself boasted, an iron fist. 
The doctor mentioned laughingly that when he first 
saw Sonnenkamp, he had always looked for the dub 
which the man must have really carried about with 
him. If he made a friendly gesture, he always seemed 
as if he meant to say : '' Don't be alarmed, I am not 
going to hurt you." 

The doctor then described the lethargic life of Prau 
Ceres, to whom the bitter but envious Countess Wolfs- 
garten had given the name of Crocodilia, because she 
had somewhat of the nature of the monster stretching 
itself in the sun along the bank. The smallest trouble 
was an exertion to Frau Ceres ; she had herself dressed 
three times a day, without ever putting in a pin her- 
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self; she walked for hours about her room, looking at 
herself from every point of view ; she fed her parrot, 
played patience, and cultivated her nails. The poor 
thing delighted in the beauties of nature, and that was 
not the case with many people of greater importance. 
She had really a weak ioint, but nevertheless she was 
not free from tricks J hm^ours. 

Eric remembered the mysterious maimer in which 
Frau Ceres had sent for him ; he said, however, no- 
thing of it, but in answer to his inquiries, the doctor 
continued : " It is now nearly a year ago when a cir- 
cumstance came before me, which I should not have 
considered possible. I was summoned to the Villa; 
the daughter of the house was in a state of tetany, or a 
kind of ecstasy which I did not understand. FriLulein 
Perini told me that the girl had clasped her hands so 
violently together, that they were only parted by the 
help of two servants, although the girl made no resist- 
ance. Even when I arrived, all the joints of her hand 
were as if dislocated. I never could find out what 
extreme excitement of mind could have produced such 
a physical result. I only heard that Herr Sonnenkamp 
had refused his wife something which she ardently de- 
sired She punished him by telling her daughter some- 
thing which excited the poor child fearfully, with 
regard to her father, whom she had hitherto honoured 
as a superior being. Even when she recovered, she 
remained in a melancholy state, until they took her to 
the convent, where she revived." 

Eric inquired the reason why Sonnenkamp was ex- 
posed to so much hatred and calumny. The physician 
entered but lightly into it, sajong that the hungry 
court nobles hunted out every spot against a man of 
such immeasurable wealth, who almost personally 
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oflfended them by his expenditure. Herr von Prancken 
alone was inclined in his favour, and this not merely 
because he wished to marry the daughter with her 
rich dower, but because there was a natural connexion 
between them, for " Herr Sonnenkamp," he added, " is 
much interested in himself ; and Herr von Prancken 
deceives his neighbour as himself." 

" And now, my friend," said the physician, in con- 
clusion, " now you see how well you will get on in this 
family if you enter it." 

" I have one request," said Eric. " Let me heaa* how 
you would speak to a friend about me, if I were absent 
WiU you do so T 

" Certainly ; such a request is quite in accordance 
with your character. You are an idealist. Ah ! whp.t 
trouble men give themselves with their ideal ! You 
idealists, who are constantly thinking, working, and 
feeling for others, seem to me like innkeepers on the 
heights, who make all ready, and are for ever praying 
to God that good weather may come, and guests be 
plentiful. They can neither control the weather, nor 
the guests ; hence the simple advice : ' Do not be an inn- 
keeper of the house of ideality.* Enjoy yourself, and do 
not think of others ; 1^ them get their food themselves, 
or bring something with^em in their knapsack, and if 
not, let them hunger anclj thirst. I have found that 
there are only two ways to get on in life, either to be 
dissatisfied with the world or with oneself. The youth 
of the present day, so far as I know them, have devised 
a third way ; they are dissatisfied both with the world 
and with themselves." 

" That is unfortunately sometimes the case with me*" 

"And for that very reason," continued the doctor, 
taking off* his large glove, and laying his hand on Eric's 
shoulder, " for that very reason I wish you had an- 
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other lot before you... I do not know what... I look in 
vain." 

A long row of waggons, filled with barked beech 
boughs, passed along the road. The physician remarked 
that various chemical matters had been already drawn 
from these boughs, and that they were now being 
carried to a powder factory. 

A carriage, drawn by a pair of dapple-gmy horses, 
followed the waggons, and a handsome young man, 
who was driving himself, recognized them even in the 
distance. 

The doctor ordered the coachman to stop. 

" Welcome," he called out to the young man. 

They held out their hands to each other from car- 
riage to carriage, and the doctor asked — 

" How is Louise and the children T 

" They are all very well." 

" Have you been with your mother ?" 

"Yes." 

" How are your parents V 

" They are also very welL" 

The doctor introduced the young man as Herr 
Heinrich Weidmann, his son-in-law. 

" Are you the son of Herr Weidmann of Matten- 
heim r 

" Certainly." 

" And where is your father ?" asked the doctor. 

" Yonder, in the village ; they are discussing the 
establishment of a powder-mill." 

A thought flashed through the doctor's mind ; he 
turned to Eric, but he did not say a word. Young 
Weidmann also pressed Eric's hand, and expressed the 
hope that this short meeting was not to be their only 
one, adding that Eric would be welcome also to his 
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fother. The two cajiiages rolled away, each to its 
destinatioiL 

Just as they arrived at the next village, the steamer 
from the Upper Ehine came in, and the doctor ordered 
the coachman to drive as quickly as possible, so that 
they might reach the steamer before it left the landing- 
place. They drove at a furious pace. The doctor ex- 
claimed — ^" I have it ! I have it !" He seized Eric's 
arm with as much violence as if he had struck the 
table and made the glasses vibrate. " We will at once 
visit Herr Weidmann," he added. 

The carriage arrived in time, just as the beard was 
placed between the landing-wharf and the vessel The 
doctor quickly alighted, and telling the coachman to 
inform his mistress that he should not return tUl 
evening, he went on board the steamer with Eric. 

When they came in sight of the village which the 
son-in-law had mentioned, the doctor told Eric that 
Herr Weidmann would know how to help him, and 
that he might implicitly foUow his advice. 

Eric went with the doctor into the boat which came 
to the side of the steamer ; those in the vessel waved 
their hands, and the steamer quickly disappeared. 
The boatman knew the doctor, and greeted him 
familiarly, as he said — " You will find Herr Weidmann 
in the garden there." 

They landed at the quiet village. Eric was intro- 
duced to Weidmann. He was a man of a haggard 
appearance, at first sight uninteresting; his features 
expressed calm understanding and equanimity, but his 
bright eye betokened ardent enthusiasm. Weidmann 
was seated with several men at a table, on which lay 
some papers, and bottles and glasses were standing at 
the side. Weidmann spoke a few words to Eric, and 
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then again turned to the man with whom he had been 
engaged. The doctor was immediately called away, 
for the father of the innkeeper was ill, and it was re- 
garded as a fortimate chance that the physician had 
come. Eric walked up and down the river-side alone, 
until the boatman came to him, and told him that Herr 
Weidmann begged hun to come into the garden. 
Weidmann went forward to meet him with hearty 
kindness, and said that he now for the first time bid 
him welcome — ^that he had been before too much en- 
gaged. The doctor also soon returned. 

The three seated themselves in a comer of the 
garden, at the table which commanded the widest 
view, and after Eric had related whence he had come, 
Weidmann roguishly remarked that the doctor always 
said he had no wish to influence others, and yet did 
so with the most forcible means. A point of union 
was thus adroitly formed between Eric and Weidmann, 
both combining against the doctor in a bantering 
manner, which, nevertheless, was not devoid of respect. 

Eric found that the doctor had already proposed 
him as the head of the powder manufactory. Weid- 
mann also told him that a new discovery had been 
made ; a stratum of manganese had been found, and 
that a company was about to be formed to work it, 
and that anyone who understood how to keep order 
would easily make himself acquainted with the busi- 
ness. He also looked inquiringly at Eric, and then 
made him the plain offer of the appoiatment, with the 
prospect of a large salary, and an increasing share in 
the profits. 

Politely and thankfully Eric refused, saying it was 
not possible for him to withdraw from his vocation as 
a scholar, and that though he highly esteemed the 
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liberty which wealth insured, he was not made for a 
life of gain. 

Weidmann said that he had received a letter from 
his nephew in N^w York, Dr. Fritz, who was sending 
over shortly a little girl to be educated in Germany ; 
and that for this purpose he had engaged Herr Enopf, 
Roland's former tutor. Eric inquired after this tutor, 
and heard much in his praise, but no one knew why 
he had so suddenly left Villa Eden. The last vessel 
came up the river. The doctor and Eric bid farewell 
to Weidmann, who warmly pressed Eric's hand. 

Men and women from the little town were walking 
up and down the landing-place under the newly- 
planted lime trees, for it is always an important event 
in the day, when the last steamer arrives; which is to 
spend the night there. The doctor's wife was on the 
shore also, and she walked home with Eric and her 
husband. She welcomed Eric as her guest, saying 
that she had become acquainted with him at Wolfe- 
garten ; but Eric did not remember her, for he had 
scarcely remarked at the time the modest, silent woman. 

Several people were awaiting the doctor at home, 
and Eric was shown to his room, and then into the 
library. The twilight had come on ; Eric was sitting 
silently, when he heard a horse trotting past the house. 
He rose involuntarily, and looked out ; he fancied that 
the rider, who had just passed, was Roland— or had 
his imagination, and his constant thoughts of the boy» 
deceived him ? 

There was a feeling of ease in the doctor's house, 
where everything testified to thriving prosperity ; but 
still, even after the evening repast, the physician was 
obliged to go to a neighbouring village. Eric walked 
with the doctor's wife along the beautiftil road by the. 
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river's side, and she said how much she wished that 
her husband could have constant intercourse with 
some intellectual friend, as he often felt himself alone 
in the country town, where he was obliged to be 
everything to himself. 

They were presently joined by the sheriff's wife 
and her daughter Lina. The latter expressed their 
astonishment that he should be travelling again, for it 
was considered a decided thing that he was to remain 
with the Sonnenkamps. Eric heard from Lina that 
Eoland had really ridden through the town ; he had 
passed several times in front of the doctor's house, and 
had made his horse rear in a manner that was terrible 
to look at. 

Lina wanted to speak to Eric alone, and the occa- 
sion favoured her when her mother and the doctor's 
wife stopped for a time to talk to the school-director 
and his wife, and to hear how the young wife of the 
forester was going on, who had just been confined in 
the school-director's house. Lina walked on with 
Eric, and said quickly — ^"Do you know that your 
pupil, Broland, has a sister T 

" Yes, certainly. I have heard so." 
" You have heard so ? You have seen her. She 
was the girl with the star and wings, who met us on 
the convent stairs in the twilight." 
" Really ? very well." 

" Really ? very well ?" said Lina, imitating him. 
" Oh ! you men are terrible ; I should have thought 

that you " 

She paused, and Eric asked — " That I . . What am 

I to do r 

" Oh, my mother is right — I am too inexperienced,, 
too awkward, and I say everything out. I should 
have believed you " 
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" That you may do ; to be untrue is a sin, and a 
•double one as regards you." 

*' Now, now," said Lina, and she took off her hat and 
shook back her curls — "Now, now; if you will 
honestly confess ^ me that Manna made an impres- 
sion on you, then I will tell you something also ; but 
you must be straightforward and honest." 

*' Do you think I would refuse ? You are depriving 
me of the very way to be honest." 

" Well, then I will tell you . . ^ But, look here, you 
wiU keep it to yourself ? Manna asked me who you 
were, and that is very much for her. But no, I won't 
«ay it . . manage that Manna does not become a nun." 

" I am to prevent it V 

" Have you seen the sandals the nuns wear ? They 
^ixe horrible ! Manna would have to wear such sandals, 
.and she has the most beautiful foot." 

" But why should she not be a nun if she likes T 

" Oh !" said Lina plaintively, " I have fancied — now 
«,m I not a silly thing ? — In old times a knight used to 
>come to a castle disguised as an esquire or something 
of the sort — -and I fancied " 

She could not finish her dream, for her mother was 
approaching-; she was alarmed that her child should 
be walking with the stranger, and she was sure that 
she was uttering some of her terribly naive remarks. 

" May we be allowed to know what you are dis- 
cussing so eagerly," asked the sheriff's wife. 

Lina drew a deep breath and pulled the elastic of 
her hat between her lips ; her mother had often pro- 
hibited her doing so, but she did it notwithstanding, 
.as Eric said with the utmost unconstraint : ''Tour 
daughter was reminding me of our meeting on the con- 
vent island. I must beg you even now to excuse me. 
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and must ask you also to offer my apology to your 
husband. One [meets in travelling so many arrogant 
people, who fancy themselves distinguished in conse- 
quence, that one is often even ungracious." 

Lina had quickly given up the place next Eric to 
her mother, and walked outside next the doctor's wife. 
They strolled on for some time together, and the 
doctor's wife heard the noise of her husband's carriage 
in the distance, and recognized it, while the others 
could not even catch the sound of the wheels. The 
doctor came. He told them that in the next village 
there lived a man, the very sight of whom had always 
given him a pang, for the man had by a false oath dis- 
claimed a debt to him]of a hundred florins. By degrees 
this had become very good for him, for as often as he 
met him he had al^vays beUeved in the bareness of 
human nature, which otherwise he would gladly have 
forgotten. The man had now confessed to him before 
his death and had given back the money. And now 
here he was a hundred florins richer, but " 

"What are you going to do with the hundred 
florins ?" interrupted Lina. 

" What would you do with them V 

" I don't know." 

" What would you do. Captain ?" said the physician, 
turning to Eric. " What would you do if you had a 
million to give away ?" 

" I ?' asked Eric ; he did not understand the reason 
for this sudden question, 

" Yes, you." 

" I have already thought what I would do in such a 
position. I think I would first of all found scholar- 
ships in all the German universities. The rich ought 
to reflect how he can lighten the labour of the man of 



science." 
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"Good," answered the doctor, "every one thinks 
first of his own immediate sphere. See here my little 
friend Lina, if she had a million to give away, she 
would buy nothing but blue muslin, and would clothe 
the whole female world in blue muslin. Isn't it so. 
Miss Muslin V 

Lina was silent, and the sheriffs wife said encourag- 
ingly : " Give him a droll answer, Lina, can you not 
find one T 

Lina seemed unable to do so, but there was a charm- 
ing, cheering tone of intercourse between the doctor 
and the child. 

When they had taken their leave, the doctor said 
to Eric : " You can see here a new kind of pedagogue* 
The sheriffs wife wants with all her force to make her 
daughter a piquant, worldly chatterbox, but the child 
fortunately has a simple, healthy, indestructible nature, 
and when one gets her alone, she is overflowing with 
life." 

They sat comfortably at home, and the doctor said : 
" You are the first soldier with whom I have enjoyed 
thoroughly harmless intercourse. Usually in the 
society of officers I have — I cannot call it fear, but a 
certain feeling of the unarmed towards the armed. 
You all have something thoroughly equipped about 
you, ready for attack. I withdraw my words. A 
soldier is, perhaps, a still better educator than a doctor 
is. Now, good-night !" 

When Eric was alone he pictured the feelings of the 
boy who had ridden after him to see him once more. 
He tried to enter iuto his state of mind, but could not 
entirely do so ; for Boland was full of anger at Erie, 
who had left him — ^him who had been so lovingly and 
truly devoted to him. The boy .had felt himself as it 
were robbed, and so he rode off and fancied that Eric 
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must come to meet him or be watching at the window 
till he saw him. Weeping with anger the boy had 
returned home. 

Early on the following morning Eric took his depar- 
ture. The doctor drove with him to the nearest rail- 
way station, and repeated a wish that they could live 
together. The engine whistled ; the doctor once more 
seized Eric's hand and said: "If ever either of us 
should cease to be the friend of the other, he pledges 
himself hereby to give him notice of it a week before. 
And now farewell." 

Eric journeyed homewards. He was looking down 
when suddenly he heard some one in the carriage ex- 
claim : " There rides young Sonnenkamp !" 

He looked out and saw Roland, but he quickly dis- 
appeared behind a slope. Eric heard nothing of the 
lively conversation of his fellow-travellers, often inter- 
rupted as it was by loud laughter ; he had much to 
think of, and he was glad when at the next station his 
companions got out, and he was left alone. His 
thoughts wandered to Boland. The boy had again 
ridden after him, and he sympathized with the agita- 
tion of his mind, as he returned home alone. It was 
of course prudent not at once to bring matters to a 
conclusion, but would it not give the boy a bitter feel- 
ing that he could be forsaken by one to whom he had 
attached himself so freely and so affectionately ? At 
about the same time that Eric was starting with the 
doctor, the sheriff's wife was sitting with her husband 
and daughters over their morning coffee, and talking 
of their evening walk with Eric. 

" It's as well — as well," said the sheriff. " The man 
is polite and clever, but ifc is as well that he is gone ; 
he is a dangerous man." 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE sparrows on the alder trees and willows on the 
edge of the convent island were twittering and 
singing in noisy confusion; they must have had very 
much to say to each other of the events of the day^ 
and who knows whether a to-day is not a much larger 
space of time to them than it is to us. One of them 
swelling with experience— it may indeed have been a 
hen^ for it wore the indistinguishable garb of age— sat 
quietly on the comer of a bought comfortably leaning 
against the stem, and informed the rest with comphir. 
cency how charming it had been yonder in the hotel- 
garden on the bank under the well-trimmed and shady 
lime tree& The waiter had delayed for some time to 
take away the remains of an English breakfast, and 
there was cake — ^unfortunately the pieces were too 
large — eggs, and honey, and sugar, in abundance ; it 
was an unequalled feast. She asserted that the true 
pleasure of life only began when one had no desire to 
know aught of anything else, and had delight alone in 
eating and drinking. And this was really only under- 
stood by mature age. 

Some of the others took no notice of the boasting 
gourmand, and a disorderly debate was going on as to 
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whether lettuce seeds or young husks were not much 
better than all the food of man. A young rogue flut- 
tered round a young mate of the same character^ and 
informed her that at the back of the boatman's house 
a sack full of hempseed was hanging at the garret 
window; if they only imderstood how to undo a few 
stitches, they could live on the dainty morsels ; but 
they must keep it a secret or the others would come 
too, and hempseed was acknowledged to be the highest 
blessing that this earth had to offer. The rogue as- 
serted that the pretty beak of his mate was fine 
enough to undo the stitches, and added, that it was 
basely malicious of men to hang out in the open air 
just this most dainty food, and to have it £Eustened and 
tied up. One, arriving late, announced that the scare- 
crow in the field was only a stick with clothes hung 
upon it. 

" Stupid mortals think we are stupid enough to be- 
lieve in scarecrows," said he, laughing, and he flapped 
his wings with astonishment and pity at their simpli- 
city. 

There was a wild noise among the alder trees and 
willows, and almost equally wild was the noise on the 
large meadow, where the girls from the convent were 
catching each other, chattering all at once, and giggling,, 
teasing, and laughing. 

Apart from her noisy companions, and occasionally 
wandering away under the alder trees, where the 
sparrows were so merry, a young girl of slender figure 
and graceful, flexible form, with black hair and lumi- 
nous eyes, was walking beside a lady in the dress of 
the order, a tall, commanding figure, and with features 
expressive of calm and decided power. Her lips were 
so compressed that her mouth seemed only a narrow 
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line of red. Her forehead was completely covered 
with a white doth, and the whole face with its large 
eyes, narrow brows, sharp nose, delicate, compressed 
lips, and pointed but not ill-formed chin, had something 
in it commanding and inflexible. 

" Reverend mother," began the girl, " you have read 
Fraulein Perini's letter V 

The nun — she was the Lady Superior — only slightly 
turned her face ; she seemed to expect that the girl — ^it 
was Hermanna Sonnenkamp — ^would go on speaking. 
As Manna was, however, silent, the Lady Superior 
said, " Herr von Prancken is therefore coming to visit 
you. He is a man of good family and of good man- 
ners ; he seems a man of the world, but he is really 
not so. He has, of course, the impatience of those 
without ; I have confidence in him, notwithstanding, 
that he wiU forbear to pay his addresses to you so long 
as you are here as our child, that is to say, as the child 
of the Lord." 

She spoke very measuredly and now paused. 

" Let us go away from here ; the noise of the birds 
above there makes it almost impossible to hear one's 
own words." 

They went past the cemetery in the centre of the 
island, towards a small rock in the wood, called by the 
children the Switzerland of the island ; there they sat 
down, and the Lady Superior continued — 

" As regards you, my child, I am certain that you 
would turn aside with propriety from any word of love 
or courtship uttered by Herr von Prancken," 

" You know, reverend mother," replied Manna — she 
had a heart-thrilling voice — " you know that I have 
vowed to take the veiL" 

" I know and do not know it. Whatever yoti now 
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say or decide upon, is to us like a word written in the 
sand, which the wind or the footsteps of man may 
eflFace. You must first go again into the world ; you 
must have overcome the vorld before you can renounce 
it. Yes, my child ! the whole world must seem to you 
like the dolls you have told me of — ^forgotten, nothing, 
dead, a child's play, scarcely conceivable that one could 
ever have expended on it so much attention and so 
much affection." 

They were silent for some time, and nothing was 
heard but the song of the nightingale in the bushes, 
and the ravens flew in flocks over the river, singing — 
men call it croaking — ^and soared away to their home 
in the rock. 

" My child," began the Lady Superior, after a pause 
of some time, " this is the anniversary of my mother's 
death, and I have been praying for her soul in its eter- 
nal resting-place. When she died — ^for we mortals talk 
of death when it is only being bom again — my vow 
prohibited me from standing beside her deathbed ; it 
scarcely cost me a struggle, for whether our parents 
are still in the world without or in the world above, 
is all one to us. Look how the water is now coloured 
with the rosy light of evening, and yonder are people 
standing on the hill and on the river-side, giving vent 
to their rapture over nature, the new idol they have 
made, for they are children of nature ; we, however, 
are to be God's children, before whose eye nature ap- 
pears as nothing, however tinted, whether lovely with 
verdure or snow-clad." 

"I think I feel that," interposed Manna, and the 
Lady Superior continued— 

" It is a great thing to overcome the world, to thrust 
it away without even for a moment desiring it, and to 
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receive in its place eternal blessedness even while we 
are in the flesh. Yes, my child," and she laid both her 
hands on Manna's head, " I should like to give you the 
power, my power — ^no not mine, but that which God 
has bestowed on me ; you must have fought bitterly 
and truly with the world, you must have wrestled for 
victory, before you can dwell with us in the vestibule 
of Heaven for the remainder of your temporal life." 

Manna had closed her eyes, and in her heart she 
felt but the one desire that a superhuman power would 
come and lift her above everything earthly. When 
she looked up, and saw the wonderful splendour of the 
evening sky, the violet haze over the hills, and the red 
light on the river, her eye was dazzled, and she raised 
her hand with a repulsive movement, as though she 
meant to say, " I do not wish for thee, thou art buried 
to me ; thou art nothing but a lifeless puppet, on which 
we waste our affections." 

With a trembling voice Manna only said that in her 
innermost soul she felt distracted and abandoned ; that 
a few days ago she had sung the message of the angel 
of the Annunciation, and black demons had at the very 
time been fighting within. She had prayed the whole 
day to be worthy to proclaim the message ; and then 
in the twilight a man had appeared to her, and her eye 
had rested with pleasure upon him ; it was the tempter 
who had approached her, and the figure had pursued 
her in her dreams. She had risen in the middle of the 
night, and had wept and prayed to God that He would 
not allow her to fall into sin and backsliding. She dis- 
dained the apparition, she hated it ; but it would not 
leave her. She now begged that some penance might 
be imposed upon her ; that she might be allowed to 
fast for three days. 
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The Lady Superior consoled her with gentleness, and 
said that she must not reproach herself so severely, for 
that this self-tormenting only increased her fancies and 
feelings. At a season when the alder was in blossom, 
and the nightingale singing, a girl of seventeen was 
likely to be visited by dreams, and she begged Manna 
not to weep over these dreams, but only to laugh at 
them. Manna kissed the hand of the Lady Superior. 

Night had come on. The sparrows were hushed, 
the noisy children had returned to the house, the 
nightingale alone sang on in the bushes. Manna re- 
turned to the convent, holding the hand of the Supe- 
rior. She went into the large dormitory, and took 
some holy water and sprinkled herself. For a long 
time she prayed silently in her bed, and she fell asleep 
with folded hands. 

The river rushed through the valley and past the 
villa where Boland was sleeping with his lips pouting 
in defiance ; it rushed past the town where Eric was 
meditating his future in the doctor's house; and it 
rushed past the hotel where Prancken was lying in the 
window, gazing at the convent. 

The moon shone on the water, the nightingales were 
singing on the banks on either side, and thousands of 
human beings were sleeping in the houses, and forget- 
ting joy and sorrow, until the dawn should awaken 
them. 

On the west side of the convent, under the shade of 
the wide-spreading and lofty chestnut trees, beech 
trees, and lime trees, and fiirther in, imder the fir trees 
with their green shoots, tables and seats were fixed 
into the ground. Here, in the morning, sat girls 
dressed in blue, reading, writing, and sewing. Some- 
times a light hum of voices might be heard, but never 
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louder than the humming of the bees among the chest- 
nut blossoms, and pow and then there was a move- 
ment hither and thither, but never more than the flut- 
tering of the birds in the branches above. 

At the table, under a large fir tree. Manna was sit- 
ting, and not far from her, on a low bench, under a 
slender, tall beech, on the stem of which several names 
were cut, and a framed picture of the Madonna hung, 
there was a little child ; she frequently looked up at 
Manna, who nodded to her, as if to remind her to learn 
her lesson more attentively, as she had stiU her work 
to do. The child was called Heimchen or Homebird, be- 
cause she had suffered so much from home-sickness, and 
Little Homebird had become the plajrfching of all the 
children in the island convent. Manna had cured the 
child, at least so it seemed, for on the day after the acting 
of the sacred drama, she had received permission from a 
lay sister who superintended the gardening, to arrange 
a little garden especially for the child, and the child 
now seemed taking root in its strange land, with the 
plants which she watered and tended ; from Manna, 
however, she was inseparable. 

Manna worked diligently ; a piece of sky-blue tinted 
paper was lying on the table before her, and she was 
painting stars of gold upon it. Manna had a special 
pride in having the neatest copy-books, every page waa 
bordered with a line all round, and was written in with 
the greatest care, and with the utmost precision. A 
few days ago she had received the highest honour that 
a pupil could obtain, in having been unanimously 
awarded the ruban bleu ; the three classes of children, 
enfants J&us, anges and enfants de Marie, had adjudged 
her this dignity. It had been scarcely an election, it 
seemed such a matter of course that no one but Manna 
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could receive the blue riband. This distinction ren- 
dered her, to a certain extent, a kind of superior. 

While she was now drawing and occasionally casting 
a glance at the children assigned to her supervision, 
she had an open book lying by her side ; it was Tho- 
mas k Kempis. As she painted the stars, which she 
did with a nicety and accuracy perhaps only possible 
in a convent, she now and then caught sight of a few 
words of Thomas k Kempis, in order that her mind 
might be filled with higher thoughts while occupied 
with such trifling work. 

The stroke of an oar was presently heard ; the girls 
looked up and saw a handsome young man standing in 
the boat, who raised his hat and waved it as if he were 
greeting the island. 

" Is that your brother ? your cousin ?" whispered the 
maidens together. They did not know the stranger. 
Manna, who had immediately recognized Prancken, re- 
mained quietly seated. 

The boat drew to shore. The girls were full of cu- 
riosity, but they did not venture to leave their work, 
for everything had its strict time. Fortunately a tall, 
fair girl had used up the green wool and was allowed 
to return to the convent, and she signed to the rest 
that she would find out who had come. But before 
the fair girl returned a serving sister appeared and in- 
formed Manna Sbnnenkamp that she was to come to 
the convent. Manna rose. Little Homebird wanted 
to go with her ; but she ordered the child to remain, 
and the little girl sat down again on the low seat under 
the beech tree, with the Madonna picture. Manna tore 
off a little twig with fresh summer shoots, from the 
tree under which she had been sitting, and placed it as 
a mark in her book ; then giving the blue scarf which 
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she wore over her right shoulder to one of her com- 
panions, she followed the sister with the book in her 
hand. 

Many were the questions among those she had left. 
Who is he ? Is he a cousin ? The Sonnenkamps have 
no relations iq Europe. Perhaps a cousin from America. 

The children had no peace, and they seemed to have 
lost all interest in their work. Manna's substitute 
considered it her duty to keep a strict supervision. 

Manna reached the convent. As she went into the 
reception room to the Lady Superior, Otto von Pranc- 
ken rose quickly, and bowed low. 

" Herr von Prancken," said the Lady Superior, 
"brings you messages from your parents and from 
Fraulein Perini." 

Prancken approached Manna, and held out his hand 
to her, but she had the book in her right hand, and 
hesitatingly she gave him her left. Prancken, loqua- 
cious as he was, only stammered out — for the sight of 
Manna had confused him — how glad he was to see her 
so well and so grown, and how happy her parents and 
Fraulein Perini would be to see her so, before long, for 
themselves. Prancken's stammering manner, proceed- 
ing, as it did, from repressed feeling, did not cease even 
as he continued talking ; for in the midst of his invo- 
luntary confusion he suddenly became aware that this 
evident emotion was not unobserved by Manna, and 
was not without its effect upon her. He continued, 
therefore, in the tone in which he had begun, and con- 
gratulated himself on his skill in thus acting the per- 
plexed, bashful and desponding lover. He related 
several pleasant incidents connected with her home^ 
and extolled the girl as happy who could thus live on 
a blissful island until she was ready to return to the 
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continent, where a charming society of friends formed 
as it were a social continent. 

Manna did not speak for some time ; at length she 
said, " Boland writes to me very enthusiastically of a 
Captain Doumay, who is to be his tutor. You know 
the man, do you not ? tell me about him." 

Prancken winced, but he said, smiling, "I was 
happy enough to be the means of finding the poor 
young man, who is to instruct our Boland — allow me 
to call him so, for I love him like a brother — in the 
place of Herr Knopf. The testing of his character and 
the decision as to his acceptance of course lies with 
your father, who is a greater discemer of men than I 
am." 

" Boland told me he was a friend of yours." 

" I will not dispute it, if it should induce Boland to 
feel more respect for a tutor. But I venture to say, 
that I am somewhat sparing of the word friend." 

" What sort of a man is he V urged Manna. 

" He has been induced to quit the service." 

" But not on account of conduct that affects his 
honour ?" interposed the Lady Superior. 

Prancken endeavoured to pacify her, and the Lady 
Superior continued: "I am doubly sorry for his 
mother's sake, for she was a friend of my youth ; she 
was, it is true, a Protestant, but, nevertheless, she was 
what the children of this world call good and noble." 

Prancken seemed embarrassed; but with a move- 
ment of the hand, as if he wished to cover all errors, he 
said, looking down as he spoke, that there was really 
nothing particular with which to reproach Eric, that he 
only belonged to those so-called strong minds, who re- 
cognize no authority either in heaven or on earth. 

Manna's countenance became at once stem and 
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grand, as she said : " But I do not understand how they 
can give a boy, my brother, to the care of a man who — " 

Prancken begged to apologize for interrupting her ; 
and told her how, from pity for a forlorn comrade and 
from gratitude to his teacher, he had allowed himself 
to be surprised* into the recommendation, but he pro- 
mised, nevertheless, to take care that Eric was not 
finally accepted. He showed such a good heart, so 
full of human love, that Manna now voluntarily held 
out her hand to him. 

The Lady Superior rose ; she thought it was time to 
break off the conversation. A fresh meeting with 
Prancken had taken place; that was enough for a 
time. The Lady Superior was in fact not so exclu- 
sively in favour of the convent, as to offer any opposi- 
tion if Prancken should succeed in gaining Manna's 
love. Such a house and such a family, endowed with 
such a vast amoimt of wealth, might be beneficial both 
to the convent and the church. 

" It was very kind of you to pay us a visit," she 
said, " may I request you to give my compliments to 
your sister, the Countess Bella, and tell her that her 
name is not forgotten in my prayers." 

Prancken saw himself dismissed, and yet he had had 
no pledge of the fulfilment of his desire. A light 
passed over his face, as he said in a humble tone, sud- 
denly pointing to the book in Manna's hand : ** Fraulein 
Manna ! we erring mortals outside gladly grasp a sure 
token." 

" What do you wish T interposed the Lady Superior 
quickly. 

" Reverend mother," said Prancken, turning with a 
modest air to the grave Superior, " I wished to ask you 
to allow Fraulein Sonnenkamp to give me that book." 
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" How strange !" exclaimed Manna, " I just wanted 
to do so ! I wanted to give it to you to take to my 
brother. He can gain a sure and certain guide here, 
and every day he must read a chapter beginning from 
this place where the green twig Ues, and then every 
day he will have the same thoughts im his mind as I 
have." 

" How happy it would make me to feel the same 
emotions of the heart and at the same time," said 
Prancken. " I was going to ask for the book for myself/* 

The Lady Superior did not know what expedient to 
have recourse to, and Prancken continued : " I beg you, 
Fraulein Manna, to forgive my boldness, but give me 
this holy book for my edification, that I also may keep 
pace with you and your brother/' 

" But my name is in the book," said Manna, blushing. 

" All the better," Prancken was on the point of ex- 
claiming, but he fortunately kept back the words ; and 
turning to the Lady Superior, he put his hands to- 
gether and stood as if addressing a prayer to her. 
Manna also turned to the Lady Superior, who said at 
length : " My child, you can grant Herr von Prancken 
this request ; he will get your brother another copy. 
And now farewell." 

Prancken took the book. He quitted the convent. 
As he was sitting in the boat, the ferryman said to 
him : " You have, I suppose, a betrothed over yonder ?" 

Prancken did not answer, but he gave the boatman 
ti large piece of money. With a heart intoxicated with 
joy he rushed up the bank, and at once despatched a 
telegram to his sister. 

The telegraphist was astonished when the young 
man with the appearance of a man of the world and a 
modest manner, which, however, was not devoid of a 
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cei'tain depreciating carelessness towards officials^ gave 
in a telegram couched in mysterious words. It was a& 
follows : 

"Thank God. A green twig from the island of 
blessedness. A new pedigree. Heavenly manna. End- 
less possessions. A devotee. ' New bom. 

" Otto V. Prancken." 

Francken walked about the tastefully arranged 
gardens of the railway station, and looked towards the 
hills and down the river towards the island; the whole 
world seemed as if newly created for him. A veil was 
removed, and everything was rapturously beautiful 

The air was full of aromatic fragrance, mingled with 
that soft resinous odour emitted by the bursting buds ; 
numberless rosebuds hung from the trellis- work, and 
from the steep wall of rock, blasted for the building of 
the railway, a cuckoo called, and various other birds 
were singing. The whole world was full of the 
fragrance of flowers and the song of birds ; everything 
seemed freed and blessed. 

The people at the railway imagined that the young 
man, who walked up and down so restlessly, some- 
times hurrying, sometimes standing still, sometimes 
looking all around him, and then again with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, must have come to welcome some 
friend ardently longed for, by the next train ; but 
Francken was expecting no one and nothing. What 
was there for him to look for ? Every desire was ful- 
filled. He could scarcely understand how he could be 
tarrying still here, and Manna over yonder ; not an- 
other minute should elapse without their being 
together, one and inseparable. 

A bird now flew from the tree, under which he stood 
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and flew across the river to the island. Ah, that he 
also could thus fly across, and see her and greet her 
from the tree-top, and at evening fly to her window- 
sill, and watch her when she was sleeping and in the 
morning when she waa waking ! 

All the feelings that agitate a youthful heart, for one 
moment laid hold of Prancken, and he grew frightened 
at himself, as that demon of vanity and self-conscious- 
ness which he had cultivated, whispered to him : " You 
are a noble enthusiastic youth/' He hated this demon^ 
and found a means of expelling it. 

He sat down in a retired arbour and read Thomas k. 
Kempis. He read the exhortation — ^** Learn to command 
thyself, then canst thou command the things of the 
world." Prancken had hitherto regarded his life as. 
nothing but a jest, not worth the trouble of making 
much of it. He had that insolent tone with which one 
makes a poodle jump over a stick ; he looked round 
with wonder as to how this was now to be. Can one 
preserve this tone in religious things also ? 

If a man, who had but slightly heard of the legend,, 
found in the river the great Nibelungen treasure, the 
old, splendid, rare and valuable jewels, he would feel 
as Prancken now felt, when for the first time he truly 
discovered the doctrines of Christianity in this pro- 
found and impressive little book. 

Prancken sat long dreaming and reflecting ; trains 
came and went, vessels passed up and down the river, 
and he saw and heard everything as if he were in a 
dream. It was not till the mid-day bell of the convent 
sounded, that he awoke, and went to the hotel. 

Here he met a comrade who was on his wedding 
tour with his young bride. Prancken was made tho- 
roughly welcome, and the meeting seemed to give 
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great pleasure. They begged him to join them in the 
«;ftemoon on a water excursion and a visit up the 
mountain; he refused, he scarcely knew why; but 
with sparkling eyes he contemplated the young couple ; 
so would it be — it would soon be, when he travelled 
with Manna ! The blissful thought flashed across him, 
that he should have her alone, alone in the wide world ! 
Why could he not fetch her even now ? 

He vowed that he would learn patience. 
' They were merry at dinner, and Prancken was as 
lively as ever; his comrade should not talk at the 
military casino, nor should the fat Kannenberg rally 
him and wager ten bottles of canary, that Prancken's 
religious mood was only a passing humour. He 
brought out his witticisms like studied phrases, and it 
seemed to him a century ago, a life before the present 
one, that he had ever been on parade. 

They talked of the pilgrimage which was to start on 
the following morning with great pomp from the 
adjacent town. The young couple discussed whether 
they should not also see the spectacle from the place of 
starting ; it was to be decided in the evening. 

When Prancken had accompanied the young couple 
to the boat, he went to the railway station and then 
tirove on into the town ; he wished to be present at 
the evening service in the cathedral He reached the 
town ; he rejected indignantly the oflfers of the obliging 
porters in the streets who volunteered their services as 
guides, and he smiled when a servant in the church 
«flked " the gentleman" if he should show him any- 
thing. Prancken knelt down among the devout. 

He wandered through the town, and stood for some 
time in front of a hairdresser's shop, which was fiUed 
with different perfumes, with false hair for men and 
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women, and with dolls' heads, the glass eyes of which 
stared beneath the artificial brows and eye-lashes.. 
Over the door was inscribed in gold letters, " Shaving 
and hairdressing is done here." 

It was an heroic resolve that Prancken made, to 
join the pUgrimage, and, without any distinguishing 
pride, he determined to take his place among the pil- 
grims, to pray with them, and to mortify himself as 
they did. In order, however, not to excite remark, 
and alone, in secret, to testify the change in his being, 
it seemed to him suitable that he should first remove 
his moustache and whiskers, and thus render himself 
unrecognizable. He was specially afraid of the young 
bride and bridegroom, who intended looking at the 
pilgrimage as a spectacle to talk about on their return 
home. 

He at last entered the perfumed shop, seated himseir 
in an arm-chair, and contemplated for the last time his 
moustache and whiskers in the large mirror opposite. 
A white mantle — a true sacrificial robe for the victim 
—was thrown over him, and an extremely officious 
youth, who had no idea of the priestly office assigned 
to him, inquired— 

" What is your pleasure — to be shaved, or to have 
your hair dressed T 

" Dressed !" replied Prancken, as quick as lightning,, 
for, like a revelation, it flashed before him, with his 
hair dressed, and elegantly attired, he would mingle 
with the pilgrims ; it would have a deeper significance,, 
and was more of a confession, and it was not without 
its importance for people to see that a man of distinc- 
tion, and unmistakably a soldier, attended to his re- 
ligious worship. 

Prancken left the shop, with his hair beautifully 
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dressed, and turned into an hotel, especially frequented 
l)y the nobility. He hoped to find there some com- 
panion of his own rank, whom he might induce also 
to join the pilgrimage. But he found no one. In the 
large tahle-d'hSte room he saw, however, a famous 
actress, who was here as a star, and whom he had 
formerly known ; he behaved as if he did not recog- 
nize her, and retired to his apartment. 

The morning came, the bells rang for the pilgrimage, 
and Prancken formed a grand resolve. " Do nothing 
over-hastily," he said to himself. " Excite no remark ; 
give the world no cause for misconstruction. One 
owes something, after all, to the world and to one's 
precedents ; one ought gradually and constantly to be 
putting off the old man and putting on the new." 
From the window of the hotel, puflBjig clouds of smoke 
from his cigar, Prancken watched the pilgrimage pass 
by. Then he drove to the station, to return to Wolfs- 
garten. 



CHAPTER 11. 

IN the country where the schoppen holds sway, the 
ladies gather together for coflfee, and wine and 
coffee are not inferior to each other in one thing, and 
that is that they both suit all seasons. In spring and 
summer they are drunk on some rising slope, in a 
shady arbour affording a beautiful view of the country ; 
in autumn and winter they are enjoyed in the pleasant 
room, with its superfluity of sofa cushions, displaying 
embroidered parrots, and dogs corpulent with worsted. 

The coffee party has the advantage, that it has its 
courses. You go together to drink a schoppen, or to 
have a cup of coffee, but just as little as the schoppen 
is literally true, and is easily multiplied, so is the coffee 
only a modest expression for the bowls of May wine 
and finiit-adomed cakes that are to follow it. And if 
any one wishes to distinguish himself especially, he 
orders ices to be sent by railway from the garrison town. 

The sheriff's wife began the series of coffee parties. 
The little garden in her house was very pleasant, and 
the alders flourished there with the greatest luxuriance ; 
it was, however, overlooked by the neighbouring 
houses, and so it was better to have the festivity in 
the state-room above, with its spacious balcony. 

The rustling taffety covers were taken off the sofa 
pillows, and the invitations were sent out, among 
others to Countess Wolfsgarten. She had returned an 
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there had been political expressions — in fact, even 
printed declarations in a foreign paper, that is, in one 
published on the other side of the greenish-yellow 
boundary posts — ^which had caused the former Lieu- 
tenant Doumay to take his discharge before it had 
been given him. 

" But why did they give him the rank of Captain at 
such an early age ?" inquired the sheriff's wife. 

"Your questions are as shrewd as those of the 
sheriff himself," replied BeUa. 

She did not seem prepared for this question ; she 
said, however, that very probably they had done so — 
and as she spoke she held the hand of her hostess 
between both her own, as a sort of symbol that she 
was confiding a profound secret to her — ^for the sake of 
his mother, who had been a favourite lady-in-waiting 
to the Prince's mother ; they were, of course, desirous 
to avoid all notoriety. 

Bella's features tried to smile graciously, and strug- 
gled with the expression of scornful derision, as the 
sheriff's wife said — "My husband has hit it right, 
after aU. When we were driving away from your 
party — oh ! it was so merry and agreeable — ^he said to 
me, and to my daughter, ' Children, this Heir Doumay 
is a dangerous man.' Oh ! men are always so much 
wiser, they know each other far better than we women 
ever do." 

The sheriff's wife seemed losing herself in reflections 
regarding mankind generally ; it was her wont to do 
so, and she always maintained that any one living 
over cellars full of judicial records, gained a very 
gloomy idea of human nature. 

This did not, however, seem to serve Bella's purpose 
to-day, and she asked, carelessly — 
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" Has your husband communicated to Herr Sonnen- 
kamp his acute observation that Doctor Doumay is a 
dangerous man T 

" That is true," said the sheriff's wife ; " that were 
the right thing to do. Would not your ladyship tell 
my husband that he had better declare his opinion 
there ? Unfortunately, he will not comply with my 
Tdshes, but he is always glad to gratify yours." 

" Pray understand," said Bella, avertingly, " that I 
do not wish to mix in this affair. My brother has a 
certain sort of feUow-soldier feeling towards him, 
though they were not in the same regiment, and my 
husband has conceived a morbid — I was going to say 
enthusiastic — ^Jfcffection for the young man. You are 
quite right, your husband is bound." 

Bella worked her scheme so certainly that she felt 
sure the sheriff would go before night to Sonnenkamp, 
and that Herr Doumay would have to realize his plans 
elsewhere ; for, from various reasons, Bella had no wish 
that Eric should settle in the neighbourhood — ^he was 
disturbing, and almost offensive to her. Holding her 
fan in one hand, and beating quick time with it on 
the other, the sheriff's words kept recurring to her 
mind-" This Dournay is a dangerous man." 

The sheriffs wife was really a woman of liberal 
opinions ; she was the daughter of the president of the 
court of justice, who at the time when Metternich 
governed Germany, had offered uncompromising resist- 
ance. She had been wealthy all her life, and that 
helps much to the maintenance of free opinions. She 
had a kind of bourgeois pride in not derogating from 
her own dignity in her intercourse with those of 
higher rank ; but she saw in Frau Bella an attractive, 
witty woman to whom she was subordinate, without 
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acknowledging to herself that she allowed this subor- 
dination to grow into perfect subjection to a countess. 
Bella was wise enough to see and know all this. She 
behaved to her hostess with a familiarity which can 
only exist between equals ; but she was cautious of 
being especially charming, lest she should then discover 
the secret object of her visit. 

Lina came into the room; she looked gracefully 
hospitable in her blue dress and high white-bibbed 
apron. Her mother sent her away again immediately, 
saying the child had better not be present, as Countess 
Bella had perhaps other things she might wish specially 
to talk of. 

"Your dear child has developed charmingly, and 
speaks very good French." 

" Thank you," said the mother. " I do not know 
much about the young people of the present day, but 
lina is so heavy, she has no piquancy about her, and 
at the same time she is so fearfully naive." 

She lamented that she could not succeed in making 
lina a lively girl. Bella could have told her that she 
was wishing to change a simple child possessing no 
especial talent, and no especial beauty, but thorough 
and open ; that she was always worrying her to be 
lively, provoking, and merry, to sing and dance about ; 
that she was wishing to convert her fair child with 
her light blue eyes into a dark-haired gu-1 with fiery 
black ones. Bella could have told her all this, but she 
was spared doing so, for the guests were beginning to 
arrive. They were all very happy to meet Countess 
Wolfsgarten, and yet each one felt annoyed at being 
inferior to her in dress and appearance. 

Oh ! a lady's coflFee party ! There are things, insti* 
tutions and professions, which once for all have a bad 
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name, and never get rid of ^it ; and such is the fate of 
the noble institution of Ladies' Coflfee Parties. And 
yet coffee parties are good things, always excepting 
when cards are played at them. In our pleasant little 
town, however, cards had not yet become the remedy 
for ennui; a vigorous conversation was kept up, as 
well as was possible. And why may we not speak of 
persons, and occasionally somewhat severely ? What 
are the men after all doing over their Schoppens ? 

The news of the town was discussed, and these 
ladies, who are telling this and that of so-called people 
of rank and of their so-called inferiors, are the very 
ladies who have established and who support benevo- 
lent institutions. Therefore let us comfortably and 
without misgiving join the ladies at their coffee. 

First comes Frau Weiss. Behind her back she is 
-called Mrs. Coal, for she is the wife of a wood and coal 
merchant ; she has black hair and a dark complexion 
which always has the appearance of not being washed 
quite clean ; and as the good lady knew that she was 
called Mrs. Coal, she always dressed in white, which 
it is true ill suited her dark hair and skin by day-light, 
though by lamp-light her appearance was attractive. 
Unfortunately she had the blemish of squinting, and 
this with such a sweet expression that it seemed as if 
her eyes had become fixed while casting a longing look 
of love. Then there is the wife of the cement manu- 
facturer, a tall and stately woman ; she never laughs, 
and she is always indescribably serious, as if she were 
carrying some heavy secret about with her ; she has, 
feowever, no other secret to betray than that she has 
nothing to say. 

There sits the beautiful though rather too corpulent 
wife of the school director, nicknamed Mrs. Dress 
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Dummy, because she knew so well how to dress ; she 
was always smiling and showing her beautiful teeth ;. 
one could almost fancy that she would smile in an- 
nouncing a friend's death. Next is the wife of the 
steamer agent, a comfortable-looking woman and the 
mother of eleven children. The whole company are 
provoked with the good-looking, round-about woman^ 
because she does not leave her cup standing on the 
table, but holds it in her left hand, and is constantly 
dipping her cake into it, and nods to every one, and 
gives them precedence, but she rarely allows her own 
voice to be heard, and when she does her mouth is so 
full that no one understands her. 

Then there are the two English ladies who live in 
the little town; they are simple and popular, not 
people of any rank, though thsy appear so, because 
they are always independent and require nothing from 
others. They reside in their own house, and care little- 
for visiting, and are in themselves like the island from 
which they have come. Whenever the two ladies are 
in society, they are sure of a welcome. The chann- 
ingly awkward way in which they speak German and 
make unusual constructions, increases the general 
kindness felt towards them. Bella also was especially 
gracious to them. 

Crochet, embroidery, and sewing were brought of 
course, but they were only for exhibition, in order noi 
to appear idle. The ladies talked all together, like 
the singing of birds in a wood ; each sings its own 
melody, cleans its little beak, and cares nothing for the 
others, even scarcely listening to them. Only two ex- 
pressions were universally heard and repeated. Fraa 
Weiss had made the pleasing observation that in 
Count Clodwig's appearance, numerous high orders 
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might be seen, even when he was not wearing them, 
and the sheriffs wife did not let the opportxinit;y 
slip of repeating this to Bella. Another matter also 
excited universal attention. The subject was intro- 
duced, it was not known how, whether it was agree- 
able or disagreeable for men to smoke. Mrs. Dress 
Dummy said that her good husband often wished that 
he liked smoking passionately, in order that he might 
give it up for her sake. Bella's features wore that 
constant smile of complaisance, which was so cold and 
yet so fascinating. 

For a short time the conversation touched upon 
Herr Sonnenkamp, and then turned permanently to 
Eric. And why not ? Thousands in summer-time 
pass by the little town, and halt on the way that leads 
to the old castle and other objects of interest, but when 
did any one remain there, and any one moreover so 
unusual ? Eric too was a foreign bird who was going 
to make his nest in the mysterious Sonnenkamp estab- 
lishment ; they were not injuring him, they were not 
plucking out a single feather, only every one wished to 
say whence he came and how he looked. The sheriflTs 
wife regretted that the Major was not there, as he could 
tell them most of the captain doctor. 

One said that Eric's mother was a lady of rank, and 
that any one could see it in him, for that sort of thing 
spoke for itself. At this remark Bella's coimtenance 
wore an expression of general kindliness. When the 
sheriff now appeared in the coffee party, Bella begged 
him to take a seat near her, saying how pleasant she 
felt this harmless circle, and that she only wished no 
disturbing element could enter to break the harmony 
that existed. 

The sheriflF looked surprised at her with his good- 
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natured eyes, and stroked his moustache ; he could not 
have foreboded that this was a preparation for that 
which his wife was to communicate to him afterwards. 
He excused himself and soon left. His wife now 
informed her guests that Lina had joined the singing 
club of the town, and that they were now practising 
for a great musical festival which was to take place in 
the neighbouring capital, and where Lina would pro- 
bably sing a solo. 

BeUa 'praised Lina's singmg, and begged that they 
would allow Lina to visit her for some weeks, a« she 
could perhaps give her a great many hints. The glance 
which the sheriffs wife cast around her expressed the 
triumph she felt that all the ladies had heard the invi- 
tation. She seemed to herself very good-natured and 
condescending, that she after this talked confidentially 
with the doctor's wife, and even with Mrs. Coal and 
the merchants* wives. Bella praised the delicious 
cake, which the sheriff's wife understood so well how 
to make ; she would herself like to know the ingre- 
dients. The sheidft's wife said that she added an exact 
quantity of bitter aJmonds, and she promised to copy 
the receipt. 

Scarcely had they tasted the May wine, and declared 
that no one understood how to prepare it so well as 
the sheriff did, than Herr von Prancken's arrival was 
announced. The sheriff went down, his wife kept 
Bella back, and Lina looked out of the window and 
saw Prancken decline to come up for a minute. Bella 
took her leave quickly, and drove away with her 
brother. When Bella was gone, the ladies drew more 
confidentially together; they now for the first time 
felt themselves at home and at their ease. The 
English ladies were the first to take their departure 
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after Bella ; the others did not wish to be less distin- 
guished in their behaviour, and the party was soon 
broken up. 

When the sheriffs wife was alone with her husband, 
she told him that a good deal had been said of Herr 
Doumay, and that it was his duty, in virtue of his 
office, to keep the district pure. The sheriff was 
faithful in his office, but he was not enthusiastically 
fond of his calling, and ofben said: "What do the 
quarrels of other people concern me ? If I were a 
landed proprietor, I would never all my life mingle in 
the disputes of others, but would live quietly and 
happily for myself. But now that he was in office, he 
fulfilled its duties faithfully. Much against his will, 
he allowed himself to be induced to interfere in the 
affair of Eric and he did not declare himself ready to 
do so, until his wife had told him plainly that it was 
the wish of the Countess Bella. 



CHAPTER III. 

'^TTTHY did you not come up for a moment to* 

T f those excellent people ?" said Bella to her 
brother, when they were both seated in the carriage. 

Whenever she left a party in a house in which she 
had been charming, the mood always continued for a 
time, and the smile remained, and so it was now ; the 
feeling of triumph had not died away. Her brother, 
however, came from a wholly unknown world ; he had 
not spoken with any one that day, except with — who 
would ever have thought it of him ? — ^with his own 
soul, or more truly with that of Manna. 

" Oh, let me have nothing to do with the world," he 
said, " I want to forget it, and I want it to forget me. 
I know it well. It is all empty, desolate, insipid, 
puppet-play. You have had the puppets dancing there 
for a time, and you can now put them by in the shrine 
of forgetfulness." 

" You look excited," said Bella, laying her hand on 
her brother's shoulder. 

"Excited? That is again a conventional counter. 
Excited! How often have I not heard, and my«elf 
said the word. What does excited mean ? Nothing. 
I have been broken in pieces, and formed anew. Ah,. 
sister, a miracle has happened to me, and all miracles 
are manifest to me. Ah, I do not know, but I suppose 
I shall return to the phraseology of the world." 
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" Capital. I congratulate you, you seem truly in love/' 

" In love ! Oh, do not say so ! Oh, that I should 
be ashamed before you, my only sister, to confess.... 
Oh, I should never have believed that I should be 
capable of such emotion, such elevation of feeling. Oh^ 
sister, what a girl she is I" 

" It is not true," said Bella, throwing back her head 
on the soft carriage cushions ; " it is a fable that we, 
women are the enigmas of the world; you men are 
so far more. You, Otto von Prancken, the acute 
relisher of the ballet, you, the victim of romance ! But 
it is as well, the best power is the power of illusion." 

Prancken was silent, and yet at these words, airy, 
roguish, laughing figures danced before his memory,, 
and the most graceful of all bore the name of Nelly. 

His heart beat in his bosom, just wherQ the book 
lay hidden in his breast-pocket. He was on the point 
of telling his sister that he was passing through the 
world as in a feverish dream, and that it was only a 
magic lantern ; railways were rolling along, towns and 
castles were reflected in the river, and the whole was 
only a magic lantern, and would vanish. 

" He could not have made his sister understand the 
transformation in him ; she could not have conceived 
it, in fact he scarcely conceived it himself He deter- 
mined to keep all to himself, and changing his tone 
with great self-command, he said, smiling: "Yes, 
Bella, the power of love has to a certain extent some- 
thing sanctifying, if I may be aUowed the word." 

Bella ridiculed him for saying this in a tone like a 
Protestant clergyman, who one Sunday afternoon is 
making a declaration of love to the fair daughter of 
his Rector, who is sitting in the arbour of the rectory 
garden, dressed in pink cotton. 
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Otto could now talk of Manna ; and this he did in 
auch a softened tone, and with such touching serious- 
ness, that Bella was more and more astonished. She 
let him quietly tell his story, but as he did so, she kept 
patting together the fingers of her two hands, and 
whispered to herself: 

" Seven times hazel eyes, three times fawn-like eyes, 
And serene without number." 

^ They drove through a small and fragrant forest of 
firs, and Prancken said, with dilated eyes : 

" Since our great imcle, Archbiahop Hubert, none of 
our family have been in the church ; I will — " 

" Not you, surely T 

" I will dedicate my second son to the church." 

Bella, who had usually a quiet reply, or a ready 
Tepartee for everything, did not answer, and Otto 
felt the difficulty of beginning in a fresh key. He, 
merry, insolent fellow as he was, was now like some 
boaster who has joined a drinking party, and has 
represented himself as a comrade, and is obliged to 
go on drinking, though he has ceased to relish the 
oup. 

" I should like to give you some advice," said Bella, 
At last. 

" I am ready to hear it" 

" Otto, I believe that at this moment your word is 
true, and I believe also on its duration ; but for heaven's 
jsake do not let any one remark it, for it will be re- 
garded as hypocrisy, as abject wooing, that you may 
gain this rich and pious heiress. So for your honour, 
■and for the sake of your position, put a stop to these 
extravagances. I am not speaking my own feelings, I 
Am speaking the opinion of the world, put a stop to 
exaggerations of this kind. Be as you were before 
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your journey, at least before the eyes of the world. 
Are you angry with me ? Your features are so pain- 
fully distorted." 

" Oh, no, you are prudent, I will obey you." 

As if a new stop had been pulled out, Prancken 
asked immediately: "How do matters look at the^ 
Villa ? Is the great philosopher still there V 

Bella smiled ; her brother had his sharp tone again. 
Prancken himself wished to retain it for a time, in fact, 
perhaps for ever; it is a good weapon for opposing fre& 
thinking. 

"You mean your friend, I suppose V 

Bella could not forbear bantering her brother. 

" My friend ? He was never my friend, and I have- 
never called him so. I have only allowed myself to 
be bamboozled out of good nature. It is a character- 
istic belonging to our family, that we never can refuse 
assistance demanded of us, and I, if I show a kindness, 
to a man, am easily placed in a more intimate connexion, 
with him than is quite suitable." 

Bella handed her brother a note, which she had 
received for him from Fraulein Perini. Prancken. 
opened it and read, and his coimtenance brightened. 

" May I perhaps be allowed to read Fraulein Perini's. 
note T said Bella, stretching out her hand. 

Otto gave it her. It contained the intelligence that 
Eric had taken his departure, and that no decision hai 
been made. 

Prancken drew a deep breath, and made an evasive- 
movement with his hand. Bella proceeded to inform 
him that in the coffee party she had just left, she had 
taken care that the philosopher — ^the name seemed ta 
please her — should have to seek another home; the 
sheriff would put the finishing stroke to him. Sher 
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heard with astonishment that Otto did not approve of 
this way of proceeding. To take part in an intrigue 
was, he said, absolutely unworthy of a higher life — 
he left it uncertain whether he meant by this a higher 
social life or a higher spiritual one ; he would far rather 
go openly to work, and explain it in a straightforward 
manner to Herr Sonnenkamp. 

Bella was cheerful, and not at all sensitive. She 
declared that it was ridiculous to make so much fiiss 
about the appointment of a tutor ; such a personage, 
however much he might be dressed up, always remained 
in a subordinate position. 

Otto resolved to call on Herr Sonnenkamp on the 
following day, and to cut through the connexion with 
Doumay ; but he allowed the next day and the next 
to pass, before he drove to the Villa. It was better 
after all, he thought, when other instruments put an 
€nd to the matter. He would give the sheriff time to 
carry out his intention. 

On the third day after his return home, Prancken 
drove to the ViUa. He stopped at the sheriff's on his 
way, for he wanted to know what he had already done. 
The sheriff said with as much modesty as discretion, 
that he had not thought it fitting to do anything 
before he had spoken to Herr von Prancken ; he was 
however ready at once, as soon as he had put on his 
uniform, to drive with Herr von Prancken to Villa 
Eden. 

Prancken bowed graciously. Then he must enter 
into the matter after all himself. He did not refuse 
the sheriff's offer; perhaps the somewhat pedantic 
little man would stand in the vanguard, and through 
him he might obtain an idea how and where the enemy 
stood. Manoeuvring in tactics is always permitted. 
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in fact it is enjoined. One may and must seize the 
enemy, how and where one can. Francken arranged 
his scheme ; he would employ an apparent defence of 
Eric, in order to help the sheriff to do his part success- 
fuUy. 

They drove together to Villa Eden. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON the morning after Eric's departure, Boland wb» 
summoned to his fathco*, and a man of pleasing 
manner was introduced to him, who only spoke French, 
and a little broken German. The young man styled 
himself the Chevalier de Canne ; he came from French 
Switzerland, and was warmly recommended by a 
banker at Geneva. The banker was not himself ac- 
quainted with the last channel by which the man had 
been introduced to him, for it was no other than Frau- 
lein Perini who had brought him hither. 

Fraulein Perini was never seen to send a letter to 
the post, they all passed through the hands of the 
pastor; but her connection with the French clergy was 
of such a kind, tliat by means not to be discovered, a 
lay-brother, of whom they could be certain, was 8um« 
moned to the post in Sonnenkamp's family. Sonnen- 
kamp's opposition to such a source was well known, it 
was therefore adroitly concealed. 

The Chevalier understood how, by his modesty and 
general demeanour, to captivate all the members of the 
household, Herr Sonnenkamp not excepted. 

In contrast to Eric, there was something about him 
imegotistic; he never obtruded a curious train of 
thought, but he dexterously entered into every remark, 
and managed, without flattering, so to reproduce the 
words of each, that the speaker felt himself of im- 
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porfcance; he was besides, and this made him espe- 
cially welcome to Herr Sonnenkamp, endowed with 
considerable knowledge of botany. 

He prayed with Fraulein Perini before meals, but so 
modestly and so gracefully that it added to the admira- 
tion he excited. All were charmed, Roland alone ex- 
cepted; he could not say why, but he was always 
comparing the Chevalier with Eric. Now, for the first 
time, he begged his father to send him to some school, 
wherever he chose, and he promised implicit obedience. 
Eut his father did not accede to his desire ; he ex- 
pressed, on the contrary, his delight at having found 
such a man as the one who was now on trial. 

Roland could not complain that the Chevalier made 
learning disagreeable to him : but he was, nevertheless, 
for ever thinking of Eric. He had already written to 
him twice secretly ; it was like the lament of some 
love-sick girl, who tells her lover that she is compelled 
into a loveless marriage and appeals to him to come 
to her. 

It was morning ; Roland was sitting drawing on a 

boundary-stone by the road-side, at the point where a 

beautiful view is caught of the park, from which the 

tower of the main building rises as if growing out of 

it; the Chevalier was making the same sketch as 

Roland, and from time to time they were comparing 

their work. Roland's sketch succeeded. Sometimes 

he believed he had done it himself, and then again the 

whole thing seemed to him a comedy, for his teacher 

had drawn the greater part for him. 

Presently Roland heard a carriage approaching ; his 

heart beat, he felt certain it was Eric. He hurried up 

the road, and saw Prancken, and beside him the Sheriff. 

The Chevalier had followed Roland. Prancken held 

VOL. I. 17 
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out his hand to Eoland, who introduced the Chevalier 
to him, adding in a tone of formal obedience, the posi- 
tion he held there. Prancken nodded kindly, alighted, 
and went with Eoland; he brought love from his 
sister, and he told him that he would presently give 
him a special message from her. Prancken praised 
the stranger's manner, and said that such a man was 
far better than a conceited German doctor. 

" Eric might well be conceited, but he is not so," re- 
plied Roland. 

Prancken twisted his moustache ; he must go more 
quietly to work, he had better even make the best of 
Eric, for he was set aside. 

When they reached the Villa, Prancken begged the 
Sheriff to go alone at first to Herr Sonnenkamp ; he 
himself went to Fraulein Perini. 

The greeting between them was hearty, they held 
out both hands to each other. With great satisfaction 
and many thanks, Prancken praised Fraulein Perini's 
conduct in having brought such a man as the Chevalier 
into the house in the place of the atheistical Doumay. 
Fraulein Perini denied her merit in the matter ; be- 
sides, the Chevalier was not definitively accepted, for 
Roland unceasingly urged his father to recall Doumay. 

Prancken expressed his confidence that all idea of 
Eric would be destroyed by the Sheriff; he then pro- 
ceeded to teU of his visit to Manna, and only partially 
intimated the change that had occurred in himself. 

Fraulein Perini listened attentively, holding at the 
same time her mother-of-pearl cross in her left hand. 

Prancken went to Sonnenkamp ; he foimd him en- 
gaged in a general conversation with the Sheriff; the 
greeting between the host and Prancken was very 
cordial, and Prancken seated himself astride on a chair. 
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" I will tell you presently, honoured friend," began 
Prancken — ^he delighted in accosting Herr Sonnen- 
kamp before others as his honoured friend — " I will 
tell you presently about my journey. Let me now 
only congratulate you in having to all appearances 
found a thoroughly suitable man for our Eoland." 

Herr Sonnenkamp replied that he should scarcely 
retain the Chevalier ; that he was only there on trial ; 
that it was to be feared that the highly cultivated 
Swiss might direct Roland's inclinations too much to 
the Church ; and that Eric was after all really the man 
whom he wished for. 

Prancken looked round, as though to convince him- 
self once more that the enemy was occupying a new 
position. 

" We must, of course, accurately measure the market 
value of this man," he said. 

Sonnenkamp looked at him keenly, as Prancken 
peculiarly emphasized the words " market value." Did 
the Baron think he must adapt himself to him as a 
merchant ? He could not have imagined that Prancken 
was proud of the expression, and Sonnenkamp replied : 
" His market value is not slight, nevertheless this 
Captain Doctor is an eccentric man ; eccentric people 
are sometimes agreeable, but one cannot rely upon 
them." 

Prancken cautiously alluded to Eric's free-thinking, 
and how necessary it was that Roland should have the 
guidance of a truly pious man, and at the same time of 
one familiar with the ways of the world. 

Conscious of his superiority, and triumphant at the 
game he was playing, Sonnenkamp informed him of 
the enthusiastic terms in which Doctor Richard had 
depicted Eric to him, so much so that he could scarcely 

17—2 
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hasten sufficiently in sending six horses to fetch the 
man back. 

" Ah, the Doctor !" exclaimed Prancken, brandishing 
Ms r%ht hand backwards and forwards, as if he had an 
invisible riding- whip in it. "Ah, the Doctor! of 
course, atheists and communists go together. Has the 
Doctor also told you that he had on Sunday a private 
conversation with Herr Doumay T 

" No. How do you know of it T 

" By accident. They pretended some medical advice, 
secretly shook hands, and said that Herr Sonnenkamp 
need not know that they had been connected with 
each other long ago." 

Sonnenkamp thanked for the communication, but in 
his heart the suspicion was confirmed that Prancken 
had one of his servants in pay. The Pole, to whom 
Prancken always spoke with especial friendliness, he 
was the man and he should be sent away. 

Sonnenkamp whistled inaudibly. 

The Sheriff considered it his duty not to allow any 
attack upon the Doctor as royal physician of the dis- 
trict ; common interest demanded it. After he had 
guaranteed the Doctor from all blame, which, of course, 
had not been seriously intended, Prancken meanwhile 
stroking his whiskers and moustache, the Sheriff turned 
the conversation, saying, " Herr von Prancken recom- 
mended the young man with the best intentions, but 
may I be allowed to express my opinion also T 

Sonnenkamp replied, that he placed great weight in 
the opinion of the Sheriff. Now was the moment 
when the manoeuvre was to take place. Prancken 
seated himself more firmly on his chair and en- 
couraged the Sheriff to proceed, exclaiming : " State 
your opinion imreservedly — ^I must reproach myself 
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for not having remembered — that a connexion with 
Herr Doumay would be regarded by the highest au- 
thorities as an impertinence, in fact, perhaps, as an 
act of hostility." 

"Permit me," rejoined the Sheriff, and there was 
something in his words and manner as if he was keeping 
a defendant in bounds, " permit me accurately to keep 
within the limits assigned to me." 

Prancken was beside himself at the Sheriff; this in- 
significant man maintained a demeanour which seemed 
perfectly inconceivable. He had expected that the 
Sheriff would have thundered forth anathemas upon 
Sonnenkamp, and would have pourtrayed to him above 
all the hatred, fostered by the prince to Eric — and 
what came ? Nothing but a mild, cautiously weighed 
and fidendly scruple. 

« The Sheriff had,'' he said, " called Eric a dangerous 
man, as a member of society ; he scarcely knew how to 
express it rightly ; he had only intended it in a moral 
sense ; but he immediately withdrew the word moral, 
for Eric was known to be a highly moral man. And 
when he proceeded to touch upon the consideration 
that a connexion with Eric would excite the displeasure 
of the court, an expressive look of mild and friendly 
loyalty beamed in the little man's face." 

" The princes of our house," he said, " are not vin- 
dictive, but, on the contrary, extremely gentle and 
placable ; and as to our present sovereign, he has indeed 
his peculiarities, but they are most innocent ones, and 
his goodness is inexhaustible, and besides, would he 
even wish to persecute the son of his tutor, and the 
companion of his brother's boyhood ? I feel more in- 
clined to expect that he would bestow his favour upon 
any one who helped forward Herr Doumay, since he 
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has rendered it impossible that he should help him 
forward himself." 

Prancken was full of despair. He looked upon the 
Sheriff as a hound which will not obey. He raised his 
hand up and down, it longed desperately for a whip ; 
he signed to the Sheriff that he was of no use, and he 
smiled bitterly within himself He looked at the man ; 
he felt that he spoke more fluently and more deter- 
minately than he had ever heard him before. Yes, 
these bureaucrats ! thought Prancken, as he drew up 
his top boots ; they are not to be reckoned upon !" 

" I am glad," he exclaimed at length, smiling with 
an effort as he spoke, " I am highly delighted, that 
our respected Sheriff removes all apprehension. Yes, 
these officials know well how to arrange documents." 

The Sheriff felt the thrust, but it did not penetrate 
his uniform. 

Sonnenkamp seemed to have had enough of this 
game. With a triumphant air he went to his writing- 
table, where several letters were lying, he took one of 
them from the envelope, mentioned its purport, and 
said : " Read it, Herr von Prancken, and you also Mr. 
Sheriff, read it aloud." 

The sheriff read as follows : — 

" ViUa Eden, May — , i86— . 
"Honoured Captain and Doctor Dournay, 

" You will not misconstrae the act of a man of experience, 
if, looking at the matter from his narrow, practical point of view, he 
asks you to reflect whether you are not committing an injnstice in 
expending upon one boy, instead of upon a vast community, a mind 
richly endowed by nature, and well furnished with knowledge ? 

" Permit me to say to you, that I regald sense and knowledge as 
a sort of capital, and you are laying out your capital at too little in- 
terest. I honour nobleness of mind, and the modesty evidenced in 
your offer ; but, confident that you are deceived in the idea that yoa 
"^ild be satisfied with such a limited sphere, I no leas thankfully 
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ihan decidedly beg to decline your offer to undertake the education 
of my son. I wish you could afford me opportunity to show you by 
any act on my part how truly I am 

"Your highly esteemed 

**HkINRICH SONNENKAMP." 

The Sheriff read the note, and Sonnenkamp whistled 
softly to himself, and beat time with his crossed foot. 
With a triumphant look he received the letter back, 
put it in a new envelope, and addressed it to Eric. As 
he was writing the address, he said — " I should delight 
in having the man in my house in another capacity ; 
he should be pledged to nothing further than to lead 
the conversation at meals. Why is not that to be had 
for money ? If I were a prince, I would appoint con- 
versation ministers. Are not lords-in- waiting some- 
thing of the kind T he asked Herr von Prancken, 
with a slight touch of irony. 

Prancken was annoyed. There was often something 

aiTOgant about the man, that did not even spare the 

majesty of the court ; but Prancken smiled courteously. 

Lutz was then summoned by the speaking-tube, the 

letter was put into the post-bag, and Lutz went away. 

Koland was waiting for Prancken, who took him 

with him to a quiet comer of the park, told him of his 

journey, and gave him a second copy of Thomas & 

Kempis. He showed him the passage at which he was 

that day to begin, and to go on daily ; but he enjoined 

him to do it secretly, whether he had a religious or an 

atheistic tutor. 

" Is not Herr Doumay coming back again V asked 
Roland. 

" Your father had written him a decided refusal just 
before I came, and it is now in the post." 

The boy sat in the park with the book open in his 
Jhand^ but he did not read it. 
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At luncheon Sonnenkamp was unusually cheerful ; 
he had that day gained fresh reason for his contempt 
of human nature, and had felt his power of trifling 
with men. He had a sense of freedom, too, in having 
discarded this Herr Doumay. Nevertheless, he was 
obliged to confess that he could perhaps have made 
no better choice for his son. 

Prancken begged that the Sheriff, who was in a 
hurry, might drive to the town in one of Sonnenkamp's 
carriages ; he himself remained for a confidential con- 
versation with Sonnenkamp, who admired the art 
with which a young man, who was wooing a rich girl, 
could persuade himself into enthusiastic admiration. 
When Prancken had also left, Sonnenkamp went to 
the conservatory, where Eoland presently stood before 
him, and said — " Father, I have a request to make." 

" I am glad when you make a request which I can 
grant." 

" Father, give me Herr Doumay back again. I can 
learn from no one but Herr Doumay, and I will obey 
no other, only him." 

" Only him ? So you won't obey me T exclaimed 
Sonnenkamp. The boy was silent, and the father re- 
peated — " You won't obey me T His tone was pas- 
sionate, and his large fist was clenched. " You won't 
obey me ?" he asked a third time, raising his hand. 

The boy drew back, and exclaimed in a thrilling 
voice—" Father !" 

Sonnenkamp's hand relaxed, and with constrained 
calmness he said — "I did not mean to touch you, 
Roland, Come here— come nearer." The boy went 
to him ; his father laid his hand on his forehead ; the 
boy's brow was hot, and his father's hand was icy 
cold. "I love you more than you can imderstand" 
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said his fkther. He bent down, but the boy stretched 
out both his hands, and exclaimed in a fearful voice — 
" Pray, father — pray father, do not kiss me ! Let 
me go — ^let me go !" He rushed away. Sonnenkamp 
waited for the boy to return and embrace him ; but he 
did not come. 

Sonnenkamp stood by the palm trees in the hot- 
house, and shivered; the large leaves and the glasa 
roof trickled and dropped with the watery vapour. 
Sonnenkamp held his hand to his eye, but his eye waa 
dry. A German, that Doctor Fritz, had once thus 
fJrankly addressed him — "Thou, who hast destroyed 
the me of parents and children in thy fellow-men, 
how canst thou hope for love in thy children T The 
words flashed across his mind, and with them the 
remembrance of a dispute which he longed to forget, 
and which had long been settled. 

" God bless you, massa V he heard a voice say — ^it 
seemed like that of a ghost. Sonnenkamp started. 
He looked, and found his wife's pairot, which had 
been brought in its cage into the conservatory. The 
gardener whom he sunmioned informed him that Frau 
Ceres had ordered that the bird should be brought 
here, as it was too cold for it in the house. " God 
bless you, massa 1" exclaimed the parrot again, as Son- 
nenkamp left the palm-house. 

Meanwhile Roland stood by the subverted chair 
under the drooping ash ; the park, the house, every- 
thing swam before his eyes. He reflected if there 
•were no place of refuge. He went into Manna's room, 
but the pictures on the wall, and the flowers in the 
firepla<;e looked at him strangely and doubtfully. He 
longed to write to Manna — to complain to her of 
everything — but he could not write. He stood at the 
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window and looked out into the distance. The vessels 
were passing up and down the river. Oh ! that he 
were there ! The birds flew to their nest. Oh ! that 
he had also a quiet home ! 

Roland left the house, and went into the court-yard. 
The chevalier came ; Roland looked at him as if he 
did not know him ; he gave no answer to his ques- 
tions. He fetched his bow, but he did not bend it. 
The sparrows and pigeons flew hither and thither, the 
dogs crowded and snuffled round him ; he stared at it 
all as if lost in thought. Followed by Satan, his large 
dog, he went to the river-side ; there he sat under the 
thick willows, and put his hat beside him, for his head 
burned. He bathed his brow with water, but it was 
no cooler. Presently he heard his name called. In- 
voluntarily he seized the muzzle of the dog at his 
side, and held his breath, that his hiding-place might 
not be betrayed. The sound grew further off, and was 
lost. He still sat quietly, and cautioned his dog to be 
quiet still ; and the dog seemed to understand him. 

The night came on. Inaudibly as a huntsman who 
is creeping stealthily after his game, Roland quitted 
his hiding-place, and wandered up the narrow pathway 
through the vineyards. He thought of going to the 
gamekeeper, to the Major, to any one who would help 
him. Suddenly he stopped. " No ! To no one — to 
no one !" he whispered softly to himself, as if he 
scarcely trusted even the silent night. " To him ! to 
him!" 

He stooped down that he might not be seen in the 
vineyards ; and yet it was night. It was not until he 
reached the high road on the top of the hill that he 
drew himself upright. 



CHAPTER V. 

LIKJE a man who, returning from the dazzlingly- 
lighted hall to the solitary lamp in his study, 
involuntarily rubs his eyes, accustomed as they are to 
a greater body of light, Eric returned to his home. 

The danger of wealth does not rest in the fact alone 
that it can injure the possessor, but also in the fact 
that it can injure the possessionless. Language does 
not fully express it, when it calls this depression and 
restlessness of mind envy and jealousy ; it is not this ; 
it is the pain resulting from the question. Why art 
thou not rich also ? No, that thou desirest not ; but 
why art thou not, at any rate, free from care ? The 
struggles of human life are hard enough — ^why this 
wrestling with want besides ? 

The hardest thing which the perception of wealth 
•can inflict upon the possessionless is when it inftises 
into him a disinclination to work, a sense of indolence, 
.and a consciousness of servitude ; in fact, when it 
makes aU work seem questionable to him. What is 
the good of all these plans and endeavours— of all 
these grand ideas — so lonff as there are human beings 
beside thee, feUow inhabiLts of the Wd, and ^hie 
lot is to starve ? 

Eric journeyed homewards, dreaming as he went 
that restless dream of our time, which is accompanied 
hy the rattle of the engine. He reached the univer- 
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sity town ; the hills all round, which once had seemed 
so free and beautiful to him, and where he had wan- 
dered alone, or with his father, now appeared to him 
small and crowded, and the river poor. His eye had 
seen grander, freer views, aud his mind had accepted 
another standard. 

He saw the old forms at the railway station ; the 
imiversity factotum, which every smaller university 
possesses, grinned at him, and bid the Doctor welcome ; 
students with gay caps w^e amusing themselves by 
making circles in the air with their sticks, and play- 
ing with their dogs. Everything seemed to him like a 
forgotten dream. And how was it ? Had it not been 
his highest wish to live here and to teach here ? 

He passed through the town ; no pleasant view met 
his eye, everything was narrow, angular, and ugly. 
He reached his parents' house ; the narrow, wooden 
staircase seemed so steep. He entered the sitting- 
room; no one was there — ^his mother and aunt had 
gone out. He went into his father's library ; the books 
which until now no one had ventured to disturb, were 
most of them on the floor, and a tall, thin man, look- 
ing over his spectacles, which were placed on the tip of 
his nose, stared inqidringly at Eric. 

Eric introduced himself; the man took off his spec- 
tacles, and announced himself as a well-known dealer 
in second-hand books, who had come to purchase the 
library. 

So my mother^s hopes then have been deluded, 
thought Eric. He told the antiquary that the re- 
marks of his father, which were to be found on almost 
every page of the books, were highly valuable. 

The antiquary shrugged his shoulders, and replied, 
\at these observations were worthless, in fact, they 
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lessened the value of the books. Had his father writ- 
ten some great work which had made his name famous, 
the remarks would be of importance ; but as it was, 
everything written in a book, though of value in it- 
self, was decidedly a disadvantage in the eyes of a 
second-hand dealer. Tears stood in Eric's eyes. 

The whole work of his father's life was therefore to 
be lost ! There was not a page on which the eye of 
the deceased had not rested ; his thoughts had dwelt 
on them, he had bestowed on them his feelings and his 
rich stores of knowledge, and now it was all to be sold 
at a low rate, despised, and perhaps appropriated by 
some stranger. 

Eric reproached himself for not having at once and 
decidedly accepted the post in Sonnenkamp's family ; 
he might have obtained it, and then he could have re- 
ceived a considerable salary. He looked with sorrow 
at a heap of copy-books, papers, and arranged extracts, 
which his father had been compiling and working at all 
his life. He went back to the sitting-room ; it seemed 
to him overcrowded and oppressive with old furniture ; 
the new sense of poverty threw a dark veil over every- 
thing. 

He now composed himself, for he heard his mother 
and aunt returning. The mother embraced hipa with 
all the delight of seeing him again. He told her of 
his journey, but he started when she said tha^t she 
vi^ould have liked him at once to have accepted the 
position at the Sonnenkamps', for that, in their present 
circumstances, it appeared as a double advantage. 

Eric saw that his mother, whom he had never seen 
cast down, was now desponding and worn with care. 

He went to his room, and wrote a letter to Count 
Wolfsgarten. He then proceeded to relate the details 
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of his journey. His mother listened to him calmly ; 
only, when he spoke of Bella, she said — 

" Bella Prancken is a woman not to be depended 
on. 

The old plans were discussed anew. Eric deter- 
mined to form an educational establishment. His 
mother and aunt were well fitted to assist him in doing 
so, as they were connected with the best families of 
the country, bnly they could not agree as to whether 
it should be a school for boys or girls. Eric was for 
the former, but his mother wished him to make a 
scientific tour for some years, and then by some great 
work obtain a summons to a university, and thus pur- 
sue a less laborious path. She and his aunt, she pro- 
posed, should meanwhile earn sufiicient in the capital 
to enable Eric to live free from care. 

It was, however, decided to conclude nothing before 
a letter from Herr Sonnenkamp had arrived. 

Eric visited his old tutor and friend. Professor 
Einsiedel. He was a perfect priest of science, a man 
who lived constantly and exclusively in thought and 
investigation for the enrichment of the world of know- 
ledge, moderate and regular in his habits, without any 
prevailing passion, very frugal in his diet, but always 
smiling, always cheerfcd, alwajrs occupied with some 
fresh discovery, or some fresh subject in the vast do- 
main of thought. 

In the Professor's room there was a picture by Rem- 
brandt, a small engraving which was almost like a por- 
trait of the Professor himself. It represents Faust in. 
his nightcap, gazing at the magic circle, which is illu- 
minated of itself. Faust is a little old man, in need, 
certainly, of the nectar of rejuvenescence. Professor 
Einsiedel possessed a nectar of this kind, for he drank 
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daily refreshing draughts from the writings of the- 
classic world. 

When Eric now visited him to seek advice from him^ 
he found the good old professor in an unusual condi- 
tion The Professor regretted that Eric did not wholly 
devote himself to science, but he also confessed that 
Nature had fitted him for a sphere of personal and 
practical activity. 

Eric was not inclined to wait, he was determined 
to do something for himself; so he travelled to the 
capital on the following day, having heard that an 
elderly man who conducted an excellent boys' school 
was desirous of withdrawing from it, and placing it in 
good hands. 

He reached the capital, where for years he had lived 
respected as an officer. Several comrades in uniform 
seemed no longer to recognize him, others remembered 
him when he was past, and called back to him, " Oh \ 
it's you ? Good morning 1" and went on. 

He was well received by the head of the establish- 
ment, aiid the conditions as regards the main matter 
were admissible. He was, however, to adhere to the 
old arrangements, and to the routine hitherto ob- 
served; and this was a matter for consideration* 
Without coming to any fixed agreement, he left the 
school. 

As he passed again up the street, he met an old 
friend of his father's, the present minister of ecclesi- 
astical affairs, who stopped him, asked after his mother, 
and his affaks, and offered him the post of keeper in 
the gallery of antiques, with the assurance that in a 
short time he should be raised to the position of gene- 
ral director. 

Just as Eric left the minister, the comrade who had 
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succeeded him in his rank as captain, returned from 
parade, and took Eric with him to the military ca- 
sino. There was a good deal of talk there respecting 
Otto von Prancken's proposed marriage with a creole 
girl, an heiress, with several millions; Eric did not 
think it necessary to say that Manna was not a Creole, 
and that, indeed, he knew anything of the matter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" TX7HERE is Roland ?" 

T T Sonnenkamp asks Joseph, Joseph asks Ber- 
tram, Bertram asks Lutz, Lutz asks the head-gardener, 
the head-gardener asks *' the squirrel," " the squirrel " 
asks the peasants, the peasants ask the children, the 
children ask the air, Fraulein Perini asks the chevalier, 
the chevalier asks the dogs, and Fran Ceres is not to 
know anything about it all. 

Sonnenkamp rides hastily to the Major, the Major 
asks Fraulein Milch, but on this occasion the omniscient 
lady also knows nothing. The Major rides to the castle. 
The name of Roland is shouted in every fosse and 
dungeon, and no answer comes. 

Sonnenkamp sends his groom to the gamekeeper, 
the gamekeeper is out, and is not to be found. 

Sonnenkamp rides to the railway station, and takes 
Puck, Roland's horse, looking often, on his way, at the 
empty saddle. He asks, casually, at the railway, as if 
he were expecting him from a journey, whether Roland 
has not yet arrived. They have seen nothing of him. 
He rides back, past the villa, and asks hastily if Ro- 
land has not been there, and when they answer in the 
aegative, he rides to the next station up the river ; 
lere also he asks, now less guardedly, and here also 
;hey know nothing. He returns to the villa, the Major 
s there, Fraulein Milch has sent him, perhaps he can 
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be of some assistance. The Major asserts that Roland 
has certainly gone to Manna in the convent. The 
Major and Sonnenkamp drive to the telegraph office, 
and send a message to the convent ; they are full of 
impatience, for no communication goes direct to the 
convent, and Jbhe answer may take a couple of hours. 
Sonnenkamp prefers waiting, but he sends the Major 
to the town to gain information of the doctor, and, in 
fact, everywhere, without exciting remark. 

He walks about at the railway station, and leans his 
hot brow against the cold stone pillars ; all is silent and 
empty. He goes into the waiting-room ; he finds that 
the seats at the railway station are not at all calcu- 
lated for repose. In America it was different — or was 
it not ? He goes out ; he sees the porters uniting a 
l^gg^® waggon, they do it so easily ; he looks at a 
stone-mason using pick -hammer and flattening- 
hammer ; he looks as fixedly at it as if he were himself 
learning the trade. AU the people are working so 
calmly — ^they can do so, they have not lost a son. He 
watches the telegraph wires, he longs to call out every- 
where, even here where it would avail nothing : Where 
is my son ? 

Night came on. The train rolled in, and Sonnen- 
kamp moved back, it seemed to him as if the engine 
were coming straight upon him. He composes himself, 
he looks about, he strains his eyes, but he sees nothing 
of Roland. The people disperse ; all is still again. 

He went to the telegraph men and made them ask 
again whether the telegram had arrived. The answer 
came : yes. The striking of the telegraph hammer 
thriUed through him, he felt every stroke in the veins 
of his temples. He requested the telegraphist to remain 
the night there, as one could never know whether a 
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message might not arrive from some place, and whether 
there might not be one to send. But the telegraphist 
declined in spite of the large sum offered ; he was not 
allowed, he said, to change the regulations unless 
authorized to do so. He ordered the telegraph mes- 
senger to remain with him, and banging the door of 
the telegraph office after him, he went away. He was 
evidently afraid of Sonnenkamp. Sonnenkamp was 
again alone. Presently he heard the stroke of oars 
coming across the river. 
"Is it you, Major?" he exclaimed in the starry night. 
"Yes." 

" Have you got him T 
" No." 

The Major alighted; he had not found a trace of 
Roland in the town. An answer from the convent 
could not come before an early hour on the following 
morning. The thought occurred to him that Roland 
might be perhaps with Count Wolfsgarten. A mes- 
senger was sent there, and they returned to the villa. 

When Sonnenkamp gave his hand to the Major to 
assist him in getting into the carriage, the latter said : 
" Your hand is so cold to-day." 

Like an arrow the thought glanced through Sonnen- 
kamp's mind, that he had been on the point that day 
of chastising Roland. What if the boy had found his 
death in the current of the Rhine ? The ring on his 
thumb pressed itself into his flesh, as if it were burn- 
ing hot. On the way to the villa Joseph came to meet 
thern. 

Is he there V cried the Major. 
No ; but my lady has heard it." 
In the village through which they drove, people 
^were standing in groups together in the soft spring 
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night. They met the Pastor, and the Major begged 
him to go with them to the villa. Sonnenkamp did 
not speak a word. Through the upper windows of the 
villa, they saw lights passing to and fro. Presently 
they heard a cry ; Sonnenkamp hastened up. In the 
large hall, Frau Ceres was in her night-dress, kneeling 
before a chair and pressing her face among the cushions. 
Fraulein Perini was standing beside her shaking an 
effervescent powder into a wine-glass. Sonnenkamp 
hastened to his wife, and laying his hand on her 
shoulder, said : " Ceres, be quiet !" 

The woman turned round and looked at him with 
glowing eyes, then she sprang up, tore open his clothes 
from his breast and cried : " Give me my son ! You 
have pursued Roland also to death, you " 

Sonnenkamp held his huge hand over her mouth ; 
she tried to bite it, but he held her lips together, and 
she was silent. Sonnenkamp begged the clergyman 
and Fraulein Periui to leave him alone with his wife ; 
Fraulein Perini hesitated, but a sign with his hand 
intimated to her decidedly that she was to go. She 
went with the clergyman. Sonnenkamp then took his 
wife like a child in his arms, carried her into her sleep- 
ing apartment and laid her on the bed. Her feet were 
cold ; he covered them with a rug and wrapped them 
roimd. After a time it seemed as if Frau Ceres were 
asleep, or was she only feigning it % It was enough. 
Sonnenkamp went out into the balconied room, where 
the pastor, Fraulein Perini, and the Major were sitting 
together. He begged the pastor to go to rest, thank- 
ing him at the same time very politely, he said the 
same to Fraulein Perini in a strangely courteous and 
imperious manner ; and he requested the Major to re- 
main with him. 
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For an hour he sat with the Major at the open door 
of the balcony, looking at the starry sky and listening 
to the rush of the Rhine. Then he wished that the 
Major also would go to rest; daylight would offer 
again some certain mode of proceeding. He laid him- 
self down in the ante-room of his wife's sleeping 
apartment ; first going again softly to her bedside and 
holding his hand before the light; she was sleeping 
quietly, but her cheeks were glowing. All was still 
within the villa. Sonnenkamp was summoned, for the 
messenger had returned from Wolfsgarten ; there also 
nothing was known of Roland. 

" Is Herr von Prancken coming T asked Sonnen- 
kamp. The messenger had no answer to give. 

Sonnenkamp was tired and exhausted with watch- 
ing, but he could find no repose ; he soon returned to 
the balcony, and listened to the birds singing, and the 
river rushing, and saw the sun rise in the heavens, and 
heard the bells ringing ; the whole world, so beautiful 
and so fresh, seemed to him like chaos. He went out 
into the park ; the trees stood quivering in the early 
morning, a rustle and a whisper passed among the 
leaves, as if the first morning beam had sound and 
movement in it. The birds were exulting, they had 
their home, their family, they lacked no child. 

Sonnenkamp wandered hither and thither. The 
land was his own, the trees were his own, every thing 
was green and blooming, and breathing freshness. 
Was he still breathing, for whom all this had life, for 
whom it was to live, for whom he had planted and 
arranged it ? He came into ,the fruit garden. There 
stood the trees whose branches he had trained in the 
<X)urse his will had decreed ; they were rich in blossom 
ajid now in the first ray of morning light the blossoms 
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were falling around like a gentle rain, and were cover- 
ing the ground like snow. 

The higher the day rose, the more certain grew Son- 
nenkamp that Roland was floating dead in the waves, 
which were now coloured crimson, and rolled along a 
bloody stream. The distant waves were nothing but 
blood ! He groaned deeply, and stretched out his hand 
as if he were about to seize and strangle something. 
He grasped a tree and shook it till not a blossom 
was left on it ; he stood covered all over with the spray 
of petals. And then he burst into a mocking laugh. 

" I am to have no children ! to be alone ! alone and 
strong !" 

At this moment he saw a white form with a strange 
head-dress gliding through the garden and disappearing 
behind the trees. What could it be \ He rubbed his 
eyes. Was it mere imagination or reality ? 

He went in pursuit of the apparition. 

" Hold !" he cried ; " there are man-traps." 

A female voice shrieked with alarm. Sonnenkamp 
approached, and Fraulein Milch stood before him and 
said : " I wished to see the Major." 

" He is stiU asleep." 

" I can say it as well to you," began Fraulein Milch, 
collecting herself; " it leaves me no rest" 

" Only say it — ^no preamble !" 

Fraulein Milch drew herself Up proudly and said : 
" If you are rude I can go again." 

" Excuse me, what do you wish T he asked gently. 

" I think I know where Eoland is." 

Sonnenkamp broke off a branch of blossoms in his 
impatience. Fraulein Milch continued that it was in- 
conceivable to her that no one had at once imagined 
that Roland had gone to Captain Doumay; that he 
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ought to be telegraphed to immediately. Sonnenkamp 
thanked her with a hoarse voice, and said he would 
wake the Major and send him into the garden ; but 
Fmulein Milch begged that he might be allowed to 
sleep undisturbed. She returned home, and Sonnen- 
kamp took a more extended walk through the park. 

The roses had opened during the night and sent 
forth a fragrance to greet the lord of the garden, but 
he was not refreshed by it. There was the park, the 
house, the trees; it was all to be acquired, to be 
obtained. But one thing was not to be obtained by 
power of will, and that was a life, a child's life, a child's 
heart, a link between two souls, inseparable and inex- 
haustible. And again those severe words flashed before 
him : " Thou hast destroyed the feeling of father, and 
mother, and child in thy fellow-men. Now it reverts 
to thee." 

Why did the words of that champion in the new 
world hover before his mind to-day and yesterday. 
Was the man perhaps in that very vessel, which with 
the early dawn was now passing up the river ? 

The night was bright and starry, the waning moon 
in the sky shone with mild rays, and Roland felt within 
himself such a sense of joy, that he often extended his 
arms as if he could almost fly. He walked hurriedly 
as if he were pursued ; he heard steps behind him, and 
paused, but it was his own footsteps. 

In the distance he saw a group of men standing still, 
Tvho seemed to be waiting for him. He came nearer ; 
they were wooden posts, used for hedging in a vine- 
yard ; he slackened his pace ; he longed to sing, but he 
was afraid of betraying himself by a sound. He 
paused when he reached an eminence; he heard far 
below on the river a towing boat puffing, and he saw 
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the lights on the masts of the towed vessels; the 
lights moved along so strangely. Roland counted 
them, there were seven. 

"They are also awake," 'he said aloud to himself, 
and for the first time it occurred to him that there were 
men who must watch and work through the night for 
their subsistence, like those in the towing vessels 
yonder, and the steersmen and the sailors on the large 
craft it was drawing along. 

Why was it ? What impelled men ? He shook his 
head indignantly. What did it concern him? He 
wandered further along the high level ground, and 
ascended a hill that rose beyond; he took a childish plea- 
sure in watching his shadow going with him ; he kept 
himself always in the middle of the road, the ditches 
on each side had a sort of uncomfortable lurking feel- 
ing; he looked with surprise at the shadows which 
the trees cast in the moonlight, and he was glad when- 
ever it was again bright and clear. When he ap- 
proached a village, he felt himself secure, though all were 
sleeping ; still he was among human beings. He had 
often been told that in the night thieves and murderers 
frequent the highways, and endeavour to rob and kilL 
What had he with him, that they could rob ? His 
watch and chain; he took them off, and wanted to 
hide them. 

" Be ashamed of yourself," he said suddenly aloud. 
He was conscious that he was afraid at the bottom of 
his heart, and he did not intend to be so. With 
defiant boldness he pictured to himself the dangers he 
would endure ; he rejoiced in them, and called out : 

" Come if you will ! I am here, and Satan too ! 
Are you not Satan ? Let them come/' said he, fond- 
ling the dog. The dog sprang up to him. 
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He passed through a village, every one was asleep, 

and here and there a dog barked, as it scented the 

presence of another dog. Koland commanded Satan 

to be silent, and the dog obeyed. The boy recognized 

the village as the one he had been in on Sunday with 

the doctor and Eric ; he saw the house where the man 

had died, and on the other side was the square on which 

he had practised gymnastics with Eric. At last he 

came to the house of the Seven Pipers ; the whole 

orchestra were now asleep. For a moment he paused 

to consider whether he should not awaken some one 

in the house to take with him, or to send to his father. 

He rejected both ideas, and proceeded on his way. 

The night was still ; only now and then he heard in 
the distance the barking of a dog, as if in his sleep. 
A brook rippled by the road-side, with a strange sound ; 
it seemed as if it were babbling to him, then he lost 
it, and all was hushed again. He passed through a 
glen, where the high trees on either side made it so 
dark, that he could not see the path. Calmly com- 
posing himself, he went on and on, and tried to picture 
how beautiful it must be in broad daylight. Then he 
left the glen, and delighted again in the open road. 
Above the ridge of the hill he saw a star, large and 
brilliant; it rose higher and higher, and twinkled 
brightly. Perhaps Manna knew this star ? 

In the first house of one of the villages there was a 
light ; he paused, he heard voices. The woman within 
was lamenting and bemoaning that on the following 
morning her only cow had to be sold. With quick 
resolve Roland placed a few gold pieces on the window- 
sill of the lower room, knocked the window-frame, and 
caUed out : " You people, there is soriie money for the 
cow on the window-siU." 
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Breathlessly he ran on ; a fear came over him as if 
he were a thief. It was not till he left the village that 
he halted, bending low in a ditch. He did not know 
why he had run away. As he now bent down and 
listened to hear if the people from the cottage were 
following him, he chuckled at the idea of how a spirit 
would act, who wanders about, curing the suflFering of 
mortals, and avoiding their thanks. No one came. 
He walked vigorously along, happy in the thought 
of what he had done ; he pictured to himself how it 
would be if one wandered about the world unseen, with 
a bag of gold, making every one happy wherever one 
came. 

As his eyes again rested on the road, he saw in the 
field by the way-side a fantastic-looking man standing 
and holding a weapon directed towards him. Tremb- 
lingly he stood still, and requested the man to say what 
he wanted, but the man did not stir. He set his dog 
at him, but the dog returned and shook his head. 
Roland went up to the apparition, and laughed and 
trembled as he looked at it ; it was nothing more than 
a scarecrow. 

A heavy rattling vehicle came along the road, and 
approached nearer and nearer. There was a strangle 
shTking a^d creaJcing a. the carriage moved to and L 
on the axles, and the wheels rattled over the stones. 
Boland felt certain that he could distinguish by the 
sound that the carriage had but two wheels, and was 
drawn by one horse. He paused to ascertain the fact, 
then again he heard the tread of more than one horse's 
foot ; he placed himself behind a tree, and awaited the 
approach of the carriage, and he saw two horses har- 
nessed tandem to a two- wheeled vehicle. The driver 
went whistling along, cracking his whip. When the 
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carriage had gone past, Eoland followed on its track, 
keeping himself at some distance from it. A sense of 
fear had come over the youthful traveller, and he liked 
to feel himself within reach of some one waking ; if a 
danger threatened, he could call to him. 

He felt frightened when the noise of the wheels sud- 
denly ceased ; the driver had stopped to pay the turn- 
pike toll. When it rattled on again, Eoland felt more 
comfortable. At the first house in the next village, 
the vehicle stopped. The ostler, who seemed to have 
been waiting for the driver, was not a little astonished 
to see by the light of the lantern which he brought 
out, a beautiful boy there also. 

" Eh ! Who is this T exclaimed the ostler, his 
mouth open with astonishment and alarm, for the great 
dog snuffled about his legs, placed himself in front of 
the afiiighted servant, showed his teeth, and looked up 
at his master, only waiting for the command : " Seize 
him !" 

Boland ordered the dog to draw back. There was 
something in his voice which inspired respect in the 
driver and the ostler. They asked if he also would 
have a glass. Boland assented, and so he sat down at 
the table with its solitary oil lamp, side by side with 
the driver, and knocked glasses with him. The ostler 
was curious, and pointing with a smirk at Roland's 
delicate hand, he said : " That is a beautiful ring ! how 
that stone glitters! That's worth a good deal, is it 
not ? Do me a favour, you, and give me the ring." 

The host, who heard this from his room, came in 
ghost-like attire, with his shirt and under garments 
on, to join the party. Roland was now asked who he 
was, whence he came, and whither he was going. He 
gave evasive information. 
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The driver presently left again, and Boland accom- 
panied him, and heard that the vehicle contained some 
earthen pitchers, which were being conveyed to some 
neighbouring wells, from thence to be transported to 
Holland. To the driver, Holland was the end of the 
world. Roland was astonished when he heard what 
varied labour was required before the usual mineral 
water could be drunk at his father's table. 

Many questions were put to Roland, but he only 
partially answered them. The driver told him that 
he was an honest fellow, and that everything he had 
on he had hardly earned, and that he would rather 
starve and beg, than possess unlawful goods. He ex- 
horted Roland if he had done anything for which he 
feared punishment — if he had perhaps stolen the ring— - 
rather to return and make restoration. Roland quieted 
the man. 

The way led through a small wood fiill of beautiful 
oaks. They heard the cry of the screech owl, sounding 
like mocking laughter. 

" Thank God that you are with me," said the driver. 
*' Did you hear that laugh T 

" It is no laugh, it was the screech owl." 

" Yes, screech owl — ^it is the laughing ghost." 

« The laughing ghost ? Who is he ?" 

" Yes, my mother once heard it in broad daylight, 
when she was quite a little girl. The children were 
aU out in the wood, picking acorns. You know, of 
course, that they shake down the acoiiis, and lay a 
cloth under the tree, and then they gather the acorns ; 
it is the best food for pigs. The children were in the 
wood on a beautiful autumn afternoon, and the boys 
^ot up the tree and shook the acorns, which came 
rattUng down. Presently a loud laugh was suddenly 
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heard in the thicket. ' What is it f ' Oh/ says my 
mother, * it is a ghost !' * What ?' says a bold boy, ' if 
it is a ghost, then I shall really have seen one/ He 
goes into the thicket, and there sits a diminutive little 
man on the trunk of the tree ; his head is almost larger 
than his whole body, it is quite grey, and he has a long 
grey beard. And the boy asks, 'Was it you who 
laughed so ?* * Certainly/ says the little man, and 
laughs again, just as before. ' You have shaken the 
acorns, but one is fallen under the cloth deep down in 
the moss, and you won't find it, and the acorn will 
grow into a tree, and when it is large enough, it will 
be cut down, and from one part of it a cradle will be 
made, and from another a door ; and in the cradle a 
child will be laid, and when the child is able for the 
first time to open the door, I shall be set free. I shall 
have to wander about till then, for I have been an 
offender against forest laws, and have lived on un- 
just goods.' Then the little man laughed again and 
disappeared in the stump of the tree. Since then I 
have heard it often, but I have never seen it. Every 
one knows the oaks in the forest, but no one touches 
them." 

Roland did not believe the fairy tale, but he listened 
as the driver explained to him again and again, that 
it was diflScult to cast off unjust goods. 

Gradually day began to dawn. The driver seated 
himself on his vehicle and arranged a couch for himself, 
saying it was now day ; and he could sleep a little. 
Roland gave his hand to the driver and bid him 
farewell. 

The boy sat down on a heap of stones in the road, 
gazing before him and listening as the creaking and 
rattling of the vehicle died away in the distance. As 
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in a dream, he saw the driver arrive at his place of 
destination, he saw him lying in the shed on the bundle 
of hay which he afterwards threw to his horses. 

Never before had Roland been so alone, without a 
companion, and conscious that there was no one to 
speak to him. 

The sun had risen, he could not bear its briUiancy 
and he looked down. He traced the path for a small 
beetle which was crawling quickly on the ground and 
climbing up a blade of grass. 

Thoughts scarcely definable passed through the young 
mind. What an endless fulness of existence was the 
world ! In the hedges of wild roses by the road side, 
on the thorns and leaves of which the dew-drops were 
hanging, there lived beetles and flies of every kind, and 
huge humble bees flew buzzing from one calyx to an- 
other. Beetles, butterflies, flies, and spiders had here 
passed the night, and snails with their houses on their 
backs dwelt quietly on the branches. 

He saw a field-mouse in its hole, it was at first lying 
at the edge, listening, looking, moving its jaws, and at 
last it glided out and disappeared quietly under the 
turf into another hole. A bright-coloured beetle ran 
hastily in the early morning across the field path ; it 
feared the open road, and did not feel itself secure till 
it was among the com. A hare started past, and Satan 
sprang after it, while Roland put his hand to his side 
to feel for his grm. 

As if emerging from a flood of overwhelming im- 
pressions, he rose up. He walked on with his eyes fixed 
on the ground ; his step was hesitating, for a voice was 
whispering within him: "Return to thy father and 
mother." 

But a fear of his father came upon him and his in- 
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tention revived with fresh force. Suddenly he cried 
aloud: "Eric!" 

" Eric !" resounded in manifold echo, and as if called 
upon by the very mountains Rolaiid wandered on. It 
seemed to him as if he were scarcely walking, but as if 
he were upheld and borne along. The wakeful night, 
the wine, all that he had gone through, floated dreamily 
before him, and it seemed to him as if he were now going 
to find something that no one in the world had found 
before him; something unutterable, inconceivable, a 
wonder. He looked round to see if it appeared ; he 
felt that something must come to say to him : " I have 
waited for thee ; art thou here at last T And as he 
now looked round, he perceived that his dog had left 
him. Yonder was the wood, and the dog, of course, 
had gone after a hare or wild rabbit. Roland whistled ; 
he longed to call aloud "Satan!" but he could not 
utter the word. He called the old name "Griffin!" 
The dog came bounding forward, his tongue hanging 
from his mouth, and he was wet with the dew of the 
com field, through which he had run. Roland had 
difficulty in keeping oflF the dog, who seemed quite 
happy in hearing his old name again ; he looked full of 
intelligence, and breathed almost pantingly. 

" Yes, you shall be called Griffin !" said Roland to 
him. "Now, back!" And the dog followed at his 
heels. 

As he passed along the road through the forest, 
Roland laid himself down on the moss under a fir tree ; 
the birds were singing above him and the cuckoo 
called. Griffin sat by his side, looking at him con- 
tentedly, and seemed to suppose that Roland was 
taking rest. Roland opened the dog's jaws and sur- 
veyed with pleasure the splendid teeth, then he said — 
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his own hunger put him in mind of it : " In the next 
village, if there is a butcher, you shall have a sausage.'^ 
Griffin licked his lips, bounded about as if he under- 
stood the words, chased the crows, who were seeking 
their food in the fields in the early morning, and barked 
at the sun as it rose higher and higher. 

The weary boy soon fell asleep ; Griffin placed him- 
self at his side, but he knew his duty and he did not 
lie down : he sat by him and scared away his sleep. 
Only now and then his eyes winked as if it were diffi- 
cult for him to keep them open ; but he shook his head 
and kept faithful watch beside his master. Suddenly 
Roland woke ; he heard the voice of a child. 

He rubbed his eyes ; a child was standing before him, 
a little girl, dressed in white, with a blue sash. Her 
face was rosy, her eyes were large and blue, and her 
long auburn wavy hair hung down over her shoulders. 
The child was holding a nosegay of wild flowers with 
both her hands. Griffin stood in front of the child, 
and would not let her approach. 

*' Griffin ! Back !" exclaimed Roland, raising him- 
self. The dog receded behind his master. 

" The German wood ! the German wood !" said the 
child iu a foreign accent, and in a voice which might 
have belonged to the princess in the fairy tale. " This 
is the German wood ! I have been gathering flowers. 
Are you the prince of the wood T 

" No. And who are you V 

" I have come from America. Uncle has brought 
me from the ship, and now I am to remain in Germany." 

" Lilian, come ! why do you stay so long T cried a 
man's voice from the edge of the wood. 

Roland saw through the trees an open carriage and 
a tall fine man with snow-white hair. 
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*' I am coining," answered the child, " I have such 
^beautiful, beautiful flowers." 

" Here, take this from me," said Eoland, plucking a 
lily of the valley at his feet. 

The child threw away all the flowers she had in her 
Land, seized the one given her, called out " Good-bye !" 
and ran quickly to the carriage. The man lifted in 
the child, who pointed towards the wood, and the 
<»iTiage rolled away. 

Roland held his hand to his forehead. 

Had it really happened or had he really dreamed it ? 
But still he heard the distant wheels of the carriage, 
and the gathered flowers at his feet proved that he was 
living in reality. Had the child, indeed, said that she 
came from America ? Why had he not followed her ? 
Why had he not spoken to the old man ? And there 
was no one to tell him who the child was or where she 
bad gone. 

For a time Roland stared at the flowers before him, 
but he did not pick them up. Griffin barked, as if 
he meant to say : It is all very well to assert that no 
wonders any longer exist ! And he snuffled about the 
gathered flowers, and then followed in the track of the 
child and the carriage, as if he wished to fulfil the wish 
of his master and stop the people that he might still 
speak with them. Roland whistled and called ; Griffin 
came back and Roland said : " For your unfaithfulness, 
you don't deserve to have the sausage." 

Griffin laid himself beseechingly down at his feet ; 
he could not tell him how good his intentions had been. 

" Well, we will be off" now," said Roland. And they 
went on their way. He heard the whistle of the rail- 
^v-ay engine in the distance, and followed in the direc- 
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tion of the sound. The wood was soon traversed, and 
his path again lay through vineyards. 

On a side path, Roland saw a number of women 
coming and going; they were carrying slate to a 
newly-planted vineyard. On the ridge near the hedge 
there was a fire, and some pots were standing by it. 
An old woman was stirring the pots with a dry twig. 
Roland paused, and the old woman called to him and 
asked if he would join them. He went towards the* 
group and saw that they were boiling coflFee. Other 
women presently came up also, young and old, and 
there was a good deal of laughing and joking ; they 
turned over the baskets and sat upon them. A similar 
seat was also prepared for Roland, but they put a 
bundle under it and asked if he was not a prince. 
Roland laughed and denied the distinction. 

An old vine-dresser who was superintending the* 
work, told Roland that he did not drink coffee, for that 
it was a stupid fashion, and in this way the money 
went out of the country to America and never came 
back again. 

The women listened attentively, as Roland informed 
him that it was not the coffee, but the sugar, that came 
from America. 

*' And our sugar," said the old woman, " has remained 
altogether in America, for we never get any." 

The first cup and the cream from the rnilW was 
given to Roland and a piece of black bread with it. 
He would gladly have given the people something for 
it, but he now observed for the first time that he no 
longer had his purse. He had had it in the inn ; had 
he lost it in the wood, or had the roguish-looking and 
inquisitive ostler stolen it ? He wandered on further 
and soon reached the station. 
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He had cautiously avoided getting in at one of the 
nearest stations, for he was known at them and his 
flight would have been betrayed; he intended, by 
making a detour, to start from a remote station. 

At the railway Boland was greeted as an old ac- 
quaintance by a man in tattered clothes, wearing a boot 
on one foot and a trodden-down slipper on the other. 

" Good morning, dear Baron ! Good morning, dear 
Baron !" exclaimed the unfortimate man, hastening to- 
wards him. 

A railway official politely begged the poor man, half 
intoxicated and half crazy as he was, to leave the 
stranger alone. The man moved away, but he kept 
winking confidentially to Roland in the distance, 
as if there were some profound secret between 
them. 

Roland heard upon inquiry that he belonged to a 
family of rank ; that his relatives had endeavoured to 
help him and had settled an annuity upon him, but 
that it did no good He was now here boarding at a 
porter's, and his one pleasure was the station. There 
was a general feeling of consideration for him, for he 
was after aU a Baron and was much to be pitied. 

Roland was as much afraid of the man as if he had 
been a ghost. The excitement of the night and aU 
that he had gone through, was having its effect, and 
yet the thought passed through his mind that it was 
strange that the ruined man should be treated with 
consideration just because he was a Baron. 

Roland gave his diamond ring in pledge to the host 
of the railway. He ate and gave also to Griffin the 
promised sausage, and then he took a ticket to the uni- 
versity town. At length he was seated in the carriage, 
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and he could not resist saying to a neighbour : " How 
deKghtful that we shall be oflF now 1" 

The neighbour stared at him ; he could not, of course, 
divine the sense of pleasure the boy experienced in 
being borne away to Eric, weary as he was, without 
further effort and determination. 

" Where are you going. Baron T asked his neighbour. 

Roland named his destination, but he looked in- 
quiringly at the man that he should call him Baron. 
Had he then become one during the night ? 

At a junction, where the guards changed and his 
neighbour was getting out, the latter said to the new 
guard : " Take care of the young Baron in there." 

Roland felt pleased at being called so, and a peculiar 
sensation came over him that it must be delightful to 
be a Baron ; to have a recognized title and the honour 
belonging to it. The idea flashed across him and 
vanished as speedily, for he was now thinking of the 
pleasure Eric would feel ; and his face glowed with im- 
patience and longing. 

Suddenly a fear came over him. Where was his 
dog ? He had lost him or forgotten him. But away 
rolled the train, through vaUey, cutting, and tunnel, 
and it seemed to Roland as if he had akeady been a 
year from home. 

Not far from the university town where there was 
another junction, several students got in. They were 
singing merry songs and were very friendly to Roland. 

Twilight had come on when they reached the uni- 
versity town. Roland inquired for Doctor Dournay. 
One of the students, a youth with a refined cast of 
countenance, said that he had better go with him, as 
he lived in the next house to the Professor's widow. 
Roland went with him. And now a strange fear 
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came over him. What should he do if he did not 
find Eric ? — ^if Eric did not wish for him ? How much 
might have happened during this time ! 

With a beating heart he went up the steep, dark 
wooden stairs. A room door was opened above, and a 
female voice inquired — " Whom do you wish for V 

" Captain Doumay." 

" He is gone on a journey." 

Roland begged to be allowed to wait ; he was con- 
ducted into the sitting-room, and the servant-girl told 
him that Eric had gone to the capital, but that possibly 
he might even return that day ; that his mother had 
gone to visit the grave of her son, as it was the anni- 
versary of his death. The girl went out to prepare 
the lamp. Alone and weary, Boland sat down in a 
comer of the room. How wonderful it is ! There are 
so many human homes in the world, and we enter and 
are suddenly sitting in a strange house. 

After the old custom, the tower of the town sounded 
3ut a psalm, blown by trumpets. Roland fell into a 
reverie; he knew no longer where he was; he only 
remembered that he had passed through many towns 
ind countries. Presently the mother came in. She 
paused at the door. Roland rose, and said — 

" Good evening, mother." 

Stretching out her hands, the mother exclaimed — 

" Hermann V 

" My name is not Hermann — ^it is Roland." 

The mother went trembling towards him, the aunt 
)rought in the light, and all was explained. Roland 
old them that he had travelled after Eric, and that it 
eemed as if he could never have him. The mother 
dssed Roland, and wept and sobbed. Steps were heard 
n the stairs, and Eric entered. 
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Roland had not the power to rise from his seat, and 
Eric exclaimed, with astonishment — ^' You here T 

Roland could scarcely say what he had done. He 
gazed motionless and confiised, as Eric stood so 
strangely before him, not even holding out his hand 
to him. He briefly related what had happened ; he 
seemed to perceive the wrong he had committed, and 
he begged Eric to help him, and to arrange everything. 
Eric saw the boy's excitement, and endeavoured to 
quiet him. " Stay here now with my mother," he 
said, "and I will at once send a telegram to your 
parents. I shall soon return." 

Just as he was about to go, his mother gave him a 
letter that had arrived for him ; it was Sonnenkamp's 
letter declining his services. Eric glanced at it, and 
then walked hastily away. The mother again em- 
braced Roland, but Eric said, abruptly — " I am sending 
a telegram to Herr Sonnenkamp, asking him whether 
he will fetch Roland, or whether I shall take him back." 

When Eric again returned home, he found Roland 
fast asleep on the sofa ; it was only with great diffi- 
culty that he could wake him, and bring him to bed 
For a long time Eric sat with his mother, and talked 
with her of the strange incidents of life. 

The mother told him that on her way from the 
churchyard she had been overcome with painM and 
oppressive thoughts. She had Hermann's face before 
her, life-like as it appeared in the photograph, which 
hung filmed, with its wreath of everlasting, in the 
window niche, just above her sewing-machine; but 
Hermann's movements, how he walked, how he threw 
back his head with its thick brown hair, how he 
laughed, jested, caressed, the sound of his voice, the 
dove-like tone of his laugh, all this was vanishing 
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from her memory — ^from hers, his mother. So she had 
walked home, endeavouring to recall the image of her 
lost one. And on her return, a form just like Her- 
mann's had met her, and had called out to her, " Good 
•evening, mother !" 

She talked with the same rapture of Roland as Eric 
had done when he had seen him for the first time. 

Eric, on his side, told her of the conditions required 
if he took the school, and then informed her of the 
offer of the minister. It was the very post which his 
father had failed to obtain, and which, who knows, 
might have lengthened his life. And it troubled him, 
moreover, to think that by inheritance and patronage 
be should gain the post, and not by personal merit. 

The moments were rare, but they occurred, never- 
theless, in which the mother, yielding to her old habit 
3f thought, saw in many of the feelings and considera- 
tions of bourgeois life, a refractoriness and perversity 
which she could not justify. In her husband this had 
ippeared more rarely, and with less force; in Eric, 
lowever, it was more rampant ; there was something 
jtormily defiant in him — ^he wished to owe everything 
o his own power and authority. But she no longer 
endeavoured to change her son's habit of feeling. 

Late in the evening a letter arrived from Clodwig, 
)lacing at his disposal double the sum that Eric had 
lemanded. It was past midnight, and mother and 
on still sat together. Eric begged his mother to go 
o rest, but he intended himself to wait tiU an answer 
rom Sonnenkamp should come. Long did Eric sit 
lone, thinking over everything. He went again, with 
carcely audible footsteps, into Roland's room, and the 
oy, as he entered, groaned out, " Eric," without waking 
:oni his sleep. 
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At this very hour, great was the excitement at* 
Villa Eden ; Griffin, Roland's dog, had arrived at the 
steward's house, and had barked so violently, that aJl 
the other dogs had begun to bark also, and every one^ 
had been awakened by the noise. The servants were 
in universal grief, for Roland, they thought, must have- 
perished, since Griffin had returned alone. Sonnen- 
kamp also was awakened. They all stood round the 
dog, which barked as if in lamentation ; but no one 
understood what it meant to say. Fortunately Eric's 
telegram soon arrived, for he had prudently sent it to 
the town, where he knew that there was a night 
station. Sonnenkamp ordered them to wake the 
Major, as he must start with him immediately. 

The Major was speedily seated with Sonnenkamp 
in the first-class carriage of a special train. Stammer- 
ing and hesitating, with a melancholy glance at his 
dog Laadi, who was lying at his feet, he said — "I 
have lived to see a good deal, but that I should have 
experienced this ! . . If we only get through it safe 
and soimd. I call this risking one's life presump- 
tuously . . . and one has no weapons of defence." 

" In America we travel three times as quickly in a 
special train," replied Sonnenkamp. 

He seemed to have a secret pleasure in showing the 
Major that there is a courage quite different to that on 
the battle-field. He told him of train races which 
took place in America. When they reached a station 
where they took in water, Sonnenkamp took his leave 
of the Major, and said that he was going on the engine, 
for that he wanted to try once more whether it was. 
pleasant there. The Major sat alone with Laadi in< 
the only carriage affixed to the engine, and he looked 
out as trees^ mountains, and villages flew by, like the: 
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whirlwind, and thanked God that Fraulein Milch 
knew nothing of his having consented to make this 
mad journey with Herr Sonnenkamp in a special 
train. And why does the man hurry so ? Sometimes 
he was stingy with his pence, and so modest, wishing 
bo excite no remark and to make no show; and ai 
3ther times he was lavishly extravagant, threw his 
noney away, and did all he could to attract the notice 
)f people. The Major did not understand the man» 
3o he had also been an engine-driver 1 — what was 
here that he had not been ? 

"Yes, Laadi," he said to his dog, "come and lie 
[own by me — yes, Laadi, we never thought we should 
lave to go through this. If only we reaUy survive it. 
Tes, Laadi, people will mourn for you too, when we 
re dead." The dog growled ; he, too, was certainly 
i^rathful with the fool-hardy Sonnenkamp. 

Wilder and wilder grew the journey ; they pursued 
lieir way over declivities close by the river-side, and 
srery moment the Major believed that the engine 
'ould slip out of its track, and that he would be 
ashed to pieces in the water below ; such a certain 
^pectation of approaching death came^ over him, that 
3 placed his feet firmly against the opposite seat, and 
lought to himself — " Come, death 1 I have never 
illingly harmed any one in the world, and everything 

so far arranged for you, dear Eosalie, that you will 
5ver suffer want. But it is hard — very hard !" 

Tears moistened his closed eyes ; there was a struggle 

his features as he tried to repress them ; stiU, he 
BIS not glad to die, and moreover, so unnecessarily. 
e opened his eyes, and clenched his fist with vexation, 
lis special train was so truly imnecessary — ^Roland 
is well taken care of. But such was this wild man I 
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The Major was very angrj' with Sonnenkamp, but 
«tiU more with himself for having been beguiled into 
this wild piece of folly. All his heroism had now 
vanished, he was not reconciled to the matter, he had 
allowed himself to be bamboozled, and that was not 
befitting him any longer ; Fraulein Milch was right, he 
was weak and never could say no. 

Whenever he looked out, everything whirled before 
his eyes. He thought of a fortunate expedient ; he 
seated himself on the back seat. Then he could only 
see what was past, and not what was coming. But 
that was still more frightful, for then he saw all the 
more plainly the sharp curves which the railway 
makes, and the carriages were so sloping that they 
seemed as if they must fall over. And now tears ac- 
tually did stand in the Major's eyes. He thought of 
the funeral service held over him, he heard the sound 
of the organ, the songs, and he said to himself, " You 
praise me more than I deserve, but I have been a good 
brother. God is my witness that I wished to be so ! 
And don't forget my Rosalie ; honour her as she de- 
serves !" 

The carriage regained its balance, and the Major 
<;onsoled himself with thinking that no accident had 
as yet happened on this line. But no, he went on 
thinking, perhaps one is safer on a railway on which 
an accident has happened ; the people here are too 
careless, and perhaps he was to be the first victim. 
Which would Fraulein Milch consider the most dan- 
gerous, a railway which had gained experience by ac- 
<ddents, or one which had yet to become acquainted 
with them ? He would take care to put the question 
before her. Now that he had overcome everything, he 
became so free and bold that he ridiculed his own 
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.rs, and thought that the millionaire on the engine 
d a life far richer as regards the endowments of 
lalth, and he would not expose it if danger existed. 
The dog must have perceived the danger of the 
Did progress, for he trembled unceasingly and looked 
rfiilly at his master. 

" You have also a woman's heart, and are afraid/' 
d the Major to him. " Take courage ; you are not 
»nt to be so cowardly. Come ! there — there — ^lie on 
r lap. You know — ^you know," said he, smiling, as 
5 dog licked his hand. And in the midst of his fear 
3 Major rejoiced in the thought that in a few days 
should be sitting in his quiet arbour in the garden, 
jounting to Fraulein Milch all the dangers he had 
3sed through. He stroked Laadi, and began relating 
) details to himself in anticipation, 
rhey reached the station at which the railway 
inches off to the university town. Here, he heard, 
special train was to be had, as there was only one 
e of rails, and this was occupied. They must there- 
e wait an hour for the next train. 
Sonnenkamp thundered and scolded at the stupid 
ropeans, who did not understand how to use a rail- 
y; he had by telegraph ordered a free passage, 
ere was no help for it. The Major stood in the rail- 
y station, and thanked (Jod that everything had its 
3d order. He walked up the coxmtry and looked 
:h pleasure at the tall ears of wheat which stood 
Te so thriving and so calm, and which no engine 
i disturbed in their quiet growth ; he delighted in 
iring the note of the quail for the first time that 
ir, unknown as it is among the vineyards, and he 
ked up at the lark, as it rose singing into the 
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At length the local train arrived, in which they were 
to travel on the branch line. 

They reached the university town. No one was. 
there awaiting them. Sonnenkamp was very indig- 
nant. 

They were at breakfast in the widow's house. Ro- 
land was drinking his coffee from a cup on which 
stood the name of Hermann, and Eric was saying that 
in an hour they must be at the station, as Herr Son- 
nenkamp would probably come by the express, for it 
was impossible to foresee that he would come by a 
local train, which did not correspond with any from the 
west. Just as Eric said this, there was a knock at the 
door, and the Major entered, followed by Sonnenkamp. 

"There is our devil of a boy," cried the Major; 
" there is our deserter." 

The painful feeling of the first meeting was thus 
broken. Roland sat motionless, and Eric went towards- 
Sonnenkamp, then turning to the boy, he gave him a 
look of admonition and encouragement. Roland rose 
slowly, went hesitatingly to his father, and with a 
stammering voice, said that he could not help what he 
had done, and h^lJegged his father to forgive him. 

Sonnenkamp silently held out his hand to him, and 
then told the others that this bold trick of the boy 
really gave him pleasure, for that it evidenced courage, 
resolution, and self-determination. Roland looked with 
astonishment at his father, and again grasped his hand^ 
and held it fast. 

Eric begged the Major and Sonnenkamp to go with 
him into the library, where he openly told Herr Son- 
nenkamp that he did not understand his conduct, that 
he had openly praised Roland's self-wiU, and that this. 
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endered his education doubly difficult. Sonnenkamp 
miled and intimated that he had intentionally in- 
)rmed Roland of the contents of his letter to Eric, in 
rder to urge him to some bold action. He revelled in 
lie's looks of astonishment and in the Major's shaking 
i" the head, which seemed to ask, how, if that were 
le case, the frantic restlessness of the father was to 
3 explained. Sonnenkamp, however, not only took 
easure in confusing men, and in trifling with them, 
it he wished to take from Eric the pride and the feel- 
g of power in the sense that he ruled Boland, and 
rough him the whole house. 

Eric then mentioned his plans and prospects in the 
pital, and requested at any rate to have time for con- 
leration. He begged Sonnenkamp to send Boland 
him in the capital, as it would be far the best thing 
' him to be educated in common with others, and he 
)uld take care that his companionship was good. 
Sonnenkamp pressed his lips between his fingers, 
i then said, " That can never be thought of, I lose 
"- very breath when I know the child is away from 
. I must beg you, therefore, not to say a word more 
the subject. I see the difficulty, of course," he 
led, " in confiding Boland to the care of any one 
5 but yourself. I have already dismissed the man 
o had entered upon the office." 
le abruptly broke off", left Eric and the Major alone, 
[Joined the ladies. 

Poland was sitting with the aunt in the bow-win- 
Ty with a large book before him, containing outlines 
Jreek sculpture. The boy looked up and exclaimed, 
tther, just think, Herr Eric must sell the whole 
iitiful library of his father ; there is not a single 
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page on which his father has not written, and it must 
now all pass into the hands of others." 

" I should be glad," said Sonnenkamp, addressing the 
aunt, "if you would take a walk with my son; I 
should like to talk with Frau Doumay." 

Roland went away with the aunt. 

Sonnenkamp now asked the widow whether the 
boy's statement was true. She answered in the affir- 
mative, adding that the danger was over now, as Count 
Wolfsgarten had sent the money necessary. 

When Sonnenkamp heard the name and the sum, he 
said that he could allow no one the right to help Eric 
in money matters ; that he claimed that for himself, 
even though Eric withdrew from him. 

He stood before the flower-basket, which, well cared 
for as it was, was arranged artistically in a beautiful 
pyramidal form. He turned the conversation to botany, 
for Eric had told him that his mother had some ac- 
quaintance with the science. With adroitness and 
sympathy he then turned the conversation to the past 
life of the widow. He asked if she would not like 
to visit the Rhine some day. 

She replied that it would give her pleasure to do so,, 
for she especially wished to see once more a friend of 
her youth, who was now Lady Superior of the island 
convent and the head of the educational establishment. 

" You are so intimate with the Lady Superior ?" said 
Sonnenkamp, and a thought flashed through his mind,, 
though it was as yet but misty to himself, but he re- 
solved to put this connexion to subsequent use. 

Frau Doumay then proceeded to tell him of her 
life as a lady of the court. " I had not only the 
happiness and honour of visiting and inspecting the 
various benevolent institutions of which the princess 
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as the patroness, both with her, and still more fre- 
lently in her name and by her order ; but far more 
iportant, and often very sad, though refreshing to my 
{art, was my task of visiting those, or of making inqui-^ 
38 respecting them, who had applied to the princess,, 
jquenily in the most touching appeals, for support 
d assistance. The greater part of the letters were 
Qsigned to me for investigation and reply. It was a 
Ecult but a blessed and elevating office." 
As the widow spoke, and pressed her delicate hand 
on her heart, her countenance beamed. 
" May I venture to offer you a compensation, noble 
ly, if you would allow yourself to be induced to 
e in our neighbourhood T The lady stared at him,, 
i he continued, " I am not a prince, but I am, per- 
ps, no less inundated with begging letters." 
Sonnenkamp transported her in spirit at once into 

beautiful apartments, where she should do the , 
lOurs of his house. 

During the conversation Roland had left the room 
}h the aunt : he now returned with Eric and the 
jor, holding in his hand a large letter bearing the 
I of the minister of ecclesiastical affairs, and said, 
lease, aunt, let me speak." 

Lll were astonished at the appearance of the boy^ 
0, holding up the letter, and turning to Eric, ex- 
med, " Your aunt has confided to me that this may 
the certification of your appointment as superin- 
dent of the collection of the beautiful statues of 
Iquity. Eric, bronze and marble do not need you, 
"when you are there among the statues your heart 
. freeze, and mine will be for ever frozen if you 
e me. Eric, do it not. Stay with me, and I will 
ain vsdth you. Leave me not — Cleave me not." 
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Eric went to Roland, held out his hand to him, and 
said — " I will remain with yon, come what will." 

The letter was opened ; it contained the expression 
of regret that the post had been already given to a 
young man of rank. Sonnenkamp begged that the 
letter might be consigned to him, as he might find it 
useful as a document against the enemies of Eric, who 
imputed to him the hostility of the court. And now 
he requested that both mother and aunt would at once 
settle at Villa Eden ; but Eric declined such a proposi- 
tion with decision. As for himself, he said, he had 
promised, but that his mother and aunt were not to 
come before the autumn ; he must first initiate himself 
with Roland alone into the circumstances of the house. 

No one was happier than the Major that everything 
had turned out so well. They wished to start imme- 
diately. The Major promised that he and Fraulein 
.Milch would help the mother and aunt in everything, 
when the time came ; as a matter of course, Fraulein 
Milch must be mentioned in everything. He begged 
for an hour's furlough, as he had some friends to visit 
in the town, who were as yet personally unknown to 
him. When the Major had gone, Sonnenkamp said, in 
a friendly, patronizing tone, that probably the Major 
had gone to visit some brother freemasons. Eric also 
said that he must go out to take farewell of a friend. 

He went to Professor Einsiedel. The Professor was 
always ready for friendly conversation, but he was also 
always vexed when it was forgotten at what hours he 
gave his lectures, and if his visitor arrived half-an-hour 
before one of them, he could be very angry. His anger 
consisted in his saying — " But, dear friend, how could 
you forget ? You know that I lecture at two o'clock, 
and cannot now speak with any one. No, I must beg 
you — beg you — ^to remember when I give my lectures." 
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And, so saying, he pressed Eric's hand with great 
indness. When Eric said that it was of no use re- 
lembering it in future, as he was leaving that very- 
ay, Einsiedel asked him the hour at which the train 
larted, and said he would probably go to him; he 
)uld not promise it for certain, for that when he had 
:omised anything, it disturbed him in his lecture. 

Eric went away. The Professor accompanied him 

the door, took off his black cap, and apologized for 
)t going with him downstairs. With the words, " I 
!g you — I beg you to remember that I lecture at two 
jlock," he returned to his room. Eric felt certain 
at the Professor would still pay him a visit. 
Just as they were ready to start at the station, Pro- 
jsor Einsiedel appeared ; it was much for him to do, 
• the spare little man had broken through the order 

the day. Eric introduced him to the Major and 
nnenkamp. Sonnenkamp could find nothing to say 

him, and even the Major, in spite of his human 
^e, could not hit upon any friendly expressions to 
Iress to the delicate, frail old man, whom Eric in- 
duced to him as his teacher and master. Roland, 
the contrary, grasped the thin, child-like hand, with 
irty pleasure, and said — " You are my grand-teacher; 
rr Dournay is my tutor, and you are his tutor, and 
^ou w^ill have a dog, I will send you one." 
Professor Einsiedel declined the dog, and said he did 

like taking leave in a bustle, and that he would 
refore say good-bve before the train arrived. 
Cric looked after the little man as he walked away, 
bing his small hand against his coat, after the some- 
it strong pressure of Roland's grasp. The train 
led away. The farewells were quick; Roland 
OL. I. 20 
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kissed mother and aunt again and again, and Sonnen- 
kamp kissed his hand to the mother. 

Seated in the carriage, the Major leaned towards 
Eric, and said softly in his ear—" I have heard some- 
thing of your father." 

" What is it T 

" Something good for you and for me. Your father 
who has now passed to his eternal home, belonged to 
our brotherhood. You have the right to demand 
assistance, and it is my duty to render it." 

And now the Major told him his terror in the 
journey thither ; the motion of the engine had not 
even sounded in time, it had only been one con- 
tinuous murmur. He imitated it exactly, and asserted 
that no one had ever travelled in such a manner, and 
that no one would perhaps ever do so again, as long as 
Europe was studded with iron, for that Herr Sonnen- 
kamp had heated the engine in the American fashion. 

At the first station he took Eric aside, and asked 
him if he had made any fixed arrangements with 
regard to salary and indemnification for his dismissal, 
and for a pension at the completion of the education. 
Eric treated the matter lightly, and the Major gave 
him to understand that he had full power to agree to 
any demands he chose to make. He exhorted Eric to 
strike now while the iron was hot. Eric, however, 
seemed not at all to agree to this, and the Major ceased 
urging, murmuring to himself, with a smile — " Frau- 
lein Milch always says that I am unpractical, and here 
is a man who has learned so much, and knows how to 
twist and turn himself seven times before I can get up 
once, and he is far less practical than I am." The 
Major was almost glad that Eric was so unpractical, 
for he could tell Fraulein Milch of it. 
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At the last station but one, the diamond ring was 
redeemed, and Eric said to Roland — " Let your father 
have the ring ; I do not wish you to wear any more 
rings." 

Eoland gave the ring to his father, and the Major 
murmured to himself — " He has him ! He has him by 
maffle and bridle !" 

It was evening when they passed the vine-covered 
ittle house. With a bright face, Roland nodded to 
5ric, and pointed to the cottage ; he did not speak a 
vord. They entered Villa Eden ; a fragrant breath of 
oses was wafted towards them. 

" We have it !" exclaimed the architect of the castle 
the Major, as he alighted. 

" Have what V 

" We have foimd the well at the castle." 

" And we have him !" exclaimed the Major, pointing 
) Eric. ' 

From that day the Major began most of his stories 
ith the words — " It was at the time when I travelled 
ith Herr Sonnenkamp in the special train." 
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BOOK V. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE roses in the garden had opened during the 
spring night, and in the boy*s mind blossoms 
had unfolded also. Roland hurried through the house 
to his mother, but she was so exhausted, that he might 
not see her. He forgot that Fraulein Perini was so 
alien to him, and he told her with delight that Eric 
was there, and was to remain there, and that she must 
tell his mother. 

" And you don't ask at all after the chevalier V 

" No, he is gone — I know it." 

Roland's happiness received its first blow when 
Fraulein Perini said that it was impossible to con- 
jecture at present what amount of harm his mother 
had received from her sorrow at Roland's flight. The 
boy was silent, but he was confident that now all 
would be well ; the whole world must be healthy and 
happy. He met Joseph in the courtyard, and told 
him that he now knew his native town ; he nodded to 
all the servants, he greeted the horses, the trees, the 
dogs ; everything was to know and to rejoice in the 
fact that Eric had returned. The servants looked with 
astonishment at Roland. Bertram, the coachman, 
drew his fingers through his long beard, and said — 
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" The young master in these two days has got the 
voice of a man." 

With a smile Joseph added — " Yes, surely, a day at 
the university has made another man of him." 

In fact, Roland had become another being. He re- 
turned to his home as from a journey across the ocean 
—as from another world ; he could not understand it, 
everything seemed changed and illuminated with 
Drightness. Eric had expressed the wish that he and 
Roland should occupy the turret rooms, which were 
'emoved from the bustle of the house, and afforded an 
>pen prospect of the river and country. He felt him- 
elf free and comfortable there, and when Roland came 
o him, he gave vent to his pleasure at the beauty and 
uiet in which they lived there ; but Roland said — 

" Give me something to do, something quite difficult ; 
hink of something." 

Eric perceived the excitement of the boy's mind; 
lacing himself beside him with calm repose, he took 
is hand, and told him that life rarely presented one 
ngle action on which we could bestow all the power 
^ our will ; that they would work quietly and steadily, 
id make each other day by day more clear-sighted 
ad better. They proceeded to arrange everything 
>mfortably, and Roland assisted as far as he was 
)le. When order for the present was restored, Eric 
ent to Roland on the platform of the tower. Here 
ey sat, looking round them silently for some time. 
Eric told him that when standing for the first time 
the Rigi to see the sun rise, he had wearied himself 
th thinking whether there was not something which 
aid be made a common expression of natural devo- 
•n for all the different nations assembled there. He 
d learned to see that it was not possible, and perhaps 
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was not necessary. Nature and delight in her gave to 
each his own peculiar feeling of devotion. Then extolling 
the happiness of having in one's own home a tower 
erected, from which to take in the beauty of the earth, 
he represented how wealth, and the striving after it, 
and the possession of it, could become a great moral 
groimdwork. Wealth, he declared, is a product of 
liberty, of imhindered action, and it turns to liberty 
again. 

Boland sat for some time silent, then he said : 

" We two live on an island, and if I ever live at the 
castle, you must be with me also. Do you know what 
I stiU wish for T 

" No." 

" For Manna to be with us. Do you not believe that 
she is also thinking of us just now T 

" Probably not of me." 

" Yes, yes ; I have written to her about you, and 
this evening I shall write again, and tell her every- 
thing." 

Eric did not know what he ought to do. Ought he 
to prevent the boy from writing of him to his sister ? 
He would not disturb Koland's ingenuousness. 

Boland was writing. Eric was sitting silently, gazing 
at the lamp. He looked at the books which he had 
unpacked ; they were but few in number. In the last 
quarter of an hour he had gone once more into his 
father's study, and had locked up his papers ; and as 
he had looked over the library, he had taken out a 
book; it was the first volume of Sparks' beautiful 
edition of the works of Benjamin Franklin. This 
volume contained the autobiography and its continua- 
tion. A few pages were sewn together, and written 
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ver in his father's hand Eric read his father's words. 
^hey were as follows : 

" Here is a true man, gifted with a sound understand- 
ag, and a firm will. There is always electricity in the 
ir, but it does not always accumulate and become 
ghtning, purifying the atmosphere. Genius is as it 
T^ere electricity accumulated and discharged in the 
fcmosphere of the mind. No philosopher, no poet, 
statesman, no artizan, no scholar by profession, and 
at all of these at once, a son of mother Nature, and of 
urse Experience, finding for himself, without scientific 
uidance, the medicinal herbs in the wild wood. If I 
ad a youth to educate, not to any definite calling, but 
ily to be a true man and a good citizen, I would say 
\ him : ' My son, see here how a man can form 
imself ; take him as your model ; be in yourself what 
enjamin Franklin became in himself.' " 
Eric supported his chin in his hand, and looked out 
to the dark night. He felt as if he heard his father's 
dee — ^as if he were not writing, but speaking. 
At the close there was written in Latin characters, 
d in blue ink : " Abstract rules form no man, and 
Bate no work of art. The living man, and the 
ganized work of art contain all rules, as language 
es all grammars. He who so knows the true men 
lo have preceded him, that they live anew within 
31, enters their circle ; he treads the sacred soil, conse- 
tted by the steps of those who have gone before him." 
Eric read this, and more than this, and now he 
.ned back and tried to enter into his father's mind, 
i into thoughts often only half expressed, and from 
5 notes of interrogation and marginal remarks, evi- 
itly jotted down for further consideration. 
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Eric felt as if he were on a mountain height. He 
opened the window, and looked for a long time out 
into the night. The air was full of fragrance, the sky- 
was full of stars ; a few nightingales were still singing, 
and in the distance, where a bit of the Rhine was 
enclosed in an embankment, the frogs were croaking 
loudly. 

Presently he heard a man's voice — ^it was Prancken's 
on the balcony below — saying: "... too much im- 
portance ! Really such a tutor ought to wear livery." 

"You are very merry to-day," rejoined Sonnenkamp. 

Eric softly closed the window ; it was unworthy of 
him to listen. 

Outside in the beeches the nightingale sang, and the 
frogs croaked in the swamp. 

" Each sings his own melody," said Eric to himself, 
as he thought of the call of the father, and the expres- 
sion of the young Baron. 

In the morning Roland wished that they should ride 
but first, but Eric desired to consecrate the day by 
receiving something good into the mind, and he there- 
fore desired Roland to read him the first chapters of 
Benjamin Franklin's life. 

When they were summoned to breakfast, they were 
full of animation. They could rejoice in a feeling 
analogous to that of Fraulein Perini, who came with 
Herr von Prancken from mass. 

Eric was greeted by Prancken with a certain respect- 
ful elegance, but Prancken acknowledged openly that 
he had sometimes thought it would have been better, 
if Eric had not accepted the post. With great precision 
and in a tone of satisfaction, he added that there were 
mysterious feelings of the mind, which must be viewed 
with humiUty, and that Roland's self-willed act was 
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he mark of a decision of character, which it was the 
uty of Eric, as of all, to subdue. 

Eric looked up with astonishment. He felt he had 
listaken this man, for Prancken exhibited a depth of 
ction, which he had never imputed to him. 

After breakfast Eric requested Herr Sonnenkamp 
lat he and Roland might in future be spared this 
)cial meal and remain alone till luncheon. 

Sonnenkamp seemed surprised, and Eric said that he 
lade the request on this the first day, before any 
ibit was fixed. It was thoroughly necessary, he add ed, 
> leave Roland undiverted and in a settled frame of 
ind, and that this was only possible when half the 
ly at least, and this the early morning, was allowed 
lem. 

Sonnenkamp shrugged his shoulders and assented. 

It had also been slightly mentioned at breakfast, 

at Bella and Clodwig were expected. 

Eric saw at once that the main difficulty of his post 

Qsisted in not allowing diversions to become inter- 

ptions. He drew a line between himself and all 

tiers in the house, especially as regarded Sonnen- 

mp, and this was not to be overstepped. He worked 

th Roland, and now discovered accurately where the 

Y had any good foundation of knowledge, and where 

ire were deficiencies, and where complete blanks. 

A. carriage drove into the court-yard. 

Roland looked up at Eric. But Eric paid no attention 

the sound of wheels. 

' Your friends are arrived," said Roland. 

He was afraid to say that he himself was full of im- 

ience to welcome Clodwig and Bella ; and Eric per- 

,ed in his assertion that there was nothing and no 

s for them, until they had done their duty. 
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Roland pressed his hands together under the table 
and compelled himself to be quiet. 

Suddenly, in the midst of a mathematical proposition, 
he said : " Excuse me, they have fastened up Griffin, I 
hear it by his bark ; it ought not to be done, it will 
ruin him." 

" Leave Griffin and everything else, they must all 
wait," said Eric firmly. 

Soon after, however, he went himself with Roland 
down into the court-yard. Roland had heard correctly ; 
Giiffin was fastened up. He unloosed him, and the 
boy and the dog were set at liberty and gambolled 
round each other. 

Bella was with Frau Ceres. 

A servant informed Eric that Count Clodwig was 
waiting for him. Clodwig came to meet him with 
warmth and greeted him as a neighbour. 

Eric was received kindly but formally by Bella; 
she called him repeatedly " Herr Neighbour," and was 
intentionally free. It seemed to her ridiculous pe- 
dantry and alarm on her part, that she had once 
endeavoured to use her influence in keeping Eric from 
the neighbourhood. Had the man really made any 
impression on her ? It seemed to her like a dream, 
like a fancy. 

" WiU you have your father's library brought here T 
asked Clodwig. 

Eric answered in the affirmative, and Bella looked 
at him fixedly. He knew now why she had treated 
him so freely and slightingly ; he had received money 
from her husband, and had thus assumed another rank 
in her estimation. 

Bella praised Roland for his bold act, and here 
again appeared to agree with Sonnenkamp. Eric saw 
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e danger to which the boy was exposed by such 
aise, but he could not avert it. 
When Eric met Frau Ceres for the first time, she 
id very softly, " Thank you," nothing further, but the 
pression was full of meaning. 

Bella remarked that the journey would be very good 
r Frau Ceres, and a suitable test for that to the baths ; 
d one and another day was mentioned, when the 
irney was to be undertaken. 

Eric knew not what it all signified ; Roland saw his 
[uiring look, and said in a low voice to him : " We 
) all going to see Manna, and to fetch her to go to 
3 baths with us. That will be delightful !" 
Again Eric saw that the main difficulty of a life so 
h and so devoid of duty lay in the fact, that every- 
3 in the house, and the boy perhaps more than any, 
Bd either under the effect of some diversion or in the 
)spect of it. He determined to wait quietly, till the 
jstion should be put to him, and then to assert his 
ermination. 

Vs if by chance it happened that Bella was walking 
)h Eric. She told him, in the first place, how happy 
dwig was now that Eric was going to remain in the 
^hbourhood, and then, suddenly standing still and 
h a lurking glance, she said : " In a few days now, 
will be seeing Fraulein Sonnenkamp." 

ir 

Yes. You are going surely with us V 
Nothing has yet been decided on the matter." 
ella smiled and continued : " I have seen enough of 
world to have no prejudices. The daughter of this 
36 and my brother Otto — '' 

Herr Sonnenkamp has already had the kindness to 
me of their engagement." 
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" Do you know," exclaimed Bella quicklj'-, " do you 
know that I promise myself many pleasures through 

you r 

" Through me ? What can I do ?" 

" That is not my meaning, let us speak plainly. I 
have thought a good deal about you, you are, however, 
a riddle to me, and I hope I am also to you." . 

" I had never allowed myself — " 

" I allow that you allow yourself to think so. So 
Captain, or Doctor, or Herr Doumay, or best of all Herr 
Neighbour, we will make a compact with each other. 
I am endeavouring to explain the contradictions and 
peculiarities of your character, and I track them as far 
as I can ; on the other hand, I allow you to do the same 
with me. Do you find the task attractive ?" 

" Attractive and dangerous." 

Bella drew herself up : "I am glad you are not 
polite, but you must also not be modest." 

While Bella was walking with Eric, Prancken had 
taken Roland's hand, and was inspecting with him the 
stables and the puppies, then he led him into a less 
frequented part of the park, which skirted the high-road. 
As of itself the conversation turned upon Eric, and 
Prancken impressed upon him that he could, of course, 
learn much from the worldly man that was useful in 
the world, but there wa^ something higher in which he 
was not to be trusted, and which he was in no wise to 
attend to him. 

Then he spoke of Manna. There was an expression 
of devotion both in his words and tone. He drew out 
the book, which he always carried next his heart, and 
showed Roland the passage that Manna was that day 
reading; owing to his flight Roland had probably, he 
added, neglected a few days' reading, but in his leisure 
he could now overtake them. But above all, Herr 
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Durnay need know nothing of it ; for no heterodox 
111 ought to come between Roland and his God. 
It was like a deliverance to Roland, when Bella and 
ic passed them laughing pleasantly together. He 
lied to them and presently joined them. 
When Roland and Eric had gone away, Prancken 
^an to speak seriously with his sister for having thus 
ited and trifled with the young man. 
Bella stood still ; she seemed not to know whether 
3 should laugh at her brother or sharply admonish 
n ; she adopted the former course and jeered at the 
w convert. 

' Ah !" she exclaimed, " you are really afraid that 
:s Herr Doumay may please the serene Manna, and 
you give me credit for the same feeling. The 
>n has something fascinating about him for us 
men, whether we are fettered by marriage or by 
Lvent walls." 

Bella, however, changed her tone quickly again, and 
amused herself with the yoimg man, whose self- 
ifidence was quite revolting. 

But now seriously," she added, " are the good to 
ounce the pleasure of lively intercourse, because the 
I use it as a cloak for all that is imfitting. The 
'Id would indeed be inverted in that case, it would 
the subjugation of the good by the evil." 
Jella knew not, or she did not consider it necessary 
know, that she was appropriating a remark of her 
band's. Prancken was in perplexity. Was he, in- 
i, biassed by his newly-awakened zeal, or was this 
f a web woven out of the mere appearance of 
ue ? He had nothing to reply to her jesting and 
.^-ful tone and to her pliable and evasive answers. 
b was with difficulty that Eric could keep his pupil 
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steadily to his studies, for his thoughts were full of the 
journey. 

The day for the journey to the convent at length 
arrived ; it was a bright Sunday. 

Eric begged to be allowed to remain behind ; to this 
Sonnenkamp agreed at once, adding that a few days' 
repose and solitude might be agreeable to Eric. 

Prancken drove up with his sister, and Bella told Eric 
that Clodwig requested him to bear him company 
during the few days. Roland again urged Eric to 
accompany them, and said unreservedly : " Manna will 
be so vexed if you do not come ; she must see you too." 

Sonnenkamp smiled strangely at this persuasion, and 
Prancken turned away to conceal the expression of 
his countenance. 

Roland bid Eric farewell with impetuosity ; he pro- 
mised, however, to tell Manna much about him. 

They drove to the steamer in three carriages; 
Prancken took the seat by Frau Ceres in one, Sonnen- 
kamp accompanied Fraulein Perini and Bella in an- 
other, and Roland and the servants occupied the third. 

They drove a short distance along the river to the 
vessel, and as it quickly shot past the Villa, Eric was 
standing on the beautiful shaded height commanding 
the view down the river where the hiUs seem to touch 
each other and the river seems enclosed like a lake. 
Roland greeted him from the vessel, waving his hat to 
him, and Eric greeted him in like manner from the 
shore, and said to himself: "Farewell, my young 
friend." 

The vessel dashed past, the waves splashed the shore 
and tossed the pretty boat moored there, and then all 
was silent. 

The vessel shot down the stream, and the travelling 
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Darty were extremely agreeable. Prancken took pains 
bestow the most elaborate attention upon Frau 
veres,who sat on the deck covered with beautiful shawls, 

Koland had taken Griffin with liim, and all on the 
^essel looked with astonishment at the noble boy and 
lis lion-like dog ; many even expressed their admira- 
ion aloud. 

For some distance, the wine count and his son, the 
dne cavalier, travelled with them. The old gentle- 
lan was a fine noble-looking man, and wore a red 
band in his button hole. Both father and son were 
Blighted to meet Prancken and especially happy to 
!e Frau Bella. They seemed inclined on this day to 
•op their reserve towards Sonnenkamp and his family, 
id to make friendly advances, but Sonnenkamp de^ 
ined the honour. He had no desire for their advances, 
)w that they saw his honourable position. He was 
idently relieved when the wine count and his son 
't the vessel at the second halting-place, where there 
IS a great establishment for the water cure. The 
Light marshal and his invalid son were standing at 
3 landing-place, awaiting them. Bella was recognized 
th special respect by his excellency. As they pro- 
dded on their journey she told Herr Sonnenkamp that 
was as good as certain, that the daughter of the 
althy iivine count would marry the sick son of the 
ight marshal. 

The day was bright, and scarcely a breath moved 
the vessel sped rapidly along. Roland repeatedly 
Td the "whispered communication conveyed to some 
ih fellow-traveller — "That is the rich American, 
o has ten millions of dollars." 
L special table was prepared on deck for Sonnen- 
ip's party; and Joseph adorned it with flowers 
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and glittering wine-coolers; Sonnenkamp*s servants, 
in their coffee-coloured livery, waited on the company. 
At dinner, Roland said, in an inquiring tone — " Father, 
people say you have ten millions of money." 

" People have not counted my money," replied Son- 
nenkamp, smiling — " at any rate, we shall always have 
enough to be able to order a dinner like to-day." 

As the boy did not seem satisfied with this reply, 
Sonnenkamp added — ^"My son, one is only rich by 
comparison." 

"Note the expression — only rich by comparison," 
repeated Prancken. "It is a significant expression, 
quite classical." 

In spite of his contempt of men, Sonnenkamp 
listened with pleasure when a special stress was laid 
upon any remark he made. 

" Oh ! travelling is so pleasant and merry — ^if only 
Eric were with us !" exclaimed Roland. 

No one answered. The boy seemed altogether very 
talkative, and when the champagne was opened, and 
Bella drank to Manna's health, he said to Prancken — 

" You are to marry Manna." 

The ladies looked smiling at the two gentlemen. 

Roland became more and more the central point of 
conversation and of jest \ he became more and more 
talkative, and was made more and more wild ; at last 
he complied with Prancken's request, and imitated 
Herr Knopf. He stroked his hkir back, took snuff 
from his left hand, which he held as a snuff-box, and 
kept knocking the box ; he assumed another voice and 
another face, and in a stiff, wooden manner, he de- 
claimed the fourth conjugation, and explained, in a 
jumble, the Pythagorean precepts, and all sorts of 
heterogeneous subjects. 
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" Can you imitate Herr Doumay, also V asked 
Prancken. 

Boland was silent ; his features stijSened, as if he 
had seen a monster ; he became suddenly sobered, and 
looked at Prancken furiously ; he said — " I will never 
imitate Herr Knopf again — ^never." 

The boy, who had been over-excited with wine and 
talk, now became silent, and soon afterwards disap- 
peared, so the servants had to look for him. They 
found him on the fore-deck, with his dog, and big 
bears stood in his eyes ; he allowed himself quietly to 
be brought back to his party, but he was silent, and 
remained so. 

The vessel glided on, the vineyards sparkled in the 
flittering mid-day sun, and soon the news passed from 
)ne to another — " Two stations more, and we are at 
he convent." 

Koland went back to his dog, and said — ^"Griflin, 
ow we are coming to Manna. Be merry !" 

It was still noon when they landed among the 
'^eeping willows on the shore, and entered the re- 
eshing coolness of the park which surrounded the 
)nvent. The servants had remained in a large hotel 
1 the opposite side. Sonnenkamp had announced 
LS arrival beforehand, but there was no one there 
aiting for him. " Manna not here V he exclaimed, 

he reached the shore, and a fierce expression, which 
( generally managed to conceal, appeared in his coun- 
aance. 

Frau Ceres only turned her head quietly towards 
oa, and he was gentle and soft. " If only the dear 
ild is not ill," he added, in a voice which would have 
ited some penitent recluse. 
They livent to the convent ; it was closed ; only the 

VOL. I. 21 
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church was open, and here, while the bright sunshine^ 
was sparkling without, was a nun, with her face* 
veiled, engaged in prayer. The visitors, who had 
stood at the entrance, retired silently, and rang at the 
convent gate, which was opened by the porteress. 

Sonnenkamp said he wished to speak with Fraulein 
Hermanna Sonnenkamp, and asked at the same time 
if she were well ; the porteress replied that Ma>nna 
was quite well, and that if she were now speaking to 
her parents, the Lady Superior requested that they 
would come into the parlour. Sonnenkamp begged 
Bella, Prancken, and Fraulein Perini to wait in the 
garden; he wished that Roland also should remain 
with them, but the boy said — " No, I will go with you." 

His mother seized his hand, and- now, for the first 
time, spoke — ^^ Yes, yes, you will remain with me." 

The parents and Roland entered the apartment of 
the Lady Superior, who received them with kindness 
and nobleness of demeanour. She requested a sister, 
who happened to be with her, to leave them now 
alone, and then she begged her visitors to sit down. It 
was cool and pleasant in the large room, which was 
hung with pictures of the saints, painted on gold 
gi'ound. 

"What is the matter with our daughter? We 
thought she would be expecting us," said Sonnenkamp 
at last, recovering breath. 

" Your child — ^whom we must also call our child, for 
we love her no less than you do — ^is quite well ; she is 
generally always gentle and patient, but occasionally 
she is indescribably self-wiUed — ^in fact, almost ob- 
stinate." 

A quiet glance from Sonnenkamp's eye met liis 
wife, but she looked at him, and her upper lip slightly 
quivered. 
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The Lady Superior continued, calmly — " Our good 
Manna will not see her parents until they promise her 
heforehand that she shall spend the winter with us in 
the convent ; she maintains that she does not feel her- 
self strong enough at present to enter the world." 

" And you have allowed her this condition T asked 
Sonnenkamp, passing his left hand through his white 
necktie, and loosening it. 

"We have allowed her nothing. You are her 
parents — ^you have absolute authority over your child." 

" Yes, of course," stammered Sonnenkamp — " yes, of 
course, if one instils ideas into her , . • but, excuse me, 
I have interrupted you." 

*' Not at all. I have said all ; it is for you to decide 
whether you willmllow the condition ; you have full 
parental authority. I will call a sister, who will con- 
duct you to Manna's cell; it is not locked. I have 
only announced the wish of your child, now you must 
act as you choose." 

" Yes, that I will, and not an hour longer shall she 
remain here 1" 

"If her mother also may be allowed to speak," 
began Frau Ceres. Sonnenkamp looked at her as if a 
dumb tool had suddenly begun to speak, and Frau 
Ceres did not address him, but the Lady Superior — 
" I, as her mother, declare that we place no restraint 
on her — I allow her this condition." 

Sonnenkamp rose quickly ; he grasped convulsively 
the back of the chair; some violent feeling was at 
work in him ; but, in a most courteous tone, he said — 

" Roland, go now to Herr von Prancken." 

Roland was to leave the convent; his heart beat. 
Up there was his sister — ^what was to happen to her ? 
Why might he not go to her, embrace her, kiss her, 

21—2 
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and let down her black hair, as he used to do ? He 
went outside, but he did not go to Prancken; he 
passed into the open church. There, according to 
religious custom, he knelt down, but the wish for 
peace was the one thought that floated through his 
mind. He looked up, and saw the large picture of the 
saint in the church — and, strange to say, the picture 
resembled Eric. For a long time the boy gazed at it ; 
at length he rested his head in his hands, and — ^happy 
youth ! — ^he fell asleep. 

The parents went into Manna's celL Manna met 
them with calmness. She held out her hand to her 
father : her hand trembled as she felt' the ring on her 
father's thumb. Then she threw herself on. her 
mother's breast, and kissed her. • 

" Forgive me," she cried — " forgive me ! Don't 
think me unchild-like, but I must — ^no, I will I 
thank you for having granted my request." 

" Yes, of course, we place no restraint on you," said 
her mother, and Sonnenkamp, who had not yet agreed, 
was obliged to comply. 

Manna's countenance brightened; she was pleased 
to see her parents look so well, and she told them that 
she daily prayed for them, and that heaven heard her 
prayer. Manna had a tone of voice which seemed to 
touch Sonnenkamp so much, that he put his hand to 
his heart. When Manna inquired after Roland, Son- 
nenkamp said, in a manner as if he were talking to a 
sick person who had only just recovered, that Boland 
was in the park, and that she must come down with 
them and see the ladies and Heir von Prancken. As 
her father uttered this name, a slight shudder passed 
through Manna, but quickly composing herself, she 
said — 
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" I will see no one but you and Roland." 

A sister was sent for Boland. Meanwhile Manna 
declared that according to the law she must return for 
one year into the world, and then — she hesitated a 
moment — ^if her present determination held good, she 
would take the veil 

" I cannot comprehend it ! I cannot suffer it !" ex- 
claimed Spnnenkamp. "Ceres, protest to her once 
more, that the words you spoke about me were only 
dictated by anger." 

Frau Ceres was silent, and Manna begged her father 
to be calmer, for that here in the convent no one spoke 
so loud. 

Boland, for whom they had been long seeking, started 
up and staggered back when he suddenly found himself 
awakened in the church by a figure in black. He was 
brought to Manna. He embraced his sister with 
warmth, but he could not speak for violence of feeling. 

" Don't be so impetuous !" said the girl, soothingly. 
" Why, what a vigorous fellow you have grown !" 

" And you so tall ! Oh ! come home ! It is so beau- 
tiful at home. Don't the nuns call themselves sisters ? 
But no one can be a sister to you except me. Come 
home with us 1" 

In a medley, sometimes of St. Antony, sometimes 
of Eric, Roland told her what an excellent man he had 
as a tutor and Mend, and when Manna explained to 
him that she was not returning home before the fol- 
lowing spring, Roland replied, " You can picture Herr 
Doumay to yourself quite well. When you go to 
church look at St. Antony; Herr Doumay looks just 
like that — just as good. But he can be strict, too ; he 
has been an officer of artillery." 

Her father declared and her mother assented, that 
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Manna should, unhindered, be allowed to return to the 
convent, but they would like her to go with them to 
the baths in a few days. But Manna was not to be 
induced to agree to this proposal. The strange and 
heart-piercing tone of her voice had in it something 
overcoming, and when she now said how she hoped to 
see her way clearly and to hold her groimd, tears stood 
in her mother's eyes. But her father gazed at her with 
wonder ; nevertheless, he scarcely saw his child, and 
scarcely knew where he was. 

He also had once left his father. He heard a voice 
which he had heard many many years before, and as he 
now gazed, he saw not his child nor those around him ; 
he saw nothing but a neglected grave in the churchyard 
of a Polish village. He passed his broad hand across 
his face, and as if waking from a dream, he looked up 
and heard his child repeating, " I will hold my ground.'* 

He now renewed his request that Manna would go 
into the park and see her friends, and that she ought 
not to offend them ; but Manna persisted in not leaving 
her cell. 

She had asked a sister to fetch Little Homebird ; 
the child came, and looked with surprise at the 
strangers. Manna showed her belongings to the child, 
who clung close to Boland, and said, " I like you ! I 
like you." 

She was as confiding to Boland as if she had always 
played with him. 

" Are you also my brother T asked the child. 

The parents and Boland quitted the cell, and left 
Manna with the little girl. As they went down-stairs 
Sonnenkamp cast a side-glance at his wife, and his look 
said, " You have done this for me ! you have alienated 
my child from me." 
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Fran Ceres only shrugged her shoulders. Roland 
istared at her ; here was something which he could not 
explain. 

The parents and the boy went into the park. With 
great unconstraint Sonnenkamp informed them that he 
had allowed his daughter to remain in the convent tiU 
Easter, in order that her education might not be in- 
terrupted. Prancken cast a strange glance at Sonnen- 
kamp. 

Evening was coming on ; as they got into the boat, 
Eroland called out loudly, " Good night. Manna !" 

Manna heard the caU; she had watched them as they 
left, then she threw herself on her knees, and prayed 
for some time. 

When they reached the opposite shore, they heard 
the chorus of girls' voices in the convent. 

" That may sound beautiful to those who have no 
jchild among them," said Sonnenkamp to himself. 

There was a hurry and bustle in the large hotel, as 
if a prince with his retinue had arrived, for Sonnen- 
kamp delighted at times in making a display of his 
wealth. The large garden was festively illuminated ; 
Manna saw it from the window, and covered her eyes 
with both her hands. 



CHAPTER II. 

ERIC was alone at the villa. He drew in freely 
the stillness, and repose, and silence, with the 
sense of one who, after many days and nights on the 
roaring steam-engine, comes suddenly into some sileni 
wood, or lies deeply at the bottom of the river, with 
the cool waves rushing lightly over him ; he neither 
read nor wrote, he wanted only perfect repose. 

It was not till the following day that, in accordance 
with Qodwig's invitation, he intended to go to Wolfs- 
garten. The liberty of living one whole day with 
closed lips and of venturing to be alone, was as wel- 
come to him as if now for the first time he were re- 
leased from the captivity of service. Once he thought 
to himself that Clodwig would expect him, but half 
aloud he said, " I cannot ! — ^I may not !" 

He longed to live to himself, just for one day not to 
hear a word, not to speak to any one, to be mute and 
solitary, independent, and alone. For a moment he 
thought of writing to his mother; but this, too, he 
gave up. No one should demand anything from him, 
he would have himself alone. His constant thought 
for others, his endeavours for them, his love for them, 
felt to him like some pain or sickness, and in the very 
depth of his soul, he longed for solitude. Only one^ 
day would he be an egotist and live in absolute repose; 
no book, no circumstance, no desire, and no eflbrt should 
rob him of this sense of solitude. 
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He lay under a large beech tree in the park, and 
dreamed the day away. 

There is a soft and exquisite thrill of existence and 
feeling, apart from all definite thought and will, which 
is perhaps most deeply realized by the restless and 
anxious thinker. 

In the midst of his dreams and thoughts sleep came 
over him, and when he woke again he was fresh and 
revived. 

It was a day and an hour, in which everything that 
is past and present, and everything dreamed of or 
wrought out by man, looks freshly illumined and lu- 
minous of itself; all riddles seem solved, all is peace, 
eternity, and unity. 

Eric went into the park and round the house, and 
saw everything under a fresh aspect ; he had forgotten 
everything, had set everything aside, now he looked at 
it again as a refreshed, invigorated being. It is well 
that the world stands stiU and is always ready, when 
we return to it from our dream of forgetfulness. 

A whole day elapsed, and Eric had neither read nor 
written a single letter. On the following morning he 
was riding on the road to Clodwig. Scarcely had he 
started a quarter of an hour than a boy called to him, 
and handed him a note. He read it, turned back, and 
rode cheerfully to the village. 

Merrily travel the multitudes up and down the 
river, in the bright summer days ; everything is glitter- 
ing in the sunUght, and is fuU of happiness. Who- 
ever thinks how much sorrow, how much distress^ 
anxiety, and care dwell in those houses. See, yonder, 
in that village in the highland, forming such a pretty 
object from the river, and sending to us, every now and 
then, sound of bells, a poor village schoolmaster is 
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walking from the church to the school-house with an 
air of painful depression. To-day, however, his coun- 
tenance brightens, for in front of the school-house 
stands a well-known friend, who holds out his hand to 
him. 

"You here? Herr Knopf?" exclaims the school- 
master. 

" The republic of the United States has given me a 
free day to-day. You see an independent man before 
you. Ah, dear Fassbender, I was really bom to be 
a teacher of girls ; I assure you, before the deluge, girls 
were considered as the flower of our planet." 

Ejiopf told his colleague how happy he was to have 
a lively and thoroughly intelligent American child as 
his pupU ; his ugly face assumed a perfectly different 
expression as he spoke. Knopf had indeed an ugly 
face. Everything was knobby — ^his nose, his mouth, 
his forehead, even his eyebrows which projected over 
his pale blue eyes, especially when he took off his 
spectacles, as he now did. Now, however, when he 
«poke of his pupU, a light passed over his face and made 
it seem almost beautiful. Knopf had come here in 
order to give some hints to Roland's present tutor, with 
regard to the character of his pupU and the best manner 
of going on with him. He had started on his travels 
early before sunrise. He felt, however, that he could 
not go to the villa, and therefore he would appoint the 
new tutor to meet him here, and he begged for a boy 
to take a note to Captain Doumay. 

The children assembled by degrees and welcomed 
Herr Knopf, whom they had known formerly. One 
curly-headed boy was happy enough, instead of being 
obliged to sit at school, to be sent with the note to 
Villa Eden. Knopf knew of a beautiful place behind 
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the village on the summit of the hill and beneath a 
lime tree : thither he strolled, laid himself down under 
the tree and revelled in the exquisite view before him. 

" I love to lie on grassy mound, and hear the flute- 
notes' distant sound," he said to himself half aloud ; and 
as in our steam-roaring age, the notes of a flute are 
rarely heard, he determined to realize for himself the 
words of the poet. He screwed his stick, which was 
constructed as a flute, into the right condition, and 
played the air of Konradin Kreutzer, arranged to 
Uhland's song. He took almost more pleasure in the 
idea that others heard it in the distance than that he 
enjoyed it himself. 

Not a vessel passed up or down the river, to which 
he did not wave a white handkerchief— suppose they 
were strangers, what did it matter? He had given 
them a signal that he was happy up there ; and they 
must be the same on their voyage below. His signal 
might tell them so. 

Knopf deserves that we should become better acquain- 
ted with him. The son of a poor schoolmaster, he had 
worked his way with great diflBlculty through the uni- 
versity studies, and had passed his examination, but a 
great misfortime had then befellen him. On the first 
day of his noviciate he had been drummed out by the 
boys, and the more he begged them to be quiet, the 
wilder grew the boys, and the more angry he became, 
the more insolently they derided him. The doctor 
came to his assistance, but scarcely had he quitted the 
school-room, than the noise and drumming began again. 
Knopf was allowed to pass his noviciate in a remote 
town, but some invisible power must have spread abroad 
his misfortune ; for soon after he had begun to give in- 
struction, he was drummed out here also. And he then 
entirely renounced public instruction. 
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Knopf was a great favourite in the capital as a teacher 
of girls. Owing to his ugliness, mothers could allow 
him to give instruction to their daughters without 
supervision and free from all anxiety that the half- 
grown girls might fall in love with him. At the same 
time he was a temporary tutor for boys. No master 
ever lost so many pupils as he did, for boys were rarely 
placed under his tuition, till they were ill. 

Knopf had been a great deal at various baths. 
When parents could not accompany children to a 
bathing-place, Knopf was entrusted with them; he 
was teacher and nurse in one. For some time he had 
cherished a plan to establish an institution for the 
nursing of sick children, in some iodine neighbourhood, 
for iodine is the watchword of the cultivated, i.e. the 
wealthy world. 

Emil Kjaopf was one of the most useful of men ; he 
was proud of never having advertised in public papers, 
for he was always recommended from mouth to mouth 
and for the most part by beautiful mouths ; one mother 
would extol him to another, and the fathers would 
smUe and say : " Yes, Herr Kiiopf is a very consci- 
entious teacher." 

If he was in a house where smoking was not liked,, 
he would buy roasted coffee-berries and that would 
satisfy him. Knopf enjoyed taking snuff, but he only 
did so when he was alone. Yet there was no reason 
after all why he seemed destined to be always only a 
makeshift, a sort of nurse-schoolmaster for a few weeks. 
Until the distress and the sickness were over, Knopf 
was taken into the house, he was then dismissed with 
a few polite and hearty words — still he was dismissed. 

Fourteen half-years — Knopf always counted by half- 
years, and therefore we must do the same when speak- 
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ing of him — ^he resided in the capital, and during this 
time he always intended to procure a greater quantity 
of a kind of cigar which he liked, but he never did so. 
For fourteen half-years he smoked from week to week 
always trial cigars, and afeked constantly what they 
cost the thousand, but never accomplished the purchase. 

Knopf was by nature an awkward man, but he 
trained himself and became so good both in swimming 
and gymnastics, that for a long time he acted as a sub- 
stitute for the gymnastic master. Two places where 
he had been in the country and in which it was diffi- 
cult to get a piano-forte tuner, had induced him to learn 
tuning also. He used his art, however, only for the 
benefit of the house in which he was residing. Many 
asserted that he could also knit and sew, but this was 
most decidedly slander. He understood certainly mar- 
vellously well how to dam stockings, but no one had 
ever seen him at the task ; he always did it secretly. 
Knopf had come to Herr Sonnenkamp also as a tempo- 
rary substitute; however a longer sojourn seemed allotted 
to him there, and a future free from care. Knopf had an 
enthusiastic afiFection for Roland, and although the boy 
learned really nothing from him, he would often say to 
Master Fassbender, to whom he had attached himself: 
" The gods have learned nothing either. Who can say 
who was Apollo's music-master, or from what head-butler 
Ganymede learned to taste the wine ? Noble natures 
possess everything in themselves and need not to learn. 
We are only cripples with aU our learning, we allow our- 
selves to be enclosed by the tyranny of the four facul- 
ties, but life is no geometrical square afber all." 

Such is our friend Kjiopf, and ^* our friend Klnopf " is 
his title in the best houses of the country. Knopf had 
just ceased playing with his flute; he was now sitting 
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with Ills pocket-book on his knee, sometimes looking ai> 
the view, sometimes writing down a few hasty words, 
presently he took the pencil between his teeth and 
seemed lost in reflection. For in the distance a glimpse 
was caught of the road which led from the village near 
the Villa to the neighbouring hamlet. Knopf now saw 
a horseman riding along it. He quickly transformed 
his flute into a walking-stick, put his pocket-book 
aside, and hastened down across the vineyards into the 
high-road. 

" Yes, the man who sits his horse so well, is the right 
tutor for him," said Knopf. He took off his hat while 
still a long way off; the horseman nodded to him. 

The horseman approached, he was soon by Knopfs 
side. The latter looked with astonishment at the man, 
he could not utter a word ; Eric however said : " Have 
I the honour to see before me, my colleague, Herr 
Knopf r 

" I am he." 

Eric quickly sprang from his saddle and held out his 
hand. " T thank you," he said. And at every word he 
spoke, and at the tone of his voice, Knopfs face grew 
brighter, and his whole countenance exhibited still 
more elevations and depressions, as Eric continued: 
" It was my intention to pay you a visit soon. I did 
not, however, wish to do so, until my own opinions 
were thoroughly established." 

" Very just," replied Knopf, " the opinion gained from 
others is prejudice." 

Knopf looked at Eric with more and more admira- 
tion, and said — ^it sounded like some avowal of love — 
" I am glad you are a handsome man. Yes, you may 
smile and shake your head, that has its weight in this 
house, and especially with Roland." 
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Eric laid his hand on Kncfpf s shoulder, walked with 
him to the village and told him that he might have 
visited him at the Villa, and that if he wished ta 
avoid the family, he would have found him quite alone, 
as they had gone vnth Herr von Prancken to the 
convent to fetch Manna. 

" Ah, that poor girl !" exclaimed Knopf. " I can truly 
say, I have had more than fifty pupUs, splendid, good 
girls, and not half of them, no, nor one-third have 
married as one might have wished." 

Eric put up his horse at the village inn, and Knopf 
then took him to the lime-tree on the top of the hill, 
and there they talked of Roland ; and for the first 
time Eric heard a correct opinion of him. 

" I must tell you," exclaimed Knopf, " like a child, 
" my last observation and my last sorrow. You are 
not in a hurry, are you ? I must honestly confess to* 
you, nothing vexes me so much in the present day, as. 
the hurry that people always exhibit." 

Eric pacified him, and said that the whole day 
was at their disposal, and begged him to begin hia 
story. 

" When I was coming over the hiU this morning, up 
there yonder by the chapel, I fell into a melancholy 
mood. The dew was fresh on the grass, the birds 
were singing undisturbed, heedless of the sound of 
the matin bell of the chapel above, and equally so 
of the ringing at the railway station there below. 
Stay, I did not mean to tell you that," he said, laying 
his hand on his pocket-book, in which there was, of 
course, a poem to this purport — " Well, I went along 
through the wood, and I heard children's voices, clear 
and gladsome, softly soothing. And down the hill 
came a beautiful girl — excuse me, I have only since 
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seen that she was beautiful — ^I had taken off my 
spectacles in the green wood, so I now put them on and 
saw, in the first place, her beautiful, plump, and white 
hands. The girl observed me and seemed frightened 
and grasped her brother's hand, a boy of about thirteen 
years old, and two younger ones were at her side. I 
went past them and greeted them, the girl returned my 
greeting softly, but the boys said aloud, ' Grood morn- 
ing.' I returned to the chapel. The calmness and 
stillness up here, where no human being dwelt, every- 
thing prepared for devotion, the vessels, the pictures, 
the lights, and the venerable clerg3anan — I think it is 
not possible for a man to bend and kneel and raise his 
hands in prayer, and be a hypocrite. The lowest 
criminal in the prison-house would be an angel com- 
pared with such a man. The sermon itself was indeed 
but milk and water. But would you believe it ? I 
had reaUy had a fancy to see the girl again, and I was 
ashamed of myself for having come into the temple 
with such a purpose, so I crept lightly away on my toes. 
And then my great misery came over me." 

" What do you mean V 

" The misery of our liberty came upon me. There 
goes this girl with her three younger brothers early in 
the morning through the wood, and they wander to- 
wards the little chapel where the bell summons them. 
Think if these four people had had no object for their 
morning walk, no beautiful certain object, what would 
it have been ? A walk in the open air, nothing more ! 
In the open air — and what is that ? It is nothing; 
nowhere. But to enter into a temple where the organ 
is sounding and holy songs are being sung, must refresh 
the young souls and give them a higher mental cordial 
to carry home with them from their morning walk. 
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And up there, there is divine service whether men 
come or no, nothing is adapted to the special character 
of a congregation, or to a definite stage of culture. It 
goes on like nature herself, unconcerned whether it is 
received; he who comes may take part in it; no 
one asks, no one needs to know, from whence he is. 
Our life is not to be merely a walk in the open air, 
but a walk towards a fixed, certain home, the goal 
of human aspiration. Oh ! if I could only grasp this, 
and millions of thirsty souls with me ! And there is 
Roland ! Whither can you lead him ? Into the open 
air. But what is he to do thfere ? What will he find 
there ? What will fetter him, what will allure him ? 
There is the point, there is the difficult riddle. Re- 
ligion, the moral fortress, whither we lead the rich 
youth, has no walls, no roof, no image, no song, no 
consecrating words — ^there lies the difficulty." 

" I hope," said Eric, as he took the man's hand, " it 
may be assigned to us to give a man a support within 
himself, without resting on aught given him from 
without. We both have this support, have we not T 

" I believe so, or rather, I know it," cried Knopf, en- 
thusiastically. "Here we are, sitting up here, and 
looking into the distance to see if any token comes, 
any word pervading or reviving our whole being; it 
does not come from without, it is within us." 

Eric then begged Knopf to tell him of his present 
pupil. Knopf told him that in the new world the child 
had lived entirely within the magic circle of Grimm's 
fairy tales, and it was strange that he could not find 
out whether it was merely imagination or whether it 
vras reality, but on her journey an incident had oc- 
curred to the child, which sounded like a fairy tale. 
" The child's name is Lilian," said Knopf, " and she 
VOL. I. 22 
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received a lily of the valley from an apparition in the 
wood, who did not know her name. It was trans- 
formed in that fair little head into a wonderful fairy 
tale, for the child is for ever asserting that she has seen 
the prince of the wood." 

" You are a poet in secret," said Eric. 

Involuntarily Knopf put his hand to his waistcoat 
pocket, where his pocket-book was concealed, as if Eric 
had taken it out. 

" I aUow myself sometimes to fashion a verse or two, 
but be quiet, I have never yet tormented the ear of 
another with them." 

Eric felt a hearty affection for this profoundly en- 
thusiastic being ; they talked together for some time, 
and then bidding a hearty farewell to Kjnopf, he rode 
homewards. 

When he came within sight of the villa, he wondered 
what sort of life it would be there now, if the daugh- 
ter of the house had returned from the convent. The 
carriages were a;lready there, and Herr Sonnenkamp 
expressed his astonishment that Eric had not had the 
politeness to remain at home, or to remember the hour 
of their arrival. The sense of servitude came over 
Eric anew; he went to Roland, who embraced him 
with warmth, and told him a jumbled story of the 
events of their visit, and how Bella on their way back 
had got out at the water-cure establishment, because 
she had received a dispatch from Count Clodwig, who 
was waiting for her there. At last, however, he said, 
" What do all the rest concern us ? You are also in 
the convent, and I have told Manna so ; you look just 
like St. Anthony in the convent church. Yes, you 
may laugh ! If he were to laugh, he would laugh just 
like you, for he looks just as you are looking at me 
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now. Maima has told me the legend The saint had 
prayed to heaven, and there in his solitude the holy 
child was placed in his arms, and he is looking at it 
piously and lovingly." 

Roland's countenance glowed, he was full of feverish 
excitement, and Eric had difficulty in bringing him 
back to a uniform state of feeling. But what he found 
difficult to do, the dogs did ; once with his dogs, Ro- 
land was again the self-forgetful boy. 

Eric and Roland lived together in the turret rooms, 
as if they had moved into a new place of abode, and 
were entirely by themselves ; they heard no sound 
from the world of man, only the song of the birds on 
the trees, and the chimes of the churches in the moun- 
tain villages. 

Their work was regular and settled; until noon 
they knew nothing of what was going on in the house, 
and Roland lived almost entirely with his thoughts 
fixed on Benjamin Franklin. 

Prancken came almost daily for a short time, and 
when he stayed to dinner he spoke a good deal of the 
prince of the church ; he never called the bishop any- 
thing else. A second court life seemed to have opened 
before him, and this court had about it something con- 
secrated and regulated in itself, and needed no knight- 
marshal. Herr Sonnenkamp always enquired with a 
good deal of interest respecting every circumstance at 
the episcopal court. Frau Ceres was perfectly indif- 
ferent when she had heard that there were no court- 
balls there, and altogether no ladies visible, except, 
perhaps, a few venerable sisters. 

The days were quiet; trees from southern climes 
gave forth their fragrance, and bloomed with those of 
the soil, but the quiet days were measured, for packing 

22—2 
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and preparing were going on in the house. Lutz was 
the regent, and large boxes had been aJreaxiy de- 
spatched. 

It was a rainy morning, and Eric and Roland were 
sitting together, reading as usual the Life of Franklin, 
Eric found Roland inatt-entive, for the boy looked jfre- 
quently towards the door. 

At length there was a knock, and Sonnenkamp, who 
hitherto had never disturbed the morning's work, en- 
tered. He expressed his pleasure that Roland's edu- 
cation was now so regular, and hoped that it would 
only suffer a short interruption from the journey, as 
on their arrival at Vichy it would be continued again. 

Eric enquired what was meant about Vichy, and he 
heard that the whole family, with all the men and 
women servants, were going to Vichy to take the baths, 
and from thence to the sea, at Biarritz. Eric stated 
that he could not accompany them to the baths. 

" You cannot accompany us — ^why not T 

" I am sorry to be obliged to carry on this discussion 
before Roland, but I think he is mature enough to un- 
derstand the matter. I am convinced that no serious 
study can be carried on in an elegant watering-place, 
or at Biarritz afterwards." 

Sonnenkamp looked with astonishment at Eric, and 
Roland gazed at him imploringly. Sonnenkamp did 
not seem to trust his own composure in replying at 
once to the tutor in the manner necessary ; he there- 
fore said, in an easy tone, that the matter could be dis- 
cussed in the evening. In a half jeering manner, he 
added an apology for not having communicated his 
summer plans to Eric before they left the university 
town. 

Eric was left alone with Roland; the boy sat with 
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his eyes fixed on the ground. Eric did not speak for 
jsome time, for he said to himself, now comes the first 
decisive point, now the test is to be made. 

"Do you imderstand my reasons," he asked, at 
length, " why I cannot and will not continue our work 
and this our joint life at a place of amusement T 

" I do not understand," said the boy, defyingly. 

" Shall I explain them to you V 

" It is not necessary," replied the boy, angrily. 

Eric did not answer, and the silence allowed Boland 
to perceive how he had behaved; but there was a 
struggle in his young mind, and a feeling of revolt 
against slavery. Another spirit found utterance, for 
Roland asked, " Have I not been industrious and obe- 
dient r 

"As you ought to be." 

" Do I not then deserve a pleasure T 

" No. The exercise of duty is not paid, and cer- 
tainly not by pleasure." 

Again there was a long silence. Roland's counte- 
nance was unmoved, and undried tears stood in his 
•eyes. Eric asked, 

" Is there any good thing in the world which I would 
not give you V 

" Yes, but '' 

" Now, but what ? Go on." 

" I don't know. But — ^but— do it for my sake and 
^o with us ; I could not be happy, if you were not 
with us, I there and you here alone." 

" You could travel without me ?" 

" I will not, you shall comje with us 1" The boy 
sprang up and threw himself on Eric's neck. 

" I tell you most decidedly, I shall not travel with 
you." 
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Roland let his hands drop, Eric grasped them and 
said : " You see I can turn the tables and say to you : 
do it for my sake and stay here ; but I will not do so. 
Come and look up brightly, and think how it would 
be were we both to stay here alone. Your parents 
would go to the baths, and we should await them here^ 
and learn regularly, and be more cheerful than on the 
promenade, listening to the band, or on the sea shore. 
Look here, Roland, I have never yet seen the sea, and 
I renounce the pleasure for the sake of duty, and do 
you know what your duty is ?" 

" Oh ! Duty can travel with us," exclaimed the boy, 
laughing in the midst of his tears. Eric laughed too, 
but he said : " This duty cannot travel with you. You 
have all your life had diversions enough. Come, be 
my dear companion. Trust me to see what you cannot 
yet see." 

" Yes, I trust you. But it is so beautiful, you cannot 
imagine it at all, and I will shew it all to you." 

Suddenly it occurred to him thd.t he had compelled 
Eric to remain with him, and that he had compelled 
his father to give him Eric, and now he was wishing to 
leave him. Still there was the allurement of friends, 
and music, and merry excursions. The boy stood up 
and seemed not to know what he ought to do. Eric 
went to his father and told him that he considered it 
destructive to Roland to disturb everything, now that 
he had voluntarily fettered himself and had begun 
welL He declared that sorry as he should be to d» 
so, he must leave the house if Roland went with them 
to the baths. He had not told Roland this, as it was 
bad for him to think of being released from his con- 
trol. Sonnenkamp found a subterfiige, he told Roland 
that he had only wished to test his steadfastness, and 
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that he was glad he had endured the trial ; that he 
had hoped that Boland would make the proposal to 
remain behind with Eric, and he granted it. On the 
following day the parents set out. Eric and Boland 
drove with them to the railway station, and just as 
the signal for the arrival of the train was given, Son- 
nenkamp took his son aside and whispered ; " Boy, if 
it is too hard on you, jump into the carriage and leave 
the doctor alone. Believe me, he will not run away 
from you, there is a golden whistle, which has an 
alluring sound. Be spirited, boy." 

" Father, does this belong to the trial which you are 
making with me T 

"You are a brave boy," replied Sonnenkamp, sur- 
prised and touched. The train came rushing in. A 
great number of black boxes covered with brass nails 
were put in, and Joseph and Lutz^ shewed themselves 
to be expert travellers. Small boxes, bottles, and rolls 
of wraps were placed in the firat class caxriage into 
which Sonnenkamp, Frau Ceres, and Fraulein Perini 
took their seats. Once more Boland was kissed, and 
Sonnenkamp whispered something to him as he did so: 
The train rolled away ; Eric and Boland stood alone 
on the platform. They drove silently back to the 
villa. Boland looked pale, every drop of blood had 
gone from his face. They reached the villa ; all was 
silent and empty. Boland took Eric's hand, and said : 
" Now we two are alone in the world." 

Bella, Clodwig, and Prancken, the Major, and the 
Sheriff with his wife and daughter had all gone to the 
baths. The Doctor alone had remained at his post, 
and he was now alone, for his wife had gone to her 
daughter and grandchildren. Before Eric had known 
of Sonnenkamp's journey, he had resolved to decline 
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at once every divei'sion and all extensive acquaintance ; 
he wished to devote himself exclusively, and with all 
his power, to Roland. And so they were inseparably 
together from morning till evening. 

Elements without number enter into the growth of 
things, impelling it, forming it, and filling it; man 
directs and guides that which is forming within him — 
but the transforming power belongs not to him. They 
went on reading Franklin's life ; Roland was to see a 
whole man. The political work into which Franklin 
gradually entered, was not very intelligible to the boy, 
but it was good for him to gain an idea of such ex- 
tended activity, and no one can conjecture how far even 
that which is but partly understood takes its hold of a 
young mind. The white house at Washington appeared 
in Roland's imagination like the acropolis at Athens 
or the capitol in Rome. 

As they came to the founding of the American 
republic and the establishment of the constitution, it 
was difficult to fix the young boy's attention, but he 
was obliged to hold his ground. Eric selected passages 
from ''Bancroft's History of America," to give him a 
more thorough acquaintance with the subject. At the 
same time they were reading the life of Croesus in 
" Plutarch's Lives," and the " Song of Hiawatha," by 
Longfellow. The eflfect produced by this poem, re- 
pressed for a time everything else. The new world 
here appeared in its heroic age, and Indian life had its 
romance. The poem seems like some great national 
epos, written not by a single man. but by the combined 
mind of the people. 

" Do you think that negros are human beings like 
us ?" asked Roland. 

" Undoutbedly ; they have language like us and can 
think as we do." 
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** I have heard that they can't learn mathematics/' 
interposed Eoland. 

Eric did not enter further into the discussion ; he 
did not wish to cast any shadow on Boland's father, 
who had possessed large plantations which were culti- 
vated by slaves ; it was enough to have excited ques- 
tions in the boy's mind. 

Thus a moral and intellectual ground-work was laid 
in the mind of his pupil. 

One evening they were sitting at the castle, the sun 
had ahready gone down, but the hills were still rosy with 
the glow of evening, and the viUage with its blue slate 
roofs looked misty in the evening light, as if floating 
in a dream, when Boland said : '* I should like to know 
how it is in America. There are no castles like this 
there." 

Eric repeated Goethe's verse : 

" America^ for thee 'tis best 
Than in our own old land. 
In thee no ruined castles rest, 
No basalt structures stand. 
Thou hast no shattered glories, 
In this thy present life, 
No useless memories 
Of fruitless strife. 
Make use of this thy day ! 
And when thy children write. 
May a good fate keep, far away 
All tale of robber, ghost, or knight.'* 

Roland copied the lines. On many a quiet walk 
Eric repeated him verses of Goethe, verses in which it 
seems as if not a man, but Nature herself, had found 
expression in words. 

Goethe's enlightening mind was now associated with 
Benjamin Franklin, and his sober, calm reflections with 
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Hiawatha, and Ctcbsus. On suitable occasions Erie 
also brought before his pupil the classic poets of 
antiquity. Thus they lived in constant intercourse 
with the best that the human mind has ever produced. 

Who can say what forms and fashions a human 
mind ? Who can say what of all that which Eric nur- 
tured in Roland, blossomed and flourished at any given 
hour or day? 

And while the days were full of intellectual anima- 
tion, on the quiet evenings Roland and Eric went to- 
gether up the mountain paths, and feasted the eye on 
the moon-lit landscape, where on one side the hills- 
cast their shadow, and in sharp contrast the moonlighi 
rested on the vineyards and shone on the river. A 
breath of calm bliss lay over the scene, and the twa 
friends drank it in, silently walking on and rarely 
speaking a word. These were hours of true blessing, 
when the mind desires nothing but to breathe and see 
and dream with open eyes, conscious of nature's fulness, 
and of the calm influence of her power. The vinestock 
absorbs from the soil and from the air, and in hours like 
these the mind ripens, developing the powers within 
and imbibing fresh vigour from without. 

It was the height of the summer ; cold, windy, and 
gloomy days occurred, when the growth of vegetation 
seems doubtful, and yet we feel that the summer cannot 
be at an end, and that it must be warm again. The fresh 
shoots on the shrubs showed that the summer had 
reached its height, and that it must now soon decline. 
The forest had attained its growth for that year, the 
song of birds was hushed in it, only the unwearied 
black-cap still twittered and the magpie chattered. 

Eric, who would not sing before others, now sang to 
Roland alone. He took in hand the oratorio, which 
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was just being practised by the musical societies of the 
Rhine, explained to Roland its artistic form, and sang 
a solo part. 

Vessels gay with flags, and crowded with the singers, 
passed up the river, and at every place were greeted 
with the firing of small cannons. Roland requested 
that they should also go to the musical festival. They 
wandered now on foot along the road, which Roland 
had travelled by night. 

Roland related as they went all that had occurred to 
him. At the hedge where the wild roses had long 
ceased blooming, he paused and said half dreamily: 
" It was here I found out why roses have thorns. Do 
you know why it is V 

" Nature works upon cause not object. The rose has 
not thorns that man may be pricked by them, the but- 
terfly and bee are not hurt by these thorns, nor 
by the prickles of the thistle ; nature is not arranged 
according to the muscular condition of man." 

"Oh, no, I don't mean that," exclaimed Roland. 
" I thought that time in the early morning that the rose 
stem had thorns and the rose leaf its points that they 
might retain the dew and drink it in." 

Eric did not contradict him. They went on ; they 
reached the wood and Roland related how he had here 
fallen asleep and had had a wonderful dream. It had 
been, however, after all no dream, for the child had 
spoken English and had left her gathered flowers lying 
before him. At the edge of the wood, he shouted aloud : 
"Lilian, come ! Lilian, come 1" 

Eric did not understand what was meant, but he re- 
frained from asking Roland further ; he felt that the 
boy must have experienced strange things during that 
night and morning. 
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Eoland went into the wood, and suddenly called 
out : " Here is my purse !" 

He told him how he had suspected the ostler, and Eric 
said : " I am glad that we see the man was honest." 

" Let us go into the village where the ostler is," said 
Eoland, " I will give him all the money." 

They went into the village, but the ostler was no 
longer there, he had joined the army. Roland wrote 
his name down in his pocket-book. 

On they both went through the green country ; at 
length they reached the railway and travelled to the 
garrison town. Every house was covered with flags, 
and the whole city seemed rejoicing in the festival. 
From every place came the singers, by train and boat, 
singing as they came and greeted with welcome. 

They spent the night in the town. On the following 
morning hundreds of singers and multitudes of auditors 
assembled in the gaily decorated hall, in which the 
fruit market was usually held. Suddenly a sad rumour 
spread through the assembly ; the singers shook their 
heads and there was a restless whispering and ques- 
tioning among the auditors. 

A man of fine voice and experienced skiU, who had 
to sing a solo part, was suddenly taken ilL 

" Look here," said Roland, " there are some nuns and 
some pupils, just in the dress worn at Manna's convent. 
Oh, if Manna were here too." 

Eric said to Roland : " Stay here, I will see if I can 
be any help ; I rely on your remaining in this place." 

He went to the singers on the platform and stood by 
the conductor, talking eagerly with him. Men passed 
to and fro. Suddenly all heads were turned to- 
wards Eric, and a whispering and murmur passed 
through the assembly. Master Ferdinand^ the con- 
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ductor, struck his baton, and his countenance, which 
seemed to have a magic effect upon all, was beaming' 
with sndles. There waa a general silence, and in an 
affecting tone he said : " Our baritone is unfortunately 
taken ill, but this gentleman has offered in the most 
thankworthy manner, to undertake the solos for our 
sick friend. You wiU join with us in gratitude to him 
and readily afford him the indulgence he solicits." 

A general burst of applause was the reply. The 
choruses began and Eoland listened with intense 
interest. Then Eric rose. Every heart beat. But 
at his first note, every singer and spectator looked 
at his neighbour and nodded. It was a voice so full, 
so deep, so thrilling, that all held their breath to listen. 
When he had finished, a burst of acclamation followed 
till the very walls shook. 

Eric sat down, choruses and other solos foUowed, 
then he rose again and sang again and again, and his 
voice seemed to grow more and more powerful and to 
penetrate more and more deeply into the hearts of all. 
The choruses roared like waves of the sea, tossi n 
boldly. When Eric sang, it seemed to Roland, as if his 
friend were standing on some vessel, guiding and direct- 
ing all, and the voice sounded so akin to him and yet 
so elevated above him. The youth felt that delicious 
dreamy bliss, which music brings us, transporting us 
deeply into its own life and carrying us away with it, 
until we lose oui-selves in its delicious melancholy. 

Roland wept ; Eric's voice transported him into an 
invisible world. The choruses began again, and he 
seemed wafted into a heavenly existence. Roland 
would gladly have told his neighbour who the man 
was, for he heard the question asked on all sides and 
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conjectures raised, but still he felt a certain pride in the 
thought that no one knew him save himself alone. 
Presently his eye wandered over the spectators to the 
group of girls in blue, and one of them nodded to him. 
Yes, it was she ! It was Manna ! 

He begged the person sitting beside him to let him 
pass ; he wanted to go to his sister, he wanted to tell 
her who it was that had brought such rapture to the 
hearts of alL But he was refused with vehemence, and 
those around abused the impudent youth, who was so 
restless and caused such a disturbance. Koland re- 
mained quiet ; he neglected even the longer pauses in 
which he could have conveniently reached Manna. 

The oratorio was at an end, but the acclamations of 
those assembled would not cease. There was a uni- 
versal cry for the stranger's name. " His name ! his 
name !" resounded from a thousand lips, and again the 
applause burst forth. 

Master Ferdinand, winking kindly at the singer who 
still declined to give his name, again tapped his desk, 
and all exclaimed : " Name! Name !" 

Master Ferdinand spoke : " The singer had wished 
not to give his name, but as you demand it with such 
charming vehemence, I must tell you it ; he is Doctor 
Doumay." 

" Bravo, bravo," cried the whole assembly, the orches- 
tra joined in a thrice repeated bravo, and all exclaimed : 
" Hurrah for Doctor Doumay !" 

Eric saw himself crowded round by those who now 
recognized him and by others who wished to become 
acquainted with him. The assembly dispersed. 

Eric looked for Boland but could not find him. He 
went round the square in front of the hall, he returned 
to the hall itself; all was full of bustle and confusion, 
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for the tables were being placed for the banquet. Eric 
remained for some time ; he supposed that Roland had 
been lost in the crowd and that he would presently 
return. 

At last Roland appeared ; his cheeks were burning, 
and he exclaimed : " It was she ! I went with her and 
her companions to the boat and they have now started. 
Oh, Eric, how delightfdl it is that you sang to her first ! 
And she says you can't after all be so irreligious, be- 
cause you can sing so devoutly. She said I was not to 
tell you, but I must tell you. Oh, Eric, and the 
Sheriff's Lina and the architect were also among the 
singers, they are walking together arm-in-arm, and 
they recognized you directly and did not betray you. 
Oh, Eric, when you were singing, I felt as if you could 
fly ; I thought the whole time that you would spread 
your wings and fly away." 

The youth was in a state of feverish excitement. 
One of the stewards of the banquet came and requested 
Eric and his brother — for such he supposed Roland to 
be — to stay for the banquet and to take the seat beside 
the director. 

A photographer, who had also sang a solo, requested 
Eric before he sat down to dinner, to allow himself to 
be photographed by him, for that hundreds of the 
singers would wish to have his likeness. 

Eric thanked them all, but declined, and by the next 
steamer he returned with Roland to the villa. Roland 
went into the cabin and soon fell asleep. Eric sat 
alone on the deck. 

It was against his will that he had thus made him- 
self public; but there are moments, in which our 
powers do not belong to us, and in which we cannot 
decide for ourselves. 
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When they reached the station, Boland had to be 
awakened. He was almost carried into the boat, so 
staggering was he ; he seemed scarcely able to con- 
ceive all that had happened. 

When they got to land, he said, " Eric, your name 
was spoken by thousands and thousands of people ; 
you are now quite fiamous." 

And the whole way home Boland hummed an air 
from one of the choruses. 

In the midst of his highly excited feelings a sense 
of dependence came upon Eric. He had, after all^ 
placed his whole being in service, and he was obliged 
at every action to put to himself the question as to 
how Sonnenkamp would regard it. 

Again the days passed quietly on in work and plea- 
sure. One day the gamekeeper came and begged 
Eoland to keep his promise, and to show him the 
whole villa. 

" Why do you wish it T asked Eric. 

" I should like to see for once all that the rich pos- 
sess 1" 

It was a roguish look which glanced from the game- 
keeper's eye. Eric gave Roland permission to show 
him everything. He was on the point at first of send- 
ing a servant with him, but he presently resolved to go 
himself; he had a certain fear of the game-keeper, and 
he did not care to leave him alone with Roland. He 
felt that the manner in which the gamekeeper was 
constantly bringing forward the distinction of rich and 
poor, might confuse Roland's ideas. They wandered 
through every storey, and the gamekeeper, who scarcely 
ventured to come forward, kept exclaiming, " Yes, yes, 
what can't one have for money? What cannot be 
made out of money ?" 
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In the large music-hall he stood on the platform and 
called to Eoland and Eric below : 

" Captain, may I ask yon a question 1" 

" ff I can answer it ; why not T 

" Tell me honestly and truly, what would you do if 
you — ^you are a liberal-minded man, and a philanthro- 
pist — ^what would you do, if you were in possession of 
this house and of all these millions ?" 

The gamekeeper's voice was loud, and it resounded 
through the large hall. 

" What would you do V he asked again ; " have you 
no answer V 

" It is not necessary to give you one." 

" Well, weU ; I know aU about it." He came down 
from the platform, and said, " I am, as you know, a 
gamekeeper, and I wander about all night, and it is as 
if an evil spirit had bewitched me. I am for ever 
thinking what I would do, if I had so many millions 
of money." 

" And what would you do V asked Eric, " do you 
yourself know nothing T 

" If I had money," replied the gamekeeper, with a 
roguish smile, " I would first of all thrash the court of 
domains to a rag, if it cost me a thousand guldens ; it 
would be worth it." 

" And then ?" 

" And then ... I know nothing more." 

Eric said to Roland in English that it was not pos- 
sible to give a suitable answer to an ignorant mind. 

" Has he asked an ignorant question T replied Ro- 
land in the same language. 

Eric made no answer. The gamekeeper put on his 
hat, and went away. 
It was not possible on this day to fix Roland's atten- 
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tion upon anything. Late in the evening, when Eric 
had akeady repaired to rest, he heard Roland in the 
library, fetching something. Eric let him alone ; pre- 
sently he went also into the library, and found that 
Boland had fetched away the Bible. Possibly he was 
now reading the passage of the rich young man ; the 
germ which had hitherto slumbered, was opening. 

In the world of nature without the buds grow 
silently, and a wild night of storm makes them sud- 
denly burst open. 

Early in the morning, Roland went into Eric's room, 
and said, " I have a request." 

" Say it, if I can grant it." 

^* You can. Let us for to-day forget all books, and 
come with me to the castle." 

" Now r 

*' Yes. I am resolved to experience for myself how 
it is. Let me do so only for one day." 

« Do what r 

" I want to work like one of the bricklayer's labour- 
ers up yonder at the castle ; I will eat nothing but 
what they eat, and I will carry loads up and down as 
they do." 

Eric went with Roland to the castle, but on the way 
he said, " Roland, your will is good, but consider you 
are not undertaking the same work as they do, but far 
harder ; you are not accustomed to it : this one day 
will be ten times more laborious to you than to them, 
for your circumstances are utterly different. What to 
them is habit is to you a new and double burden ; and 
moreover you are not like them, for you come from a 
bed such as they know not of, your hands are deli- 
cately nurtured, the power which you put forward is 
wholly dissimilar. You cannot learn in this way how 
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the poor feel who have nothing but their innate power 
with which to gain their subsistence." 

Roland stood still ; something of what he had read 
in the night was evidently in his mind, for he asked 
in a trembling voice, " What shall I do then, that I 
may fully enter into the life of my fellow men ?' 

Eric was struck with the tone and sense of his 
words ; he could not tell Roland how happy he felt, 
for he was certain at this moment that a mind which 
has once entertained such a thought, can never go 
astray, and can never lose the sense of the common in- 
terests and common duties of man. He overcame the 
desire to give vent to his feelings, and said, " Dear 
Roland, the world is a great association of work, but 
the same is not laid upon each ; but upon each it is 
imposed to feel himself a brother to his fellow men. 
All that we can do is to be ready, to keep ourselves 
ready, so that when the cry of our fellow men reaches 
us, we may stand helpfully at their side. The work 
which you will some day have to do, is different to 
that of those who carry stones and mortar ; your work 
will be greater and more blessed." 

On the projection of the hill, from whence the eye 
wandera far into the distance, Eric and Roland sat 
down together; the thyme gave out its fragrance 
round them, and a breath of joy floated through the 
air. 

The quiet reverie of both was disturbed, for the 
architect came and brought the tidings that they had 
found a Roman tomb. Eric went with Roland, and 
this excavation of a human being long since vanished 
from this earth made a deep impression upon Roland. 

A future age finds the skeleton of a man, and it only 
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asks, Are there remains of antiquity and of ancient 
industry with it ? What is life ? 

Eric expressed his pleasure at this discovery, which 
would delight Count Clod wig. Boland also now turned 
his thoughts to it, and aU subtile questionings seemed 
forgotten. Youth is wholly absorbed in some new, 
passionate idea, but another arises, and the former is 
lost sight of, and vanishes. 

Roland desired also to make a collection, and Eric 
strengthened him in his fancy. He could have pointed 
out to him that such a collection is a possession, repre- 
senting the pure idea of possession. These historical 
discoveries belong not to him who calls them his own, 
they belong to the world which gains from them a 
knowledge of the past ; no one has them for himself 
alone. This is a possession freed from all material 
weight ; in such a manner all the possessions of this 
world ought to be regarded. 

Eric and Roland returned in silence back to the 
Villa. There are often chances, which appear like a 
summons. They had been talking of Clodwig at the 
castle, and when they reached the Villa, there was a 
message from himself to say that he and his wife had 
returned from the baths, and would visit Roland and 
Eric on the following day. 



CHAPTER III. 

CLODWIG was browned by his summer journey, 
and Bella looked younger from it, and as she 
passed through the house and park, proudly erect, with 
her long train, there was something about her like a 
beautiful peacock. 

Boland told them of the discovery made at the 
castle. Clodwig requested him to look upon this dis- 
covery as the ground- work of a collection which he 
shoxdd make for himself, and he assured him that 
throughout his life he would experience that such a 
collection afforded him an amount of pleasure not 
easily equalled by anything else. 

Eric made an apology for having neglected Clodwig's 
kindness in not having visited him before his depar- 
ture, and again the ease of intercourse with Clodwig 
was exhibited, for as a man of known importance and 
calm self-reliance, he never thought of neglect, and had 
no tiuce of sensitiveness. Clodwig and his wife now 
mentioned that they had intentionally made a detour, 
and had spent the night in the imiversity town, for the 
sake of visiting Eric's mother, and spending a whole 
day with her. Each by turns completed the account 
of the peacefulness of her home. 

At last Bella said : " I think, Captain, I can now for 
the first time fiilly understand you, after having seen 
your mother." 
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"We must not, however, forget the aunt," added 
Clodwig, as he mentioned thalAe had renewed an old 
acquaintance ; he well remembered the radiant beauty 
of Fraulein Doumay, and what noise it excited when 
she, the daughter of a citizen, was introduced at court, 
and invited in all societies. Clodwig was silent re- 
specting the fact, that it was stated that she and Prince 
Hermann, who had died young, had loved each other 
enthusiastically, and that Fraulein Doumay had refused 
all offers of marriaore. 

When they went to walk in the garden, Bella said 
to Eric : " You have had a youth full of blessings, but 
you have lacked one thing." 

" And that is T 

" A sister." 

" I should like to believe that I had gained one," 
replied Eric, softly. 

Bella fixed her eyes on the ground for a while, then 
she called to Roland that he should come to her. They 
drove to the castle, and Clodwig begged in the interest 
of his young friend Roland, that the architect would be 
very careful if he found the trace of any further 
remains of antiquity. The party sat on a projection 
of the castle, where the Major had had a convenient 
seat placed. 

Clodwig went with Roland, Bella sat with Eric. 
She had travelled through Paris, and had brought 
back with her the latest fashions, but she spoke to Eric 
of the folly of dragging about so much luggage. With- 
out any perceptible cause she added that hers was a 
character which was much mistaken ; people thought 
that she liked great expenditure, but she would far 
rather live in a comfortable and well warmed room in 
«'^me fisherman's cottage on the Rhine. 
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" And who is to heat the room T enquired Eria 

"You are right, we must not be idyllic/' replied 
BeUa. 

A longer pause followed. 

"You have become acquainted again with my 
mother," began Eric. " If you had known my fethor, 
you would have delighted in him also." 

" I did know him ; but I thank you, I feel how you 
wish to interest me in all your belongings." 

She said this in a hearty tone, but nevertheless her 
glance was fixed scrutinizingly on Eric, and she con- 
tinued in a roguish manner : " It has of course struck 
you how much I notice you. I see that I must fulfil 
a wish of Clodwig's, because I feel that I can perhaps 
do so. Clodwig wishes that I should take your like- 
ness. I will try it, but I shoxdd like to take your 
young friend, Roland, with you. Roland, come here," 
she exclaimed, as he approached. " May I ask you to 
lean against the Captain's knee ? So — ^it is right so — 
put your right hand on his shoulder, but more for- 
ward. Now the head a little more to the left. Now, 
will you say something. Captain. It must be as if you 
were just telling Roland something." 

" I know of nothing to say," replied Eric, smiling. 

" That is enough, I see the movement of the Kps ; it 
will be difficult, but I hope to catch it. When will 
you sit to me V 

Clodwig begged that Eric and Roland woxdd come 
and stay at Wolfsgarten till the family returned ; but 
Eric refused the invitation kindly though decidedly ; 
he did not wish to disturb the strict order that had 
been established. Godwig agreed with him at once, 
and promised soon to come to the Villa again with 
Sella ; and then the drawing was to be begun and exe- 
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cuted. Bejla wished to appoint a photographer to take 
Boland and Eric in the position she had chosen, but 
Clodwig opposed this, because a drawing, made with 
the help of photography, always retains a certain 
amount of stiffness ; he condemned photography gene- 
rally as employed for human figures, because it only 
gives the architecture of the person, and that in false 
proportions. 

Roland wished that GriflSn might also be added to- 
the picture. Bella grew out of humour; she had been 
in the midst of lively society, and she was now to re- 
turn to her solitude, and to live with antiquities — per- 
haps some as yet unexcavated among others. The proud 
scholarly Captain had such bombastic principles for 
every small action, and her husband — ^and this shewed 
the decay of age — as soon as the Captain said anjrfching,, 
he had not another thought but that of the young 
man. Her expression suddenly grew pensive, and she 
seemed to lose all her eagerness. She observed it, and 
collected herself. 

When Eric kissed her hand at parting, he felt a 
pressure against his lips; but perhaps it might have 
been a delusion, or awkwardness. As he was thinking 
about it, Roland said : " I did not like the Countess' 
survey at all. Did you not feel the same ? And she 
looked at you so very strangely." 

"They were artistic looks," rejoined Eric, and his. 
throat felt closed. 

Before many days were over the visitors arrived* 
Francken rode beside the carriage in which Clodwig 
and Bella were driving; on the back seat of the car- 
nage there was a large board with paper stretched on 
it, and a pretty inlaid box, which held the crayons. 
Eric had selected a good room facing the north, and 
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the drawing was soon begun. Clodwig was present, 
Boland's likeness was only sketched out, and he waa 
then dismissed, and went with Prancken to the stables, 

" You have a more serious face than I have ever 
seen you have," said Clodwig to Eric, and indeed Eric's 
expression was thoughtful, for he knew that Fraicken 
was now alone with Eoland. 

What is all education, all training, if one is not sure 
for a moment of the influence strangers may exercise ? 
We may rest on this, that no single man educates an- 
other, but the whole world combines in educating one 
single human being. Eric coxdd not however have 
imagined Prancken^s design with his pupU. Prancken 
behaved in the house as Sonnenkamp's natural repre- 
sentative, or rather as a son of the house ; he had the 
horses brought out, he examined the garden work, and 
praised the servants. When they reached the park, he 
asked Roland if he often wrote to Manna. Boland 
replied in the aflBrmative. 

Prancken then said that he was breaking in a snow- 
white Hungarian horse for Manna, and he added : 
" You may tell her so or not, as you like." 

He knew that Roland woxdd not forget a message 
that was left to his option to deliver, especially when 
the subject in question was a snow-white horse, with 
pink nostrils. 

" Has it a name V inquired Roland. 

" No, Manna is to give it a name." 

Prancken smiled ; he saw that this information made 
a deep impression upon Roland. Roland was called 
away, he was required for the further progress of the 
sketch. When the first outline of the work was 
finished, there was a pause. Prancken requested Erie 
to take a walk with him through the Park, and in a 
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plea^t friendly manner he entered into a discussion 
upon Roland's education. Now for the first time Eric 
heard Prancken's strictly church views. He was sur- 
prised. Did they arise from the fact that he wished 
to be all the more certain of winning the rich heiress 
in th^convent ? 

" I consider it my duty, and you will respect it as 
such," said Prancken ; "but I have a confidential com- 
munication to make to you." 

" If I can do anything, I shall feel myself honoured 
by your confidence. If, however, I can render you no 
service, a confidential communication will unnecessarily 
burden me." 

Prancken continued in a lighter tone: "You know 
that Herr Sonnenkamp — ^" 

" Excuse me for interrupting yoii. Does Herr Son- 
nenkamp know that you are making me a confidential 
communication T 

" Well, weU !" interposed Prancken — " yet no, I 
esteem this consideration in your position. I think I 
may venture to say to you that I am the son of this 
house. Fraulein Sonnenkamp is as good as betrothed 
to me." 

" K Fraulein Sonnenkamp is like her brother, I can 
heartily congratulate you. May I ask why you have 
honoured me with this communication T 

Prancken was inwardly more and more annoyed, 
and outwardly more and more smooth. With a cour- 
teous smile he said — " I have not deceived myself in 
you." 

He did not, however, answer Eric's question as to 
the reason for the communication, and there was, 
moreover, scarcely time to do so, for Boland called 
Eric to come to a sitting. 
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" One could fancy since you last sat that ten years 
had passed, you look so much older," said Bella to Eric. 

Eric felt there was at bottom something false in his 
relation to Prancken; they were both conscious of 
contrast ; they ought to have been enemies, or to have 
passed each other with indifference; and yet some- 
thing allured them to each other, and persuaded each 
that it was not so. If we possessed always the 
courage of truth, and, in spite of an inward sense of 
opposition, did not enter into lasting relations and 
obligations, secretly hushing our misgivings with the 
idea that all will be well, and that the matter is not 
to be looked at so gravely, much would be different to 
what it is, and the world would be spared some misery. 

The punishment of any relation based on untruth, 
is that it constantly requires imtruth, whether openly 
acknowledged to oneself or veiled in self-delusion; 
and the lie becomes a virtue, transforming all original 
circumstances, and abolishing the contrast which was 
in the noble nature, and thus falsehood grows and 
poisons life. 

It is true there is no devil whom we can see, 
but close besides that divine idea which is the truth 
itself, dwells falsehood, and he knows how to assume 
the form and language of our neighbour. Such were 
the thoughts that agitated Eric's mind, as he sat there 
for his portrait. Bella declared that she could not go 
on while he had such an expression of countenance ; 
and the work for that day ceased. In the evening 
they went in the boat on the Rhine, and Roland an- 
nounced how beautifully Eric could sing; but Eric 
was not to be induced to let his voice be heard. He 
was teazed a good deal for having sung at the musical 
festival, and Prancken's tone, though friendly, was 
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somewhat biting. When night came on, and the fire- 
flies buzzed to and fro in the park, Eric went to Bella, 
while Clodwig sat in the balconied room, and turned 
over an album containing large photographs of Rome, 
often pausing at some view and giving vent to old 
remembrances. 

Roland went with Prancken, and they talked of 
Manna; Prancken knew how to instil into him the 
style in which he was to write of him. Now and then 
they passed Bella and Eric, and Prancken looked with 
astonishment, for Bella was leaning on Eric's arm. 

Bella and Eric spoke softly. As the fireflies flew 
through the air, so light repartees flashed in their con- 
versation; some matters, however, were also deeply 
discussed. When Prancken and Roland passed them 
by, they paused in their talk. 

Bella spoke again of her good husband — she always 
called him her good husband — and how thoroughly 
Eric understood him. Eric was foolish enough again 
to revert to the true subject of conversation. He 
warmly expressed the happiness it must be to know of 
beauty and peace, not merely as ideal things, but to 
meet them in actual life, to extend a hand to them, and 
to look into their calm and sparkling eyes. 

" You are a good fellow ; you have such honest eyes, 
and I think you are really honest," said Bella, as she 
took off her glove and patted Eric's hand with it. 

" It is no merit to be honest. I have wished I had 
the talent to be dishonest. I do not mean positively 
dishonest, but somewhat more reserved than I am." 

Bella entered into the blessing of an honest nature ; 
there was a touch of agitation in her manner as she 
remarked how she could have early secured a brilliant 
lot, had she only imderstood how to feign a little bit 
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of love. Eric did not know what reply to make, and 
this was one of the pauses which drew the attention 
of Prancken, as he passed by with Boland. Bella 
went on saying what a happiness it was to be able to 
do anything for the preservation of a human being ; 
that some did it for those in the morning of their life, 
and others for those in the decline of life, and the 
sacrifice, silent and unacknowledged as it was, was 
rewarded by the consciousness of serving another. 

Bella drew her arm from Eric's, and said, standing 
still — " Have you not also often on a happy day and 
happy hour such as this, had the feeling that the life 
you are now living is not actual life ? — ^that it is only 
a preparation, a waiting, for something that must come 
— that there must be some guardian angel somewhere 
to whom one may tell it, and for whom one has really 
experienced it ? We know that such desires are never 
fulfilled, and yet one hopes ever." 

Eric repUed that this unutterable something within 
us was the secret source of all art, and that Bella 
especially must find this in music. At a bend in the 
road, it seemed to fall out naturally that Eric went 
with Roland and Prancken with his sister. Eoland 
had evidently had no real pleasure in his conversation 
with Prancken, and as he now returned to Eric, he 
felt himself at home with him. They went to look 
for Clodwig, and Eric was almost glad to find that 
Qodwig had already retired to rest. 

On the following day, when Bella looked at her pic- 
ture, she was restless and dissatisfied ; all that she had 
done with such assiduity was false and crooked ; she 
wanted to begin it all over again, but Clodwig gently 
persuaded her not to do so, and placed what she had 
already done in such a favourable aspect, that Bella 
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was quieted again. With a certain bitterness, how- 
ever, she said that all she undertook was different to 
what she had meant it to be. When Clodwig re- 
marked that this was the necessary result of all crea- 
tive imaginations, she was indignant, and muttered — 
" I am not what I was." 

The strict order which Eric had wished to preserve 
was nevertheless interrupted. 

Bella knew that she always carried out everything 
she had undertaken ; her principle was that men must 
be left the semblance of having somewhat to decide 
for themselves. Roland soon led the conversation to 
Franklin's life. Bella wished also to become acquainted 
with the work, and Clodwig was ready, as soon as 
Bella had been briefly informed of the preceding 
chapters, to go on reading from the point at which 
they had left off. Eric and Roland, who were seated 
on an elevation, listened attentively. There were a 
good many animated discussions, for Bella possessed a 
great talent in entering quickly and easily into every- 
thing. She soon found " a certain dry pedantry and a 
stinginess of nature " in Franklin, and as she drew 
some bold strokes with her pencil, she said — " Franklin 
may be a very moral ideal, but he is not a fine one. 
I should like you," she added, blushing crimson, " to 
lay your hand upon Roland's head. Please do so for 
once ; that is exactly what I intended. Do as I tell 
you." 

Eric opposed this position. Bella shook her head 
indignantly, and went on working ; she did not again 
touch Eric's figure, but adhered entirely to Roland's, 
and suddenly she exclaimed — '^ Now I have it ! That 
is it ! Your head has a certain resemblance with 
Murillo's St. Antony." 
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" Do you see ? I found that out also !" exclaimed 
Roland, " and Manna scolded me for saying so." 

Clodwig also said that his wife was right, and 
added — " That is a favourite picture of mine ; I have 
it plainly before my eyes. The figure of St. Antony 
kneeling, with his knobbed stick benide him, the land- 
scape only intimated by a tree jand bush behind him, 
angels playing on the ground, and angels floating in 
the air; one angel turning over the leaves of the 
Saint's book, another holding a lily, which has grown 
on the ground, to the angel soaring above, thus making 
the flower, as it were, form a kind of link between 
heaven and earth — a glimpse of heaven upon earth." 

For a time there was not a word spoken. Bella 
endied the sitting. 

The presence of Clodwig and his family at Villa 
Eden excited great remark in the neighbourhood; 
the tutor seemed to have gained an unusual posi- 
tion. As the undoubted son of the house, Prancken 
also invited the sheriff*, with his wife and daughter, 
to Villa Eden, on their return from the baths. 
Prancken was always very courteous to Lina, and 
walked with her in the garden, and made her tell 
him of her convent life. Lina did this in a bright 
way ; she knew how to depict the sisters, the Lady 
Superior, and her companions, in a comical point of 
view ; she had really gone into the convent for nothing 
else but to learn foreign languages well. She told 
him how one nun had confided a secret to her, and 
another nun had tried to allure the secret from her ; 
but that she was not so stupid as not to see through 
the experiment, and was silent. From that time, she 
added, she had felt a repugnance to the convent. 
Prancken wanted to know what secret the nun had 
confided to her. 
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Lina fixed her eyes on him, and said, " You mis- 
take. You think, because I chatter so much, that I 
cannot be silent too. I can when I choose." 

Lina's m6rry, lively nature interested the melancholy 
Prancken more and more, and something of the old 
Prancken said within him, " Why should the present 
be desolate and void ? If Bella is amusing herself 
with the Captain, why should not he with Lina ? why 
should one not divert oneself with light jests T 

The old Prancken, the Prancken previous to the 
green twig, seized his rescued moustache with both his 
hands, and twisted the points. 

Lina, however, playfully avoided Prancken's homage 
though she was intimate in her manner to Eric, and 
spoke much of the musical festival. The house and 
the park resounded with merry jesting and laughter. 
Prancken even induced his brother-in-law to go on the 
water with him and Lina while Bella was drawing. 
He wanted also to take Roland ; with a sort of exu- 
berance of mirth, he said to himself that Bella and 
Eric should for once be left quite alone together ; but 
Eoland did not leave Eric, he evidently avoided being 
with Prancken. 

Lina was merry and pleased at the excursion, and 
sang her love songs with more feeling than ever before. 
Bella begged the sheriff and his wife to allow Lina to 
carry out her promised visit to Wolfsgarten; the 
sheriff opposed, but his wife consented, and Lina was 
happier than ever, as she drove away with Bella and 
Clodwig. Prancken rode beside the carriage. 

After the lively society of the last few days, Eric 
and Roland felt doubly the quiet of being alone. Eric 
was however, out of humour and indolent. His 
thoughts wandered with longing to his intercourse 
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with Clodwig, and still more — ^he scarcely confessed it 
— ^to that with Bella. Everything had then been fresh 
and enlivening, the void had been filled xip, now every- 
thing seemed empty. Nevertheless, it was not for 
some days that he yielded to Roland's urgent request, 
and to his reminders that they had promised to pay 
a visit at Wolfsgarten. 

Eric had refused to leave the house, as it had been 
entrusted to him, but Prancken undertook the respon- 
sibility. There was a bitter tone, however, in his 
words when he said, "You were at the musical festi- 
val, and you left the house then to servants. How- 
ever, as I have said, I will undertake all responsibility." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

rwas a new life at Wolfsgarten, where eveiything 
was so animated and fresh. The picture of Eric and 
Roland was finished more and more, and Eric arranged 
Qodwig's collections, and initiated his pupil into the 
science of antiquity. There was singing, laughing, 
driving, and riding in the neighbouring woods, and 
many a lively conversation was carried on. 

When Bella walked with Eric in the park, and 
through the wood, she often took her parrot with her, 
and he sat on her shoulder and was very uncourteous 
to Eric, quarrelled with him, and looked at him suspi- 
ciously, £tnd perhaps jealously. Bella often let the 
parrot fly, saying to him, " But to-night, Koko, you 
will come home again," and Koko would fly to some 
tree, and fly in and out of the wood, and one coxdd be 
certain that he would return in the evening. Now, 
however, Koko had remained away for two days. 
Clodwig made every effort to catch the parrot; he did 
not observe how quiet his wife was over her loss. 

As a matter of course it happened that Bella went 
with Eric, while Roland roved about the wood with 
Lina; the girl was happy to be allowed to ramble 
about like a wild boy. He often visited the potter's 
workshop, and took pleasure in watching the care and 
trouble required in the formation of each single vesseL 
At a potter's wheel, there sat a handsome, vigorous 
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young man, who turned the wheel with bare feet, then 
with great care drew out the clay into the form of a 
vessel, fashioned the rim and spout, with a Kght, ten- 
der touch separated his work from the wheel, and 
placed it in the row with the rest. His heavy hands 
never left a mark which he had not intended, and he 
had always taken just as much clay as the vessel re- 
quired. 

Eoland looked thoughtfully at it aU. The young 
man who formed the vessels, was dumb ; he looked 
good-naturedly at Boland several times, and then 
went on working quietly. The master praised the 
dumb boy, and Koland wished to do something for 
him ; he gave him his beautiful pocket-knife, which 
contained various instruments. The dumb youth was 
quite happy over his present. 

How rejoiced woxdd Eric once have been to see 
Boland taking an interest in the life of his fellow-men. 
Now, he scarcely listened to his communication — ^his 
own life seemed surrendered to another. 

A piece of news which was brought to Wolfsgarten 
on a beautiftdly lithographed sheet of paper, alSbrded 
much subject for conversation. The daughter of the 
wine count was engaged to the son of the knight- 
marshal, and it waa considered an unheard-of proceed- 
ing that the young man whose immediate death seemed 
certain, should betroth himself; still more unheard-of 
did it appear that the girl, a fr^sh and merry creature, 
should have made up her mind to it. Lina, who well 
knew the chronicles of the neighbourhood, related that 
the daughter of the wine count had declared herself 
satisfied if she could only be a widowed baroness. A 
deeply repressed feeling, a something not wholly ex- 
pressed, lay in the manner in which Bella spoke of the 
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circumstance, especially to Eric, as if he must know 
what she but partially veiled. The newspaper brought 
the tidings that the prince's brother had returned &om 
America, and had brought with him a handsome Moor^ 
a liberated slave. 

As they sat together discussing the effect which the 
sight of the American republic must have upon a Ger- 
man prince, Boland came running from the wood, 
calling out, " I have him !" 

He had the parrot by its claws. 

'' So there you are, my liberated slave !" exclaimed 
Bella. The parrot disengaged itself from Boland, flew 
to its mistress's shoulder, and quarrelled with Eric. 

Eric abandoned himself entirely to the delight that 
so beautiful and gifted a being should have come into 
the circle of his immediate intercourse. He thought 
that butterfly-like inconstancy was a justifiable quality 
in the female nature, which he had handled only too 
roughly. He had hitherto known in his mother and 
aunt only strict conscientiousness and diligence, even 
in religious matters ; this was a nature which desired 
nothing but graceful bubbles. Why expect from her 
anything more ? 

An excursion to the Boman entrenchment had been 
planned, the carriages were standing ready before the 
door, when a heavy storm seemed rising in the hori- 
zon. Clodwig advised that the drive should be given 
up, but Bella persisted in its execution* 

" Who would be deterred by a storm V she exclaimed. 
" It will be so fine to witness it out yonder, and the 
evening will be all the more fresh and clear." 

The party were obliged to accede to her wishes. The 
storm approached more rapidly than they had sup* 
posed ; Bella laughed and jested, while it thundered 
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and lightened. They waited in a village inn till the 
rain ceased, and then it became bright again. As they 
were returning on foot Eoland begged Count Clodwig 
to go with him to visit the dumb man, and Lina also 
accompanied them. Eric and Bella had gone on before 
— ^they were strolling about the plateau on the moun- 
tain edge, and they sat down in the open hall and 
looked at the scene around them. Eric's hand rested 
without his knowing it, on Bella's, and he did not ven- 
ture to withdraw it. Bella sat motionless. For a long 
time she did not speak a word, and at last, without 
chauging her position or turning her head, and stiU 
looking at the scene before her, she began to speak of 
the torments of life, how strange it was that one single 
resolve should decide all future existence, though 
she herself could never be reconciled to the lot of 
women who were obliged to adapt their talents and 
feelings to a small scope. 

" I wish I were older," she said, with a curious em- 
phasis. 

Eric could find no reply. After a time she continued, 
" I should like to be older, but not old." 
Again there was silence for a time. Bella turned 
the conversation to the inner sanctuary of religion, 
and said sadly, that without faith in a future 
existence, life would be indised a terrible riddle. Eric 
had no wish to shake this idea, and he only endea- 
voured to show that tranqmllity of mind could also be 
found in calm thought. There was a strange contra- 
diction in them both ; they had the feeKng that they 
were discussing something transcending all life and 
yet life itself, and this in a manner, and with a ten- 
dency which they would not have confessed even to 
themselves. 
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" Tou have taught me something/' said Bella, as Eric 
paused in his remarks. 

"I?... Your 

" You have taught me how with strong self-reliance 
one can subordinate oneself, and can subject oneself 
even to servitude." 

" My position as a tutor is neither subjection nor ser- 
vitude." 

" You do not understand me." 

" How am I to understand you f 

" It is not necessary. I meant something else. For- 
get it." 

Again there was a long pause. Eric trembled ; the 
hat which he held in his left hand fell to the ground ; 
Bella bent forward quickly, and picked it up, Eric bent 
forward at the same time, and, without intending it, 
their faces touched. 

A blackbird flew from the wood, paused at their 
feet on the stone steps of the roofless hall, and looked 
at them both ; another bird warbled from the tree, the 
leaves of which were now after the storm sparkling 
like gold in the evening light. The blackbird flew to 
its nest on the tree, and then they both flew together 
into the wood. 

Eric stood up, and Bella also rose. They walked on 
silently. Eric heard the rustling of Bella's dress, and 
he looked round, as if he had never noticed it before. 

" I have never yet told you, I think, that I tried to 
prevent your settling in the neighbourhood. Did I in- 
spire you also with fear 1" 

Eric could not answer ; he heard his name resound- 
ing through the wood, as if some one were calling for aid. 

" Go on ; go, and I will get back alone," said Bella 
quickly. 
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Eric hastened on. Bella followed slowly. 

" Captain, you must come back," called the voice of 
Sertram. 

*' What has happened T asked Eric. 

Clodwig came up with Boland and Lina. Bertram 
stated that Herr Sonnenkamp's apartment at the villa 
had been broken into; that the thieves had stolen 
a good deal, but that they had not been able to break 
open the fire-proof money-safe. 

Eric, Boland, and Prancken were soon in the car- 
riage, driving back to the villa ; Prancken was much 
annoyed, for he had undertaken the responsibility. 

Eric was tortured with tormenting thoughts. The 
thieves had broken by night into the apartments of 
the villa, and what had he done ? He had forgotten 
a being entrusted to him, and still more, admitted by 
kindness and friendship, he had imder the veil of 
mutual understanding and noble feeling touched the 
highest blessing, the wife of his friend, by word, and 
thought, and look. lie pressed his hand to his heart, 
it beat as if it must burst. Those thieves, who had 
stolen coined gold, would meet the punishment of the 
law, and he — ^what was to touch him ? He sat there 
deeply pained, and when he perceived that Boland's 
eye was resting on him, he closed his own. 

Villa Eden had hitherto been surrounded by an 
intimidating charm. Envy and fear had spread abroad 
the notion that the people who possessed it were 
unlike all others ; both Herr Sonnenkamp who shewed 
himself so much, and Frau Ceres who shewed herself 
so rarely. The caution on the walls with their menace of 
spring guns aad man-traps had awakened a fearful dread 
in the minds of men ; it was said^hat Herr Sonnenkamp 
had covered the points of the traps with a poison, for 
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which there was no counteracting remedy. The 
servants in the house shared somewhat of the reserve 
of their superiors, they rarely entered into conversation 
with others and scarcely greeted them. Now, how- 
ever, it seemed in consequence of the theft as if the 
mysterious dragon which lurked about the villa — ^how 
and whence no one knew — ^was nothing but a scare- 
crow ; the plaster of the pretty white house was sud- 
denly, as it were, torn off, the gUttering windows 
darkened, and every lock broken open. 

They r«d.ed Z ^ «>d fold .ve.7thb« di,- 
turbed and restiess. The steward at once came forward 
to assert that the burglary could only have been com- 
mitted by some one in the house, for that all had been 
well locked up, and not a dog had barked ; the thieves 
must therefore have known the house weU, and have 
been fomiliar with the dogs. The sheriff was already 
there. 

Sonuenkamp's work-room was broken open and 
valuable things, among others a dagger with a jewelled 
hilt, had been stolen. The thieves had attempted the 
fire-proof safe, but in vain. The large gold and silver 
dishes which stood on the buffet in the dining-room, 
had disappeared, and also Eoland's gold watch which 
he had left on the table near his bed before their 
departure to Wolfsgarten. Eoland's pillow was found 
on the wall, where upright pieces of broken glass had 
been placed to prevent trespassing ; but by this means 
a soft support had been afforded and all injury avoided. 

Two foot-prints were discovered in the park, and at 
the back of the green-house. At the place where the 
garden mould was lying, the thieves had evidentiy 
stumbled,for the impression of a human body was plainly 
visible on the large mound of eartii. Just there, there 
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were also a pair of old boots belonging to the dwarf. 
They took them away and compared them with the 
footprints in the garden; they fitted exactly. This 
afforded an indication. Nicholas came along the path, 
on his way to his work ; he heard with astonishment 
what had happened. They allowed him quietly to go 
on working. 

The sheriiff and his clerk, the burgomaster of the 
village, and some other people of importance, had 
assembled in the balconied apartment ; and were talk- 
ing the matter over. Eoland stood aside, gazing at his 
pillow, which had aided the thief in getting over the 
wall. His face was pale as he listened to their inves- 
tigations, as they tried to find grounds of suspicion 
with one and another. 

The dwarf came up to the assembled group and 
stated that a pair of boots had been also stolen from 
him. The sheriff replied at once : " Yes, certainly, the 
thefb was committed in your boots." 

Nicholas stared stupidly, as if he did not imderstand 
what was meant. The sheriff ordered him to be appre- 
hended. He moaned that innocent people were 
always those who were suspected, and Roland begged 
that he should be set at liberty. 

" K any one touches me, I will strangle him !" ex- 
claimed Nicholas ; he seemed quite another man. 

The sheriff gave a sign to two men, and in a moment 
the dwarfs hands were bound behind him. 

Eric led Eoland away. Why should he thus be 
initiated into the night-side of human life ? 

Happily the Major now arrived; Eric begged him 
to remain with Boland, and the Major said: ''Boy> 
here is something for you to learn; men may steal 
everything from you, but what you have in your head 
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and with your heart in the right place, no one can steal 
that from you/* 

The sheriff ordered the servants to come up, and 
interrogated them as to those who had latterly visited 
the villa. They pointed out a good many, but the 
steward said : " The Captain took the game-keeper all 
over the house, and the game-keeper as he went away 
said to me : you guard the money and property of the 
lich man, and it were better to break asunder the 
doors and scatter all that is there over the wide world.** 

Eric could not dispute that the game-keeper [had 
looked accurately at everything, and had muttered 
some compressed words about rich and poor; he 
thought, however, that he could answer for his honesty. 
The sheriff made no reply, but he sent two constables 
to the game-keeper's house to institute a search. The 
^me-keeper smiled and shrugged his shoulders as he 
heard what they proposed doing. Nothing was found ; 
stiU it was striking that a dog which was &stened up 
by a chain in its kennel barked continuously. 

" Unloose the dog's chain," said one of the constables 
to the game-keeper, who, murmuring something in an 
undertone, had followed them through all the rooms 
and the court-yard. 

" Why r 

" Because I choose, and if you do not do it at onoe 
I will shoot down the dog." 

The game-keeper unfastened the chain, the kennel 
tras searched, and in the straw lay Boland's watch and 
the jewelled-hilted dagger. The game-keeper asserted 
iis innocence, but he ^as inmiediately arrested. 

A record was taken of all the things stolen, so fitr 
as they could be pointed out. Boland was summoned, 
and for the first time was obliged to put his name to a 
'"'dicial proceeding. 
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Eric stood by, and said to the Major: "One can 
scarcely conjecture what effect this may have on the 
boy." 

" It won't harm him," replied the Major. " Fraulein 
Milch says, a young heart and a young stomach digests, 
quickly." 

Fraulein Milch, however, was wrong this time, for 
when the game-keeper was led away in chains, Boland 
uttered a cry of lamentation. A further due occurred. 
The groom, who had been Prancken's spy and in his 
pay, had been discharged by Sonnenkamp ; during the 
last few days he had, however, been seen in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had passed a night at the game-keeper's* 
Telegrams were at once despatched in all directions 
for the arrest of the conjectured thief. A telegram was. 
also sent to Sonnenkamp. 

The sheriff and his attendants had left the villa^ 
and Prancken also had ridden away. Roland kept 
looking fearfully around, as if a ghost had ap- 
peared to him. Criminal men had passed up these 
steps, they had tried their instruments on those very 
doors; a feeling of profanation had come upon the 
house and upon all the possessions, and had even in- 
vaded that which was not to be plundered. 

Roland begged Eric not to leave him for a moment, 
as he was so fearful. Night came on, Roland lay in 
his bed, but he complained to Eric that he could no 
longer find rest on a couch from which robber hands 
had stolen his very pillow. He raised himself up and 
said : " I should like to know what Franklin would 
have thought and done at such a robbery." 

" I think I know," replied Eric. " He would have 
visited the thieves with all the severity of the law, 
but he would have held fast to the assurance that the 
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baseness of one man must not rob him of his belief in 
the goodness of mankind in general. From him whom 
thieves could rob of this belief, more would have been 
taken, than human hands could plunder." 

When Roland slept Eric stiU stood by his bedside, 
and looked at him thoughtfully. He was at length 
summoned away, for the sheriff sent a telegram which 
had just arrived from Sonnenkamp. It briefly inti- 
mated that he would return immediately from the sea. 

Eric stood long gazing over the river and the vine- 
planted hills. He was deeply agitated. The event 
could not have the same deep effect upon Roland as 
upon him, for by a power, mightier than any thought 
could conceive, he saw himself snatched away from a 
precipice. He looked out into the distance^ and within 
his own mind formed a fixed resolve. 
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